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PART    III. 


JACOBITE    RELICS. 


"  Quae  quidem  Cantilena  ita  scite  facta,  ita  concinnis  rhythmis 
modulisque  suis  est  attemperata,  ut  plebis  animos  mire  ad 
Principis,  Libertatisque  Patriae  amorem  excitaverit." — "  That 
song  was  so  artfully  contrived,  and  so  well  composed  in  its 
rhimes  and  notes,  that  it  stirred  up  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
a  wonderful  affection  for  the  prince,  and  the  liberty  of  their 
native  country." 

Verheiden,  in  elofjus,  quoted  by  Bayle,  V.  20,  a. 


JACOBITE    RELICS. 


The  publication  of  the  popular  songs  of  the  modern  Greeks/ 
is  considered  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  events  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  literature  of  our  days.  The  Border  and 
Jacobite  ballads  of  Scotland  are  long  before  the  world, 
and  have  been  received  with  deserved  approbation,  but  the 
political  songs  of  Ireland,  more  patrio,  have  hitherto  remained 
unnoticed  and  unknown.  That  these  effusions  are  not,  how- 
ever, inferior  to  those  either  of  the  Scots  or  Greeks,  and 
particularly  in  strong  expression  of  national  feeling,  will  it  is 
rather  confidently  anticipated,  appear  from  the  few  specimens, 
now  for  the  first  time,  laid  before  the  public. 

The  political  situation  of  the  Irish  with  respect  to  England, 
has  been  frequently  compared  with  that  of  the  Greeks  in  their 


*  Chants  populaires  de  la  Gre9e  Moderne. — Qvo.  Paris,  1824. — See  the  New 
Monlhly  Magazine,  vol.  xi.  p.  139. 
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relation  to  Turkey.  Lord  Byron  emphatically  called  the  Greeks, 
"  A  kind  of  Eastern  Irish  Papists,"  thereby  intending  to 
convey  in  the  strongest  possible  manner  to  an  European 
mind,  the  idea  of  Tnrkish  despotism  and  Grecian  slavery.* 
The  bards  of  these  devoted  nations  have  nearly  in  the  same 
manner  embodied  in  their  songs  the  feelings  of  the  conquered 


*  The  present  prime  minister  of  England,  jNIr.  Canning,  in  a  poem  entitled 
The  Slavery  of  Greece,  feelingly  describes  the  condition  of  that  sufTering 
country.  May  the  highly  gifted  author  now  turn  his  attention  to  the  oppressed 
"  land  of  his  fathers  ;  "  and,  as  he  possesses  the  power,  talents,  and  disposition, 
so  may  he,  by  one  decisive  blow,  extend  civil  liberty  to  Ireland.  The  bigot 
may  oppose,  but  every  bigot  is  a  coward.  Though  he  talk  loud,  he  trembles 
and  withers  before  the  high  resolve  of  fortitude  and  virtue.  The  following  pas- 
sage in  I\lr.  Canning's  poem,  by  mere  change  of  scene,  is  but  too  applicable  to 
the  state  of  Ireland. — 

"  Thy  sons  (sad  change  !)  in  abject  bondage  sigh  ; 

Unpitied  toil  and  unlamented  die. 

Groan  at  the  labours  of  the  galling  oar. 

Or  the  dark  caverns  of  the  mine  explore. 

The  glitt'ring  tyranny  of  Othman's  sons, 

The  pomp  of  horror  which'  surrounds  their  thrones, 

Has  awed  their  servile  spirits  into  fear, 

Spurned  by  the  foot  they  tremble  and  revere. 

The  day  of  labour,  night's  sad,  sleepless  hour, 

Th'  inflictive  scourge  of  arbitrary  power. 

The  bloody  terror  of  the  pointed  steel. 

The  murderous  stake,  the  agonizing  wheel. 

And  (dreadful  choice)  the  bowstring,  or  the  bowl, 

Damps  their  faint  vigour,  and  unmans  the  soul. 

Disastrous  fate !  still  tears  will  fill  the  eye. 

Still  recollection  prompt  the  mournful  sigh  ; 

When  to  the  mind  recurs  thy  former  fame, 

j^nd  all  the  horrors  of  thy  present  shame." 
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and  oppressed  people  of  both  countries;  but  the  cry  of  suf- 
fering humanity  is  the  same  in  every  age  and  clime.  Whoever 
shall  take  the  trouble  of  comparing-  the  histories  of  Greece 
and  of  Ireland,  and  of  observing  the  systematic  conduct  of 
their  respective  rulers,  will  find,  the  difference  of  condition 
between  the  '*  Eastern  Irish  Papists,"  and  the  Western 
Greek  Helots,  not  so  great  as  may  at  first  view  appear. 
The  former  were  oppressed  by  Turks,  the  latter  by  Christians, 
and  to  the  shame  of  these  English  Christians  be  it  recorded, 
that  in  the  exercise  of  their  tyrannic  sway  in  Ireland,  they  have 
excelled  the  most  furious  followers  of  Mahomet  in  Greece. 
Circumstances  may  arise,  when  the  infliction  of  death  be- 
comes an  act  of  mercy,  and  the  preservation  of  life  a  refined 
cruelty,  by  reserving  the  victim  for  more  exquisite  torture. 
Adrian,  the  Pope,  *'  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war."  Debilifentiu' — 
Deleantur,  weaken — exterminate,  became,  for  centuries,  the 
war  cry  in  Ireland.  From  Henry  the  Second,  to  Henry 
the  Eighth,  the  land  was  deluged  with  the  blood  of  the 
natives.  Elizabeth  depopulated  Munster.  James  the  First 
depopulated  Ulster.  Cromwell  cut  off  thousands  of  the  Irish, 
and  treated  the  survivors  with  more  than  Turkish  cruelty, 
William  closed  the  sanguinary  scene,  and  the  genius  of 
England,  satiated  with  blood,  amused  itself  under  Anne,  and 
her  successors,  to  George  the  Third,  in  erecting  the  most 
hideous  monument  of  legal  persecution  ever  exhibited  to  th  e 
view  of  an  astonished  world.  During  these  horrible  scenes, 
a  priest,  a  bard,  and  a  wolf,  were  alike  objects  of  state 
vengeance   in  Ireland.     The  same  reward  was  proclaimed  for 
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the  head  of  each.  The  bards  have  been  exterminated;  but 
the  priests,  sustained  by  a  higher  power,  survive,  for  w^hat 
end  yet  remains  to  be  developed. 

The  persecuted  bards  of  Ireland,  Hke  their  brethren  of  ancient 
Wales,  had  long,  and  assiduously  laboured  in  the  service  of 
their  country.  They  sung  of  its  ancient  glories,  they  mourned 
over  its  woes,  and  lamented  its  downfall.  They  incessantly  ex- 
erted themselves  to  rouse  their  fellow  countrymen  to  resist  the 
invader,  and  stimulated  them  to  almost  incredible  deeds  of 
heroism  and  romantic  valour.*  Hence  they  became  par- 
ticularly obnoxious  to  the  English,  by  whom  they  were  invariably 
proscribed  and  persecuted.  This  extraordinary  succession  of 
men,  has,  notwithstanding,  left  behind  imperishable  memorials 


*  The  following  eloquent  passage,  from  Remarks  on  the  Speeches  of  our 
famous  countryman,  Grattan,  in  a  modern  periodical,  presents  a  true  picture 
of  Irish  warfare,  for  centuries  after  the  invasion  : — 

"  What  Ireland  might  have  been  with  her  great  original  qualities  of  war  and 
peace,  cultivated  and  guided  to  her  true  interests,  is  now  beyond  conjecture. 
In  the  recent  struggles  of  the  empire,  she  has  not  fallen  behind  any  of  its 
kingdoms  in  the  vigour  of  her  genius,  or  the  valour  of  her  soldiers.  It  cannot 
be  doubted,  that,  in  her  historic  darkness,  many  a  bold  hand  and  mighty 
intellect  arose  and  perished.  Men  fought  from  the  rage  of  appetite,  from  the 
madness  of  faction,  from  the  impulse  of  gallant  blood  ;  without  direction  and 
without  reward.  History  recoils  from  this  furious  gladiatorship,  and  leaves  the 
heroic  slaves  without  a  name.  Yet,  in  a  nobler  cause,  and  in  a  later  time,  those 
men  might  have  stood  among  the  glorious  of  the  earth.  If,  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Homeric  prayer,  the  light  had  been  let  in  upon  the  conflict  round  that  trampled 
and  defaced  corpse,  their  native  sovereignty,  the  world  would  have  seen,  grap- 
pling hand  to  hand,  many  a  form  worthy  of  kings  and  chieftains,  many  a  noble 
courage  and  superb  mind,  stamped  by  nature  to  have  led  armies  to  battle,  and 
guided  the  councils  of  empires." — New  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  iii.  p.  554. 
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of  patriotism  and  genius.  Many  of  these  remnants  have 
escaped  the  destroying  hand  of  time,  and  the  yet  more  de- 
structive rage  of  the  relentless  persecutor.  Some  will  be  found 
in  these  volumes,  but  several  are  still  scattered  through  the 
country,  which  it  is  hoped  may  yet  be  wrested  from  oblivion. 

The  few  contained  in  this  work,  relate  chiefly  to  the  times 
of  the  second  James,  and  his  descendants.  Although  the 
Irish  fought  for  that  monarch,  it  was  more  from  a  principle  of 
allegiance,  with,  perhaps,  a  vain  hope  of  regaining  their 
freedom  and  confiscated  estates,  than  from  any  particular 
attachment  to  him,  or  his  ungrateful  race.  With  characteristic 
bravery,  they  resolved  to  conquer  or  perish  in  his  cause;  but, 
the  pusillanimous  king  betrayed  them  on  the  very  verge  of 
victory  by  his  dastardly  conduct.  This  sunk  deep  in  their 
hearts.  For  his  descendants  there  was  but  little  sympathy  in 
Ireland.  The  attempts  of  1715  and  1745  in  Scotland,  excited 
no  correspondent  sensation  or  movement  here ;  neither  "  tongue, 
pen,  or  sword,"  was  moved  in  their  favour. 

For  a  long  period,  however,  after  the  revolution,  the  last 
of  the  race  of  our  bards,  indignant  at  the  national  oppressions, 
and  disregarding  the  terrors  of  death  or  exile,  which  inevitably 
followed  detection,  poured  forth  their  feelings  of  political 
hope,  enmity,  revenge,  or  despair,  in  strains,  which  roused 
and  strengthened  those  passions  in  the  breasts  of  their 
desponding  countrymen.  These  "heart  home  lays"  of  their 
venerated  bards,  the  people  treasured  up  in  their  memories  ; 
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and,  as  it  was  treason  to  sing  them  openly,  they  were  chaunted 
at  private  meetings,  or  by  the  cottage  fire-sides  throughout  the 
land,  with  feelings  liltle  short  of  religious  enthusiasm.  By 
these  means,  the  embers  of  discontent  were  fanned  and  kept 
alive,  until  they  burst  forth  in  those  terrible  conflagrations 
which  afterwards  entailed  so  much  misery  on  the  country. 
The  effect  the  government  could  punish,  but  it  could  not 
prevent  the  cause.  Perhaps,  if  a  remedy  were  sought,  the 
best  would  have  been  to  give  publicity  to  those  proscribed 
stanzas.  The  spell  of  secrecy  would  thus  be  broken,  and  the 
charm  from  which  they  derived  their  principal  influence  dis- 
solved. Time,  however,  has  rendered  them  harmless.  They  are 
now  remembered,  merely  for  some  favorite  expression  or  poetic 
beauty ;  and  sung,  more  for  the  sake  of  the  charming  airs  with 
which  they  are  associated,  than  for  any  political  sentiments 
which  they  may  contain.  The  claims  of  the  ill-fated  Stuarts 
are  forgotten.  These  once  national  hymns  can,  therefore,  at 
the  present  day,  be  considered  only  as  curious  literary  frag- 
ments ;  and,  as  such,  they  are  now  laid  before  the  public. 

Although  the  present  part  of  this  work  is  entitled  **  Jacobite 
Relics,"  yet  some  poems  of  an  earlier  date  have  been  admitted. 
The  *'  Lament  of  the  Gael,"  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  ;  "  John 
O'Dwyer  of  the  Glen,"  in  the  days  of  Cromwell;  and 
perhaps,  one  or  two  others.  The  greater  number,  however, 
were  composed  at,  and  since  the  period  of  the  Revolution  of 
1688.  Of  the  authors  but  little  is  known.  In  a  country  groaning 
under  the  inflictions  of  penal  laws,   and   the  influence   of  a 
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system  of  universal  espbnage,  the  utmost  caution  was  necessary 
to  avoid  detection.  Many  of  these  pieces  were,  therefore, 
composed  under  circumstances  of  impenetrable  secrecy.  The 
few  particulars,  however,  that  could  be  gleaned,  will  be  found 
in  the  notes. 
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eiiie  ^i5UT  jiisi)   y^^M'^^T- 


€ijie. — Ci<^  x^n   Ámu^ch  ? — (Yé<^]n<^i')     r,K  yéuTn<^y  ^<^cií 
yliioc, 

5<^íi  é<^6<^ch  n<<  cuib  n<^  b-oibhche, 
Cifte. — fVlo  léun-5hoi|tc-p  pii !  <^  ché<^b-)-he<^|ic  5<^n  pbh, 

21  iieim-cheipc  <^5  yc|iioi*  60  TK^imhbe ; — 

2['y  5U]t  céuf<^bh  <^n  ^ui|ie<^TiTi  b^hy, 
6*):ui5  me  'noiT  5<^ti  |*uilc,  5<^n  c]iléi|ticb,  5<^n  ehloi5, 
^^  c<^onih-cb|iuic  A5  |*einr)e<^6b  lÁolcbe. 

ye<^TTi. — '21  cbeUe  5<^n  bbinib,  bubb  éi5e<^n  b^mh  |ncb 

50  b-éAi3<^  6  iom<^b  b1obbbb<^bb  ; — 
|71<^|t  bo  cblÁon<^b<^|t  cuib,  'y  bo  cb|téi5e<^bA|t  me, 

'X  <^m  <^en<^|t  5<^n  ):ui]te<^nn  bblbbeAi'-yA. — 
5ibb  pbenici*  cu  bb-):ui|im,  5lé5be<^l  Tn<^p  lil, 

'Y  bo  bbeul-Y<^  m<^|t  mbil  ti<^  bb-^i]t  iTi-bbe<^cb 
4^1 'I  ei-pec^cbc  <^nn  pn,  '■)•  <^'c]iéub-fo  zK  Tn5b 

"tlioy  c|téiTie  *n<<  y\r\r\e  <^  cco'ÍTnhe<^i'c<^|i. 
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IRELAND    AND    KING    JAMES.^ 


BY  HENRY  GRATTAN  CURRAN,  ESQ. 


Ireland, — What  stranger  turns  for  refuge  to  ray  hall, 
Whose  gate  still  opens  wide  to  misery's  call  ? — 

James, — Thy  James  alas  !  in  want  and  woe  I  come 
To  seek  the  shelter  of  thy  friendly  home. 

Ireland. — Woe  !  that  the  sanction  of  thy  sacred  name, 

Should  come  to  deepen  destitution's  claim ; 

When  foes  discomfited  should  trembling  flee 

Before  thy  reeking  blade  ! — but  woe  is  me  ! 

Gazing-  upon  his  baffled  brand,  the  Gael 

Curses  the  hordes  that  warp  the  eternal  scale ; 

And  rend  with  ruffian  hand  the  trembling  string, 

That  waked  the  heart  to  rapture's  fervid  spring ; 

Or  at  the  shrine  its  deep  devotion  poured. 

When  Christ  looked  down  where  Christian  priests  adored. 
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Cijie. — 2[  di|téun-bAi|i  'y  <^  clunn<^iTi?»,  n^cpéi5-p  bo  nilieiy- 

5iMi  yhéini<^b<^|i  cuib  be'b  bluííb]ie<^nn  chu, 
beibb  <^Ti  r-e  ]iiiiiie  <^ii  chjiuiiine,  c<^obli  le<^c  A'6  choi]rii[ic 

0  bli<^e5hAl  <^'x  6  bbjioib  6o  iiAniilibe  ; — 
t)ei6b  )rAébb<^|i  A5111*  vml,  beibb  éi)ile<^c]i  A'y  reinibb, 

'2li[i  eli|iAoynilun|i  Á5  ce<^cbc  <^'6  cboiinbbe<^cbc 
^215  Clenienc  'y  A5  pbilib  A'y  ^l^^pley  5<^]i  nme 

IVb  cb<^oi)ibii<<.bli  ']•  A'b  cbonnipc  cboibhcbe. 

Ye<^ni. — 5^'^'^""  5^'n  ^^h  ^^1*^  clieile  ^'y  mo  cbuib, 

*Y  <^'6  éii5iíi<^if  30  bb-yuiliin  cl<^oibbce 
'T  5^^^^  rpeuri-clui|iÁbli  A  11501I,  bo  rp<^ocbAbb  <^i|i  iriui[t, 

^y  bo  céu|'<^bb  le  coiTK^Tin  bUe<^'f, 
Cbuni  nie  <^5U'r  cu,  (^ji  5-eléiíi  A'y  é^\\  5-CI015, 

'X  5<^cb  l<^ocli  iiie<^|i  be  cbine<^b}i  (Tlblle^bb, 
bbeicb   'n<^  Ti-<^ol-bb  11013  3<^n  nme,  <^3  pléiíte<^clic  'y  <^3 
'j*einne<^bb, 

C<^ol-cb]iuic  le  Diilif  l<^o1cbe. 

€i|ie. — ^^f'l  b<^e3b<^l  ope  <^noii*j  c<^  Aon- inline  n<^  cpumne 
'Y  <^p  n<^0]rib-bbpoin3e<^l  inbiliy  c<^oibb  le<^c  ; 
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James. — Spouse  of  my  soul  1  I  was  constrained  to  flee — 

The  minions  I  dared  trust  abandoned  me  ; — 

Out  on  the  false  ones  !  thousand  foes  pressed  on — 

Betrayed — deserted — could  I  stand  alone  ? — 

Thy  Phoenix  form  !  thy  cheek's  fresh  lily  hue  ! 

Thy  fragrant  lips  distilling  honied  dew  ! 

Dear  victim  !  wiiat  are  these,  when  churls  prevail. 

And  thy  sons  curse  the  brand  that  thus  could  fail  ? 

Ireland. — Bend  not,  my  stately  oak  !  nor  let  dismay 
Blench  thy  bold  brow  !  the  craven  may  betray — 
Desert  thee — foes  assail  thee — but  in  vain  ! 
God  is  with  thee  to  shelter  and  sustain. 
Gleams  the  bright  blade  !  the  ocean  from  afar 
Wafts  to  thy  aid  all  circumstance  of  war — 
With  Clement's — Philip's  banner  streaming  high, 
Naples  shall  shade  thee,  and  thy  foes  defy. 

James. — My  spouse !  my  portion  !  in  thy  changeless  faith 
Is  all  my  pride — my  hope  of  glory's  wreath — 
Count  o'er  the  valiant  hearts — the  true — the  brave. 
Whose  truth,  by  sea  or  land,  has  earned  a  grave. 
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]léifehipib  3<^ch  bftoib,  \'x  5éibheAnn  lonn  <^  b]i-):uil, 

2Vx  sleufpAib  <^i]t  mui|t  n<^  inilce  ; 
beibli  y<^é|i-chl<^Tin<^  Ycoic, — 5^^i^^i^^  bhochr  á^\l  ir!ne<^l 

50  Teibpb  c<^|t  ypuch,  n<^  b|ié<^n-coi]ic  le  bpoib, 
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In  loyal  strife,  to  bid  our  holy  fane 

Pour  to  approving  heaven  its  welcome  strain — 

And  lofty  spirits  of  Milesian  line/ 

Freely  in  their  vi^hite,  happy  homes  entwine — 

Proud  and  unfettered,  from  all  controul, 

Save  the  bright  spell  that  binds  them  soul  to  soul — 

Ireland. — But  rest  thee  now  !  a  firmer  hope  remains  ! — 
A  hand  divine  prepares  to  rend  thy  chains  ! 
The  Mother  of  the  Man-God  shall  invoke, 
The  Eternal  deal  the  liberating  stroke. 
The  Scot — the  Gael — the  rallying  thousands  come; 
The  reeking  sw^ord  half  chokes  the  ravening  tomb  ; 
And  o'er  the  deep  the  festering  boars'^  shall  flee, 
Racked  with  "  the  want,  the  woe,"  they  wrought  for  thee. 
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cboip, 
^l<<^icli  ^i<^linli<^|a  n<^  T^"^^?  ciae<^cb  plii<^Ti<^c]i  n<^  »1-65, 
5<^ii  blriobli3<^6]i  ifK  lio3\bb,  m'):h<^ch  cdoince  50  6eoi5]i  ! 

•^liit  \a  5lilÁn  <^n  6i]i,  c<<v  A  bl<^oibh  cAif,  c<^i-  coip, 
•21  biK^dbliche  50  bipeAcli,  <^ift  <^o]i  b<^cb  '-pA  jio)*, 
bbl6b  c<^cfi  <^nn  <^  beol,  5<^n  c]iL<^on<^i)]i  <^nTi  <^  cl66b, 
'2lcbc  mnie  <^5uy  c<^onie,  3<^n  yc<^cndbb  60  ]Tp6bb. 

21  fennb-cbopp  b<^  c<^i-p,  inv^p  5beTp  Aija  <^'  ri-e<^)*j 
b<^  5bléi5iol  <^  5eu5<^,  <^  tntuji  A'y  <^  b<^i*, 
5<^ii  bbeini  6.^\^  6.  y^^6.y,  6.  li-e<^b<<.n  n<<'fi  cliAi*, 
5u|t  yb^fimsb  <^  "r<^U,  'y  A  cfiilcbc  60  bA  be<^i*. 
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LAMENT  FOR  THE  QUEEN  OF  KING 
JAMES  11.^ 

BY  HENRY  GRATTAN  CURR\N. 


Dark  source  of  my  anguish  !  deep  wound  of  a  land, 
Whose  young  and  defenceless  the  loss  will  deplore ; 

The  munificent  spirit,  the  liberal  hand, 

Still  stretched,  the  full  bounty  it  prompted  to  pour. 

The  stone  is  laid  o'er  thee  !  the  fair  glossy  braid, 

The  high  brow,  the  light  cheek  with  its  roseate  glow; 

The  bright  form,  and  the  berry  that  dwelt,  and  could  fade, 
On  these  lips,  thou  sage  giver,  all,  all  are  laid  low. 

Like  a  swan  on  the  billows  she  moved  in  her  grace. 
Snow  white  were  her  limbs,  and  with  beauty  replete; 

And  time  on  that  pure  brow  had  left  no  more  trace. 
Than  if  he  had  sped  with  her  own  fairy  ieet. 
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Yo  <^n  |711i<<i|te  bA  mho,  b'<l  b-c<<iTii5li  50  pil, 
'2lclic  (Vl<<i|ie  <^'r  l/\^^\le,  <^5ut  |7i<<i|ie  no  6h6 ; — 
Xo  An  |711i<<<ipe  5<^Ti  51105  itiniie  b^f  bo  tiA  becbh<^ibh, 
'Jin  ]1.t5h-bheAn  ni<^|i  b'wc-jiib,  6.  clnoy  leif  <^n  5-c]io. 

"pltc^ech  yiieunK^ii*  bA  mho  'n<^  C<^é-p<^]t  n<^  T^^5h, 

'Jin    ]lÍ5]i-):hlÁich    b^    n<^oni]irli<^,   ly   buMi    bllye    6o'n 

]lonnh. — 
'|71e<^V5  íi<^<5ííi^i  ^5^X  ^5^S  ^^'^  ^^T  P  ^^ibh  5no6li, 
yiiochc  tVilnle<^bli  50  h-ipoll,  y^  bháó^]\x^  'n  á  n-be6i3h. 

btobb  ^uí^ch  A511V  <^\\,  5<^n  ^puAfcAilc  'ti  <^  n-6<<il, 
715  bi<^n-yc|iioy  }^6.  n-b<^o1ne,  b'K]\  nih'ion5<^i*  A  ni-bí^i* 
'21  b-cu<^i]ni3  Y  <^  5-c<<il,  c^j  luAiMice  <^nn  5Ácb  <^pb, 
21   5-c<^onie<^]',    6.    5-Cfííon<^cbc,    'y    <^    n-5<^onbbAcbc    60 
bb<<nnli. 

^?l  c<^lÁinh5  nl'l  uiji,  b'<<v]a  dK^ifbiol  <^n  5hfii<^n, 
^<^c]i  lionc<^  5<^n  ^in5be<<.ll<^cb5  b'K  b-ze^yb^y  ^\^^^^  ', 
\sAo  nib<^U<^cbc  bo  xb1o|i,  <^3U]*  ni<^llÁc]ic  n<^  iiAoimh, 
60' n  bnie  bo  bbibip,  <<v'  bh-'|:lAidie<^l*  <^n  bl]* ! 
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Whatever  of  purity,  glory,  bath  ever 

Been  Hnked  with  the  name,  lovely  Mary  was  thine; 
Woe!  woe,  that  the  tomb,  ruthless  tyrant,  should  sever. 

The  ties  which  our  spirits  half  broken  resign. 

Than  Caesar  of  hosts  ^ — the  true  darling  of  Rome, 
Far  prouder  was  James — where  pure  spirits  are  met ; 

The  virgin,  the  saint — though  heaven's  radiance  illume 
Their  brows — Erin's  wrongs  can  o'ershadow  them  yet. 

And  rank  be  the  poison — the  plagues  that  distil, 

Through  the  heart  of  the  spoiler  that  laid  them  in  dust; 

The  rapt  bard  with  their  glory  the  nations  shall  fill. 
With  the  fame  of  his  patrons,  the  generous,  the  just. 

Wherever  the  beam  of  the  morning  is  shed. 

With  its  light  the  full  fame  of  our  loved  ones  hath  shone; 

The  deep  curse  of  our  sorrow  shall  burst  on  his  head 
That  hath  hurled  them — the  pride  of  our  hearts  !  from 
their  throne — 

c2 
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y^  clieiiTihioU,  y^  clieoibh,  c^  <^ti  "ppéijt  <^rin  y<^n  IS, 
|71n<<^-fÍ5lie  áz^  c<^oíne<^6h,  5<^ti  ysizh  <^i|i  6.  Tii-b]i6ri, 
r^    <^n    c-<^oy6<^    zK    <^n    c-05,     ):<^    cbUoib}ice<^chc    A 

n5le6iblij 
0  b'ioc-|-u6  \n  ]tÍ5]i-bhe<^Ti,  <^  cli'ioi'  leiy  <<vn  5-c|io6b  ! 

'yi<^5  5éiinneAc]i  ti<^  m-bo,  <^i[t  lé<^n<^  ní'l  V^^? 
4l<^  li-em  <^i]a  n<^  5éii5<^ibh,  c<l  n-éu5Tn<^iy  A  5-ce6il, 
^I'l  éii3  <^i|i  <^n  16,  Tii'l  leim  A5  <^ti  eo, 
0  6'íoc-yúb  <^Ti  ]lÍ5li-bhe<^n,  <^  chloy  leii*  <^n  5-c|i6feb  ! 

C<lib  5<^obhlAibh  5<^n  c|ie6i|i,  bo'n  r<^obli-p  be'?»  5I16, 

?lnn    Yiop-bh|ioib,   <^   n-b<^oi|ip,   7110  clinAo'iblire<^c}ic,   mo 

ycleoibli  ! 
C<^  cp<^ochdbh  <^i[i  mo  T^^b,  z\  T5W  <^i[t  mo  yceobb, 
'2lTin  yn<^  ci<^nc<^ibb  m<^ii  <^  cb1bbcbe<^p,  <^ip  bibipc  <^n  ^6  ! 

1]*  ce<^]ac  <<bbbbAp  ly  mo,  'ti<<  <'s.bbbb<^ii  ti<^  n-5le6ibb, 
y^eul  C|i<<vibbce  bo  cb<<iil<^i5b,  'y  <^n  <<vic-"fo  50  nuc^bb 
C<<  5<<pdi<^  <^iiTi  5<^cb  6,  c<<v  <^  5-c<<vi]ibeAf  bo'n  jloimb, 
^6.  Xphnne  m<^p  ^^^s^K^bb,  léi|i-bb<<ibbce,  mo  bboicb  ! 
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The  mid- day  is  dark  with  unnatural  gloom — 
And  a  spectral  lament  wildly  shrieked  in  the  air. 

Tells    all   hearts    that    our    princess   lies   cold  in    the 
tomb — 
Bids  the  old  and  the  young"  bend  in  agony  there  ! 

Faint  the  lowing  of  kine  o'er  the  seared  yellow  lawn  ! 

And  tuneless  the  warbler  that  droops  on  the  spray  ! 
The  bright  tenants  that  flashed  through  the  current  are 
gone  ! 

For  the  princess  v/e  honoured  is  laid  in  the  clay. — 

Darkly  brooding  alone  o'er  his  bondage  and  shame, 
By  the  shore,  in  mute  agony,  wander  the  Gael — 

And  sad  is  my  spirit — and  clouded  my  dream, 

For  my  king — for  the  star  my  devotion  would  hail — 

What  vvoe,  beyond  this,  hath  dark  fortune  to  wreak  ? 

What  wrath  o'er  the  land  yet  remains  to  be  hurled  ? 
They  turn  them  to  Rome  !  but  despairing  they  shriek, 

For  Spain's  flag,  in  defeat,  and  defection  is  furled — 
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^Vi  c<<6hbli<^c]ic  <<a\Yi  mo  bhlop,  'y  rvi  y:hK^•^ye6.b  ino  Mioicli, 

leift-bhcliblice  ^r\n  y6.  n-50,  ne<^|tc  ph<^]i<^oh  n<^  ni-bpo, 
T  r'^'5  M^^^T^  5^^  ^^^^  ^^^Tt  'T  ^  feb<^oine  5<^n  clo6]i<^bh  ! 

^21  |vio5h-^blAidi  clieijac,  ch6i|i,  11113  M<^í>ív^  ^X  ^'  ^-coiji, 

Ycuiia  bioiTiAi*  Ay  "ppleoib,  lucbb  clifiAdiyAch  nA  ni-bob, 
&o  bhibift  50  Trn-cbeA|tc,  <<it  n-bAoine  'y  <<v]t  noidi  1 
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Though  our  sorrows  avail  not — our  hope  is  not  lost — 
For  the  Father  is  mighty  ! — the  Highest  remains  ! — 

The  loosed  waters   rushed  down  upon    Pharoah's  wide 
host — 
But  the  billows  crouch  back  from  the  foot  He  sustains — 

Just  power  !  that  for  Moses  the  wave  didst  divide, 
Look  down  on  the  land  where  thy  followers  pine  ; 

Look  down  upon  Erin  !  and  crush  the  dark  pride 
Of  the  scourge  of  thy  people — the  foes  of  thy  shrine. 
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cno6ii4i'2i  t|^i  c^ijiia^nse. 


ye<^l<^6  <^  iteifi  <^  5-céin  choiy  leAfi^  bli<^mh, 

'2I5  6é<^TK^b1i  le<^]in<^-binbh  y^^en  Áip  eAybAibli  neipc, 

0  \io  !  ip<^oi  f5(^in<^ll<^ibh  bpoin  ! 
to  6lie<^|tc^Y  le'ni  cb<^obh  ce  c<^écb  3<^n  <^Tr»b<^|ic  me, 
ybeiii-bbeAn  TiibeAi'Aiibb<<,  bbéul-cÁi]*,  bb<^n<^nibuil, 

0  \io  !  bu6b  cb^icbTie<^Tnb<^cb  pi66h  ! 
bubb  6b<^ichce,  ciu5b,  fciiéim]ie<^cb,   né<<.Tn}ip<^ch,  c<^ni<^|i- 

b<^cb<^l<^cb,  yldebAcb,  peuplc^cb,  c<^cb<^i)*e<^cb, 
Cii<^ebb<^cb,  c<^it<^5  6ubh,  5<^ti  cheim  ^  cApnn-^boik 
lei  'n  <^  m-be<^|tc<^ibb  (^5  cé<^cbc  <^i]a  bx^iUe-ch]ticb 
0  |t6  !  50  c<^l<^TYib  'n  <^  be6i5b  ! 
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CLIONA    OF    THE    ROCK/ 


BY  HENRY  GRATTAN  CURRAN. 


The  night  clouds  gathered  o'er  nie  ;  anguish  preyed 

Upon  my  sinking  spirit — forth  I  strayed, 

'Till  by  a  lonely  fort  I  came — and  there 

Stood  darkly  brooding  o'er  my  soul's  despair; 

When  lo !  revealed  before  my  dazzled  eyes, 

Girt  with  the  gushing  radiance  of  the  skies, 

A  nymph  appeared ; — exuberant  and  bright, 

In  sable  lustre,  o'er  her  brow  of  light 

Fell  the  dark  tresses,  whose  descending  flow 

Mantled  the  maiden's  steps  with  tremulous  glow. 

She  touched  the  harp — and,  oh  !  the  answering  sound 

That  floated  from  the  throbbing  chord  around ! 

Oh  never  yet  could  earthly  feeling  win 

Froili  harp  such  voice  to  pour  its  fervor  in, 

As  trembled  to  that  touch  : — the  song  had  ceased. 

And  scarce  the  etherial  beam  those  fingers  graced. 
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óo  b'niTiioUc<^,  l*<^ébh-5hl<^Ti,  \ihbh  o  ph<<vili|iif, 
0  |io  !  |ie  5lioc<<vy  A  nieo|i ! 

Ic^didie  bl<^'rb<^  ^-^u]'  b|téuc]ib<^  fe<^iicli<^i"p, 

0  |io  !  50  foilbhip,  p5b<^ch  ! 
'21  bi]ine-5hucb  c<^émh,  'f  <^  beul  5<^n  be<^}im<^b, 
71  n-bli5bdiibh  n<^  n-ei5f  ')*1  léu5b<^b]i  ii<^  ixApcliA  yuilc 
5<^e6b<^il5e  A5  (^icbpif  "Tseul  n<^  bb-ve<^|i<^-clio]i 
'2li|i  di^5heAchc  n<^  n-bp<^3<^n  i:<^oi  jieini  50  b<^nb<^, 

0  |t6  !  <^  in-b<^|ic<^ibh  7i<^  T^%b  I 

bMMi  lAi*<^bh  n<^  5-c<^é[i  'n  <^  5néi6b  Tn<^|i  e<ílÁ  <^ip  ypuidi, 
Y3<^écbe  <^n  c-i*neAcbc<^  50  cpeun  <^  n-6e<^p3<<.ji, 

0  fio  !  'n  <^  le<^c<^in  5<^ti  cbeobh 
'Y  A  m^\6.  bubb  cb<<.él  <^i|i  6.  li-eAb<^in  leAiilx^cb, 
léi|i-5bUn,  5]íe<^n<^mbuil,  nih<^eiibb<^,  nib<^i]-e<^m!uiil, 

0  fio  !  bubli  c]idlni<^  clobb  ! 
bubb  cbe<^l5<^cb,  i:<^ébb|i<^cb,  5<^éche  <^  pA]nb<^p-|io]3, 
'2I5  c<^idie<^mb  ti<^  T<^éi5be<^6  cpe'm  cb^ebb  a'  n-edcli]i<MiT], 
le  n<^  b-<^él-cb]iobb  le<^bb<^iíi  ly  Tié<^Cx\  diA|t|i<^iri5pe<^b}í, 
'p<^él-cboin,  Tn<^iic<^icb,  ^'y  lAecb-Tne<^|i  V^^ipse 

0  po  !  ^}\i  leAcbAn-bbfK^c  f|t6il ! 
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While  o'er  the  snowy  page  she  poured  along 

The  silent  burthen  of  that  wondrous  song. 

It  was  a  glorious  record — in  those  lays 

Burned  the  bright  memory  of  other  days  ; 

Meanwhile,  with  glowing  lip,  and  voice  that  rolled 

Symphonious  to  their  theme,  the  maiden  told. 

In  language  of  the  Gael,  the  sage's  lore — 

The  virtue — the  emprise — in  days  of  yore 

That  Banba  nurtured  ^ — and  across  the  brine 

She  traced  the  prows  of  the  Milesian  line. 

The  berry's  glow,  the  swan's  unsullied  plume, 

Her  cheek  of  softness  blended  to  illume — 

Her  forehead — oh  !   t'was  smooth  as  infancy 

Exhibits,  ere  the  soul  forget  the  sky. 

Its  bright  eternal  home ;  ere  mortal  care 

Hath  left  its  shadow  or  its  impress  there. — 

And,  o'er  its  soft  expanse,  so  brightly  meek. 

Her  sable  brow  was  arched  with  slenderest  streak. 

Her  eyes  with  light,  with  lambent  glory  fraught. 

Flashed  deep  into  my  soul— the  maiden  wrought 

On  satin  garments,  next,  the  mingling  chase ; 

Wolves — hunters — hounds,  were  there  in  headlong  race; 

There  too,  the  broidery  portrayed  the  brave 

Who  gathered  laurels  o'er  the  bounding  wave. 

With  faltering  tongue,  I  said,  celestial  fair  ! 

Vouchsafe  a  gracious  answer  to  my  prayer. 
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'^liclijii)*  b<^nih  ):éin,  le  b'<^eTi-coil  <^icchini  ope, 
C|te<^6  é  <^n  'pe<Sii<^Tin  ip<<<'ti  Ti-3|téi7i  <^|t  5]i<^l)li<^iy  chuc<^inTi, 
0  |to  I  no  A]i  Ci^-pAbli  cu  <^7ii  clioija  ? 

0  |io  1  6o  c<^ille<^6]i  'i*  <^n  ii-5leol6h  ? 
4^0  <^Ti  bh|ioin5e<^l6'<^  n-5lAe6]idi<^]a  teijibjie  i)i]i<^iye<^!n]iinl, 
le'jt  cc^iUeAbh  <^  5-céin  nd  c|iéun-):l)i|i  clK^bnd  ? 
^0  Céi|t7nc  ni]ie<^y<^pMi<^  cjie  Ti-<^|a  ceApAbh 
le  ceill  <^i|i  5]ieAl<^-f]ipim:1i,  ^A\\  b-ze^chz  0  '2llb<^iii, 

0  ]to  !  cliinjt  nun  lice  <^i[t  yeol? 

bubb  bbdn<^m]iuil,  niionl<^,  c^^oni,  ci^vif,  c<^pcb<^nn<^cli, 
"21  lÁoícbe  CTie<^i*b<^,  5<^n  mb<^^ll  <^5  ']p|ie<^5<^ipc  bdmb, 

Op!  le  Ubb<^|idi<^ibb  <^  beoil  : 
If  bei^jibb  <^[i  p  n<^cb  bfobb  fub  b'):bio)-|iAii', 
^op  5lbh  nibe<^y<<.iTn  5U|t  b[n5b  bo  ybe^^ncbAf, 

0  fio  !  <^i|t  5b<^i'r5e  ti<^  b-rpeon  : 
'2lcbc  11*  tne-p  Cl'iobbn<^  6  cb<^o1b]i  ii<^  c<^pji<^i5e, 
bo  c<^]'<^bb  <^b  lion  <^5lnTi-pn  fT<^|tcb<^  bbiuc  ; — 
Vionc<^[t  be<^di<^-  uiyse,  b'io5<^ibb  b<^|i[iAille, 
'^In  pbfob  le  me<^nTn<^in  btobb  <^b  5bl<^c<^ibb--r'j 

0  po !  b'<<  yp]ie<^5<^bb  5<^n  cbeoibb  ! 
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From  some  high  region — thj  resplendent  home, 
To  mortal  converse,  since  thou  deign'st  to  come  j 
Say,  art  thou  she,  for  whom  the  compassed  towers 
Of  Ilium  toppled  o'er  her  failing  powers  ? 
Or  Deirdre,  lovely  nymph,  for  whom  the  glave 
Was  purpled  in  the  bosoms  of  the  hrave  ? 
Or  Ceirnit,  sage  inventress,  she  who  taught 
Our  land  the  lesson  she  from  Alba  brought ; 
And  bade  the  crystal  current  of  the  stream 
Heave  into  life  the  mill's  mechanic  frame  ?  * 
In  accents  calm  and  sweet  as  ever  filled 
Man's  ear  and  heart,  from  honied  lips  distilled, 
The  maiden  answered, — doubtless  true  the  fame 
Which  you  recount  to  grace  each  storied  name^ 
But  mine  is  Cliona — the  beetling  side 
Of  the  tall  rock  my  home ;  ^  to  pour  the  tide 
Of  coming  things  before  you  I  am  here- 
Bright  be  the  revel,  let  no  envious  tear 
Dash  the  deep  current  of  the  mantling  bowl, 
In  tones  of  rapture  pour  the  joyous  soul : 
Exulting  fiercely,  Martin's  followers  ^  rave, 
Your  Charles,  they  say,  lies  mould'ring  in  the  grave ; 
But  heed  them  not,  for  in  the  forts  of  hills 
A  prouder  theme  the  pealing  anthem  fills ; 
When  bards  with  loftiest  strains  indignant  vie, 
Proclaiming  that  false  broods  mendacity. 
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^iy  5Ífch  TnuiT<^ii<^ch,  <<]ib  i-liochb  tVlli<<iic<^in  rnlK^Uui^liche, 
O  ^  V^^^^  ^^  ye6X6.b  5U|i  ):<<5b}i<<vfeli  C<^poliii' 

'Y*  é  cliluinim  <^5  6<lini}i  á.'y  (^5  ^<li5]iibli  Ai|i  le<^f<^ibh  cnoic 
2ln  r|i(^ch  60  5<^i|imdie<^]i  yp'^x  cburn  fe<^l<^b  yuilc 

0  |io  !  51111  cb<^n<^b<^]t  50 : 
If  cuiTi<^y<^ch,  c<li5e<:^iYibuil  <^i]t  |t<^ib  b'fuil  Chdipl  cheipc, 
71^  6]iui6e<^6h  5<^ch  l<<  le  cl^jt  5e<^l  b<^nb<^ii 
If  ):e<<]i[t  m<^\i  Tnbe<^y<^im  'n<<  YcAc<^  An  |71h<i]i5<^ibb, 
If  d<<ich  bbeibb  5<^^^<^-p^i^ic  Ybe<<5b<<vin  cbe<^l3<^icb, 

0  |io  !  b'<^  le<^5<<.b]i  'f  <^n  n-5le6ibh  ! 

bi<^Mi  <^idif  iiioiin  <l|i6  6e  5bn<licb  <^5  e<^5l<^if 
Cli^i6b,  All  c-feAiicbAif,  5bp^6bni]iAip,  5beAiiinnAich 

0  \\ó  !  bo  leAiibb  nA  b-05  ! 
'^I'f  fcAjidiA  5^11  cb<<inib  'iiA  bbe<<i5b  pn  A5Aibb-fi, 
'Zlifi  chlAjt  An  cAbbAijine,  A5  cp^5bA6b  5Acb  bA|tpAille, 

0  ]\o  !  le  f  Ai]tfin5e  ceoil ! 
Yeninibb  50  f<<<nib,  5An  f3<<vrb  jionnb  5li<^ll<^-plioic, 
'2I5  fenineAbb  5Acb  b^m,  5Íbb  cl<<idi  le  feAlAb  pbli, 
CA  bbup  b-pAcenc  le  i:<l5liAil  5An  beAjiniAb, 
If  "):e<l|t|a  le  cAif5ibb  5An  "|3^ch  5An  eA5lA, 

0  ]io !  fin  6ei|ieAbb  le'm  f5e6l  ! 
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Truth  beams  upon  the  crest  of  Cashell's  son  5 
Hosts  gird  hhn  round ;  our  own,  our  righteous  one ; 
Banba's  warm  heart  with  him  no  despot  shares, 
The  slumbering  blade,  lo  !  tardy  justice  bares  ; 
Down  with  the  spoiler !   till  no  English  tread 
May  pause  in  anguish  o'er  the  countless  dead. 
From  every  shrine  redeemed,  in  choral  swell 
God's  chosen  priests  his  mighty  works  shall  tell ; 
Our  pastors,  meek,  and  continent,  and  true — 
And  they  shall  register  the  deeds  you  do 
To  be  a  beacon  light  to  other  days — 
Then  crown  the  goblet — and  exulting  raise 
The  festive  measure — let  no  abject  sense 
Depress  your  spirits ;  heaven  is  your  defence  ; 
Even  now  the  impress  of  the  eternal  seal 
Is  on  your  freedom's  fiat — fare  thee  well. 
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If  icAbA  me  <^  5-cuTYilK^ibb  5<^]i  oiudi  le  reuiiiTK^, 

5^  búbh-clipoíbhec^ch,  cpéich-l<^5,  cl<^idi5  5<^n  C|ie6i|t ; 
2Vm  bh<^i*c<^bli  <^5  buiji  'y  (^'m  bhpu5h<^6h  <^5  b<^cclil<^ic]i, 

7i  Imb  loni  fleibhe  Tp<^oi  bli|i<^cAbb  <^n  bVijioin  ; 
5<^ii  c]iÁp<^ib  A'ni  chAbh<^i|i  <^c]ic  ^oiiri  'f  <^  5l\<^olc<^, 

fco  bliec^ficuijli  <^i[i  b-ruif  b^inh  aii|iliii5  rAebh  leif, 
50  Ti-<^icb|n]*e<^bh  buinn  5<<>ch  iiinn  biibb  leiji  bo, 

le  bull  5[iéíiiii,  ijléipe  A'l*  5<^i]ibG<^y  ceoil, 

6'  {^.i-bjiif  <^i[i  b-ciny  búmn  cuif  n<^  y<^o]^i-^}il<<vich, 
5<^Ti  ):ui  fuur»  5iiéibh  '3uy  ^Krh  ^  n-5leoibli 

"^I'V  5U|t  5<^iinb  beibli  binji  <^  n-búcbc<^y  Ipbéibhlini, 
7['x  cpu  cIk^oiti  €ibhi|t  zK^]\  3<^n  rpeoiit. — 
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CANTICLE    OF    DELIVERANCE. 

BY  HENRY  GRATTAN  CURRAN. 


Too  long  have  the  churls^  in  dark  bondage  oppressed  me, 

Too  long  have  I  cursed  them  in  anguish  and  gloom ; 
Yet  hope  with  no  vision  of  comfort  has  blessed  me — 

The  cave  is  my  shelter — the  rude  rock  my  home : 
Save  Donn  and  his  kindred/  my  sorrow  had  shaken 
All  friends  from  my  side,  when  at  evening,  forsaken, 
I  sought  the  lone  fort,  proud  to  hear  him  awaken 
The  hymn  of  deliverance  breathing  for  me. 

He  told  how  the  heroes  were  fall'n  and  degraded, 

And  scorn  dashed  the  tear  their  affliction  would  claim  ! 
But  Phelim  and  Heber,*  whose  children  betrayed  it, 

The  land  shall  relume  with  the  light  of  their  fame ! 

The  fleet  is  prepared,  and  proud  Charles  is  commanding, 

And  wide  o'er  the  wave  the  white  sail  is  expanding, 

The  dark  brood  of  Luther  shall  quail  at  their  landing — 

The  Gael,  like  a  tempest,  shall  burst  on  the  foe ! — 
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C<1  C<^]iolui*  lonn  'y  A  c]i<^bhlAch  5léu|T<^ 

'Y  m  mh^}zhpbh  f e  bonn  bo  clilAiiii  lúcé|tuiv, 

'y  beibli  v^5^^<^  5^^^^'"^  cjieun  5<^n  cl<^y  'y  dn  coiji. 

'Ipe<^y6<^  beibh  5pe<^nn  le  ):oiin  <^5  éi5yib]i, 

^t'l*  ciuui  bliíiin  5léuTT<^  <^5  b<<^inili  <^n  cheoil, 
bei61i  c<^nc<^in  <^  6-Ce<^]nli<^i|t  ^<^  yb<^nib<^i]i  <^5  Y<^0|i-):blAicb, 

7[x  co5b<^  T^^s'ie  <^5  cleijt  le  v^5h<^il  6'm  leo5b<^n, 
bei6b  ce^llA  A5UV  uipb  5<^n  cbmnye  (^5  pc^piycy*, 

bei6b  e<^vb<^ipc  bi^-boinbnAich  6.  6-ce<^nipoill  €i|ie<^n, 
beibb  yc<^ipe<^6b  ^5111*  ye<^nníi<<>bb  <^i|i  cbomplucbc  éi5in, 

T  ^T  Ti*^^'^<^cb,  pcbe<^cb  5<^oibliil  50  bp<^cb  'n  <^  bbeoi5b. 

yi)i  <^5<^b  0  cbuif  5<^c]i  |iiin  b<^  inbeiiin  liom, 

7l'"p  ine<<vni]ifiui5li  ^éiri  bo  c]i<<vc]i  mo  yceol, 
ri5e<^6b  5<^cb  cpobbAifie  A  3-cobb<^i|t  le  Ye<^]tlÁ)' 

Cumibm5b  <^ii  con|i<<vbb  ]iéub  30  cl<^cn  6<\i  ti<^iii]i<^i6 
yiii  A5<^ibb  <^n  c<^n  d'y  5<<;bbAibli  le  clieile, 

P]ie<^bAib]i  le  ^onn  ^*x  ple<^nnc<^ibb  ineidi-pboic, 
le<^n<^ibb  <^n  v^5^i<^  ^^V^  bb|ioin5  6.nr\  eirbicb, 

'Y  l^K  b-ionipo^5be<^bb  <^én  le7'c<<cb,  o'n  Ti-5leoibb. 
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The  bards  shall  exult,  and  the  harp  string  shall  tremble, 
And  love  and  devotion  be  poured  in  the  strain ; 

Ere  "  Samhain"  ^  our  chiefs  shall  in  Temor  assemble — 
The  "  Lion"  protect  our  own  pastors  again  : 

The  Gael  shall  redeem  every  shrine's  desecration  ; 

In  song  shall  exhale  our  warm  hearts  adoration  ; 

Confusion  shall  light  on  the  foes  usurpation. 
And  Erin  shine  out  yet  triimiphant  and  free. 

The  secrets  of  destiny  now  are  before  you — 

Away  !  to  each  heart  the  proud  tidings  to  tell, 
Your  Charles  is  at  hand,  let  the  green  flag  spread  o'er  you ! 
The  treaty  they  broke  ^  your  deep  vengeance  shall  swell : 
The  hour  is  arrived,  and  in  loyalty  blending, 
Surround  him  !  sustain  !  shall  the  gorged  goat 'descending 
Deter  you,  your  own  sacred  monarch  defending — 
Rush  on  like  a  tempest,  and  scatter  the  foe  ! 


d2 
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run   c7ibi)|i?icT)   eiii€^i<^)t|. 


711(1  m(^i6in  5<^c]i<^  lu<^in,  bUhim  ^^\^  me<^|ibli<^U  -riK^iii, 
'Y*  uie  A5  AmhAjic  u<^i]ii  <^i|t  n<^  nK^ol-clinoic, 

f71<^|i  n^ch  clinmm  <^ti  u<^ill,  <^5  c<^|iii<^iii5  chum  cu<^iti, 
^l^  l<^inh<^c1i  5unn<^tbhe-7Tio[t  <^  in-buin  €<^b<^i[i ; — 

(Tluii^  6-c<^5<^b  fibli  50  lu<^di,  beibh  Ap  n<^mhui6-Tie  50 
bu<^n, 
21  n5[i<^b<^ni  po  mho\\  <^'  n-€ipiiin, 

'Y  beibb    cl<^nn<^   pi]i  50   Tpuc^p,    ):liucb,   A5   ob<^i]i    -pi^tn 

'y  Á  [Tlbmite  n<^cb  C|iu<^i5h  yub  5<^i*^hAil  bhochr'. 

ly  ip<^6<^  pTin  <^5  yCnl  libb,  'n  <<|i  3-cobl<^  'f  'n  <^|i  n-bú|3<^6b, 

Yibh-yi  cbe<^chc  c]iÚ5<^inn  50  b-Ci|iinn, 
2l?i  5]i<^)'p<^ibh  lúí:bmb<^|i,  bo  5blAn^Abb  An  pninc  bhmn, 

2Vx  <^n    c-fe<^n-cbiil<^irh    chúmb<^ib}i  r<<  <^i]i   5^<^^^^^^^ 
bbocbc' ; — 
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THE    EXPECTED    OF    IRELAND, 


BY  HENRY  GRATTAN  CURRAN. 


I  turn  to  the  hills,  with  the  dawn  as  I  waken, 
And  sickens  my  soul  o'er  its  promise  deferred ; 
The  wave  with  no  hearts  exultation  is  shaken. 
No  cannon's  deep  voice  o'er  Ben-Edar  *  is  heard. 
Oh  speed  to  sustain  us !  oh  leave  not  the  crown 
Of  green  Erin  the  brow  of  her  tyrant  to  press  ! 

On  her  names  of  renown, 

Her  invaders  look  down. 
And  the  Gael's  aching  heart  sinks  with  shame  and  distress. 

The  hope  of  your  coming  o'er  Erin  has  brightened, 
In  wakefulness  present — in  vision  displayed — 
Until  in  your  promise  her  shackles  seem  lightened, 
And  rent  from  her  bosom  the  shroud  that  arrayed. 
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6^  bli-):eicipe<^ni<\o1v  bbu|i  5-0011511(^61^5  <^5  r[ie<^yc|i<^Mi  ii<^ 
5-CÚI-11I10C5 

21-^uy  C<^|tolLq'  <^  b-zuy  n<^  ycleipe; 
b]ii<^6b  MldnilK^it  cpupiii}id|i^  <^5  yeinnedbli  5<^lkfioiiip<^ 

2liji  ylilK^bh  Ti<^  iii-b<^n  bb-pioiiii  'y  Ai[i  cliiioc  5fteine, 

'Y   bK   6-c<^5<^bb  pbb-ye   cbu5diniie,    m    cbeib):e<^6]i   \]i 
5-coii5n<^bii, 
Í3]ii<^6b  ):e<^|i<^  ii<^  buicbcbe  <^iiii  Á  leine ; 
bb-^uil  0  fcb<^iTi5edn  in  Cbuiy,  50  ciUb<^|iÁic]i  <^n  cbú|iy<(, 

l)bi<^b]i  Coiidcbc  A5uy  00156  lU<^bb  A5  eilionib  ; — 
bbK^bli   cLiiUe<^bb    py   ii<^cb    6úbb|i<^y,  <^5  r<^|iia<^iii5  r<^ii 
c]tiuch  chu5b<^inii, 
50  l<^Tin<^iYih<^|i,  ludimb<^]ij  eubz\\om, 
budiii     <^ll<^ii'    Ay    <^n     5-cu<^ii"p]mi]ir,    bo    l<^5<^i6h    A]i 
5-con5n<^bb5 
'X  beibb  6oncb<^5h  ^^ay  Un<^  <^5  ^  cbéíle. 

b^  n-5<^bb<^bb  clÁiirx^  ^eiU,  Á  yci<^ch  A'y  <^  5-cloíbbe<^mb, 
'215U]-  p|aion]iy<^  n<^  Ti-5<^^^fi<^^  M^^  C<<v|icb<^icb5 

bbi<^bb   0'Yuilliobh<lin   \)heá\iá,   <^5  c<^|t|t<^in5  50   rjiéun 
cbÚ5<^inn, 
2I5UI*  |71<^c-con-|\/l<^|i<^  n<l'|i  cb]iéi5  |ii<^inb  6.  cb<<i]abe; — 
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Oh  gleam  but  your  swords  on  the  goats  to  advance  ! 
Bid  our  Charles  in  the  front  his  position  to  take, 

And  at  liberty's  glance, 

A  wide  host  from  their  trance, 
Over  bright  Sliev-na-mon  and  Knock-Greny  will  wake.^ 

Oh  fly  to  our  shores,  and  should  weapons  be  wanted, 
Our  hands  in  the  blood  of  the  despot  we'll  dye ; 
They'll  come  from  Kildare,  and  from  Dingle  undaunted. 
For  Conaught  with  Ulster  in  Glory  will  vie : 
Every  spot  of  the  land  burning  spirits  will  send. 
And  oh,  when  regenerate  they  leap  from  the  chain, 

What  shield  may  defend 

Those  who  taught  them  to  bend. 
When  with  Una  her  Donald's  united  again. ^ 

The  clan  of  O'Neill  with  the  sword  redly  gleaming,* 
Will  come  with  Mac  Carthy  the  prince  of  the  Gael — 
And  O'Sullivan's  banner  from  Bear-haven  streaming — 
Mac  Mahon  our  strong  one,  that  never  could  fail — 
On  Mac  Morogh  of  Leinster  the  scourge  shall  be  laid  ; 
Blarney's  lord  his  disgrace  with  Mac  AwliiFe  will  share — 

When  her  ranks  are  arrayed. 

With  the  pole  and  the  blade, 
Then  shall  Sabia '  rejoice  and  her  tyrants  despair. 
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beibh  O'tv^urichAibb  UT5lie<^n,  6'<^  5h]ieAb<^b1i  50  bnm, 
beibb  <^n  chle<^cli  <^5  Y<^6]ibli,  <<^\  <^nn  <^  b<^|ip  <^  bheibliedy 
l3eibb  Ajt  n<^ir.]i<^ib  ^"^uy  ^^h<\^bh  6.  b-pcUl  A  ]i-<<ki|ibe. 

"poill'peoch<^ib]i  '^e6.\\]w^rzy  <^5uy  bé<^nip<^ibli  ye  culloib, 

Jl^bli  5U|i  "|pdb<^  é  d  b-piolloi|t  nd  fc|iiííMie<^cbc<^  ; — 
bi<^bb  <^|i  yceul-ne  cojtc6i|i,  'n  Ci|tinii  (^5  boicbc  py, 

'2l5U'r  Citocbi:Aibbe<^li  <^  bh-'puil  beobb  bhe'n  c-pol  ub  ; — 
5be<^bb<^ibh  p<^b  loin-5bleobb,  'n  'iocbbAji  5<^n  pnn  tP^^P^j 

'^  ^ou6.b  5<^ch  f63b  bo  bb1bh  ^cá, 
5<^n  cboifce,  5<^n  ch|tcn6i5,  5An  ^b^on,  5^71  mbc^ipc-fbeoil, 

2I5UI*  5inbbibb  le'm  ]-ce6l  5^bb<^il  cbimcbicU. 
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The  magical  pillar  where  Garret  lies  sleeping,^ 
Shall  thrill  to  the  war-cry — his  spirit  shall  come  ; 
The  day  spring  whose  radiance  illumines  our  weeping. 
Will  glare  like  a  sun  stroke  on  them  to  consume  ; 
In  their  darkness  of  soul  they  shall  turn  from  the  ray 
That  arises,  their  dream  of  despondence  to  break, 

When  the  pageant  display. 

And  the  banquet  decay, 
Oh  swift  be  the  bolt  Erin's  vengeance  to  wreak  ! 
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innii-ci)ii  Mi)'2nM)  4)'2i  <^i-5'2ieM)^vii. 


bponAcli  ):in[ieArm  cirice  Ciunnn  1 

fce<^5lil<^bli  Á71  ):liuinn  inhui,  5l<^in,  nihAedi  : 
\/\6<]i  c<li6  cjieurK^ibh  le  cfiiK^ibh, 
'2lclniuÍ5lie  u<^inn  6lÍ5lie  be. 

5inbliinuib  5i<^  blunriTi  50  b-ci, 
|71<^|i  r]iu5  le  ni1o|ibli<^ile  mo\\f 
lonely  beobli  <^i*  blijioinn  An  inhll. 

4l<^o'í6h  'i*  <^  clilAnn  o'n  n-bilinn  n-boimhinn, 
0  choniTi  50  coimi  bliAbh<^iTi  beobh  ; — 
O'n  pblAnc<<vpcn  Y<^é|i):<^ibh  ye, 
21  n-3in6be  be  \  zK  ^\i  n-6oich. 
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LAMENT     OF     THE     GAEL.^ 


BY  HENRY  GRATTAN  CURRAN. 


Woe  to  the  land  of  Con,  -  for  o'er  the  plains 
The  bounteous  soil  his  sons  in  freedom  trod ; 
With  blind  and  fierce  misrule,  the  spoiler  reigns. 
And  mocks  and  mars  the  eternal  laws  of  God. 

Outcast  in  climes  remote,  his  children  weep. 
Conjuring  Him  to  be  our  safety's  tower  5 
Who  from  the  writhing  monster  of  the  deep 
Redeemed  the  trembling  prophet  of  his  power — • 

Stretched  forth  his  hand  to  Noah's  faithful  race  ; 
And  bade  them  o'er  the  waves  securely  ride, 
That  veiled  a  slumbering  world — He  can  release 
Our  sinking  land — in  Him  our  hopes  abide. 
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ClÁnn  li-l]7i<\eil  Uon  d  tIu<<.i5]i. 

5<\Ti  5li|iAiTi  5<^n  jhiK^iy  bo  diuj  -i'é, 
O'n  nimii  iiobhApcv^icli,  ]iu<^ibh  ; 
béÁ|iyv\]7i-ne  bu<\bli  be  Mieom  i^e. 

Cpcibe<\nili  b<\iTi5c<\nn,  bodicliuf  A'f  5|i<\bb, 
IcxMi  bo  5liiiAirli  5inblie  <^n  fvijlie, 
lob  <\i|i  ylioy^b  ly  "I'c  ^.-uAiji 
yupcAclic  bo  5lilus\iy  0  ybU\idie<\y  '^e, 

yiKMp  loii3Ínu"f  '5  Á  mfio  ni<^i|i5, 

'2l5b<\ibb  bo  cli<\il5  cjiolbbe  <\n  }lÍ5be, 

le  biOTn<\b  5p<\y  <^'y  beup 

to  yu<\i[i  vein  <^|i  yon  <\  5]nnonib. 

to  5be<^bb<^ni  50  biiio^bnibAp,  bu<^Ti 

C  |U5b  n<\  n-biil  bo  c}ie<\nnÁi5b  chl<^nn, 
Ye<^p<^nn  y<^ibbbbip,  yuArbAuij  y<^eft, 
5<^n  cbioy  bb(\o|t  n<\  ynieAbb  y|ie<^n5. 

^^Ab^  yin  yiom}>\  'n  <^  pun, 

b<^5<^|i  bbu<\n  b''<\|i  5-CU11  0  Ap  bb-yob,- 
\/<\\^  h^^^^he\x  l<\y<^|my  5<^n  leun, 
ye<<.oilynb]i  50  yieibb  yinn  0  bbpon. 
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His  arm  upheld  the  host  of  Israel  safe. 
When  countless  perils  round  their  path  were  poured — 
Weak  in  His  grasp  they  saw  the  billows  chafe — 
The  mightiest  shall  he  His  people's  sword  ! 

Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity — confiding  pray'r — 
Breathed  to  the  King  of  kings,  in  anguish  deep. 
The  mercy  won  for  Job's  unmurmuring  care, 
That  o'er  the  mourner's  trust  will  never  sleep. 

Longinus  too,  with  gathering  ills  opprest, 
That  solace  earned,  with  tears  and  holy  deeds, 
Which  heav'n  exults  to  pour  upon  the  breast 
That  loves,  and  bows  confiding  while  it  bleeds. 

And  He,  the  Holy  One,  whose  gushing  veins 
Spilled  their  redeeming  current  for  our  weal — 
He  shall  be  with  us— and  shall  rend  our  chains, 
Our  burthens  lighten,  and  our  freedom  seal. 

The  extinction  of  our  race — our  country's  shame. 
The  tyrant  threatens — but  the  power  that  shed 
Through  Lazarus'  cold  lips  the  vital  flame, 
A  shield  of  safety  for  the  Gael  shall  spread. 
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'^In  -iiu<^5h  libb  nd  ):<^élchoin  <^n  éir]n5li  'x  <^"  v^^^^^  6uibli, 
vl5  |iii<<.5<<i|i-  Ti<^  cleipe  A'y  b'<^  léi^  c}iu|i  yK  61i<<.o1[ip  ? 
|/o    Tm<^|t-yv\  !    50    upéidi-l<^5    ni<^c    pié<^|iUii]-   b<^   11^511 

blbijic ! 

ly  rpu<^illi5rbe,  clAonm]i<^|i  'f  if  rpei^pn  bo'ii  b]ioiTi5  oilc, 
C]au<^b]i-nibiomi<^  l^fi^iS^  V^  ylieiilc^  <^'y  ]p<<v  1-C|iib]iinn, 
'5  <^  Tn-bu<^l<^bh  ]ie  beuMibb  <^[i  5-clei|ie  ^'y  A[i  ^{^oirhi. 

'Y  1^K'\\  bbu<<.l  bo  clilAinn  '^lié<<>niuiy  c'|ioi]in  ■|-]i<<o|i  ii<<^  b-rfii 
|no5b<<.cbc<^. 
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THE  PROPHECY  OF  BONN  FIRINNEACH.^ 


BY  HENRY  GRATTAN  CUIÍRAN. 


Does  thy  spirit  despond  that  these  wolves^  perfidious, 

forsworn, 
Should   banish  God's  priests,  and  laugh  his  religion  to 

scorn ; 
Feeble,   exiled,  is  Charles,   the  son  of  the  monarch  we 

loved, 
Far,  far  from  the  hearts,  that  would  bleed  to  sustain  him, 

removed. 

Oh  foul  is  the  treason,  that  bids  us  our  truth  abjure. 
Our  faith  to  our  own  regal  race — oh  !  dark  and  impure 
The  breast  that  devised,  and  the  traitor  lip  that  proclaims 
Our  throne  and  our  truth  to  belong  to  any  but  James. 
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Yc<^by<^ibh  <^n  cSi|tne<^cii  le  ipoiíine^fic  u6.  5péine, 

^l'x  ycc^ippbli  <^n  ceo6h-p  be  pli6it-yhle<^chc<^ibli  Cibhip  ; 

Tin    c-linpnie   beibh   beojK^ch    d'y   'plonbpui'  ']p<^oi   bh<^o|i- 

piK^cbr, 
'Y  <^n  bjiícléiit  50  niob[t<^ch  Ann  yeonip<^  \v\-^h  yeminy. 

beibli  €i|ie  50  ]*u5<^cb  'y  A  búnc<^  50  b-AebhY<^ch, 
2Vy  5<^eb1ieil5  '5  <l  fcpúb<^bb  'n  ^  niúp<^ibh  <^5  éi5yibh  ; — 
béuplA  ^^6.  ni-buiji  n-bubb  30  cúcb<^il  ip<^di  néullc<^ibb, 
^ri*  Yé<^Tn<^y  '11  6.  clmijic  5bil  <^3  c<^bbdipc  cún5<^nc<^  bo 
51i<^obbUib]i. 

beibli  (^n  b'loblA  pn  luiz:ci|i  ')•  ^  bbúibli-cbe<^3<^)3  eidn3b, 
'Y  <^n  bbmbbe<^n  p  zK  cicnnr<^ch  n<<.c]i  fiTYiblm3be<^nTi  bo'n 

3-cléijt  clnpc, 
'5  ^  n-b1bi|ic  cÁp  C|tiúcb<^ibb  50  ^euu-l<^yib  6  €i|nnTi ; 
2ir\  l<^oive<^cb  'y  ^  P|iionni'<^  beibb  cuipc  <kc<^  d'l*  <^én<^cyi ! 
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The  sun  shall  burst  forth,  and  the  clouds  shall  melt  in  his 

sight, 
And   Heber's  proud   race  shall  awake   in  their  native 

might ; 
And  the  em[)eror  shall  weep,  and  Flanders  writhe  in  the 

chain, 
And  the  "  Brickler"  ^  exult  in  king  James's  chambers 

again. 

Erin's  soul  shall  be  glad  in  the  hall,  at  the  festive  board — 
And  in  science  and  song  her  sweet  language  o'er  earth 

be  poured ; 
And  the  tongue  of  the  churl  shall  in  darkness  and  shame 

go  down. 
And  James  shall  return,   the  full  joy  of  our  hearts  to 

crown. 

And  the  fables  of  Luther,  that  darken  the  holy  word. 
And  the  false  ones  that  knelt  not  where  God's  own  priests 

adored ; 
That  hour's  retribution  shall  scatter  from  Erin's  shore, 
And  Louis  shall  see  what  hearts  our  own  prince  adore. 
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T  €  '21  5  1)  '21  41    1)  U  1  &  1)  €. 


'2lip  l<^iinAibh  biibli  leip  <^'f  Ai|a  l<<ni]i<^c]i  yAT5]norr, 
to  5]il<^]i^<^b]i  Ay  Cijiiiiii  in<^|t  <blidinpln]i  nA  niei|tlich, 

'Y  <\\i  iii-b<^ilce  bo  i"li<^op<^bli  6  <<v[ib-cbioi' : 
bK  m<^ip):e<^6b  n<^  ^inne  'f  <^|t  n-<^|i7ii  bbeicb  i-eiininbi^ii, 

"^Ip  Ti5<^i[t7ii  bubb  cpeuTimlK^fi  <^5  r|t<^cbc  fioi*, 
'Y*  <^f  ni<^ip5  bo  bbéu|tTp<^61i  le<^i*-<^i]ini  ^^\l  Ybéu|tl<^i* 

5o  m-bi^iniie^^bb  <^  |iéini  clieApc  be  Yhe<^5b<^]i  bmbbe. 

to  c<^illeAbli  le  r|iéimb)-e  <^p  5-ce<^ll<^  le  cbeile, 

0  b'e<<.i3<^ip  n<^  ):Aol-cboiii  6.  hh-yKú-Qh\uoch, — 
to  le<^5<^b<^p  li^ocbjid  cbimi  c<^di<^  bubli  dipeine, — 

4li'l  Aclic  cpe<^cbAb]i  <^5itv  céui*<^bb  <<^ux  cp<<^bb  cpolbbe : 
ly  ^pb  <^r<l  <^n  beuplA  'y  5^11  r<^].>Aib1i  'y  <^]i  n-5<^^^ii<^il^5e, 

ly  b<^lbh  Áp  ii-€i5p  ^5  5n<<cb-cb<^otb]i, 
50  b-r<^5<^bli  lA  éi5i]i  c<^p  pAipse  yéupl<^y, 

to  blK^iiTpeAy  <^  péi]ii-clie<^pr  be  yiie<\5b<^ii  bbiííbbe. 
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SHANE    BUI.^ 


BY  HENRY  GRATTAN  CURRAN. 


Oh  where  are  the  heroes — the  lights  of  our  story, 

Our  land  from  the  Dane  that  defended? 
Could  death  yield  them  back,   with  their  bright  wreath 
of  glory, 

One  more  living  leaf  might  be  blended  ; 
Could  our  pray'rs  the  proud  Finians  recall  from  their 
slumber, 

Oh  the  pride  of  the  world  weM  again  be ! 
Not  a  foe  to  our  prince  Erin's  soil  should  encumber. 

And  woe  to  the  power  of  Shane  Bui. 

The  shrines  of  our  faith  are  destroyed  and  polluted. 

By  treacherous  wolves  that  assailed  us ; 

The  race  of  our  mighty  is  fall'n  and  uprooted — 

Oh  weep,  for  our  high  hope  has  failed  us. 
e2 
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6o'ti  b-"p1iÁ|i<^i|ie  ch]iei5lir1iedc]i-yc  y<<di<^bh  Á  piy, 
le  ce<^l5  'y  le  clÁoii<^bh  ii<^  b-<^icnie  ii<^ch  fcé<^p"]:<^6 

CI1U5  b<^iib]i<^  beujidcli  má.\i  zK  p  : 
'^licchini  ^'y  615)1  liiliini  <^i|t  <^cli<^i|i  An  Aen-nilieic, 

50  5-c<^y<^61i  A]i  yeujilAy  'y  <^"  l)b<^iib]i<^  50  -^leuybo,, 
«bo  bb<^m):eAv  <^  péini-cbe<^|ic  be  pie<<^5b<^7i  bhuiblie. 
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Rude  jargon  our  sweet  native  language  supplanting  ; 

Mute,  mute,  shall  the  harp's  thrilling  strain  be ; 
Till  Charles,  with  his  flag  on  the  ocean  breeze  flaunting, 

Shall  humble  the  power  of  Slinne  Bui. 

Oh  sad  is  my  heart>  that  for  exile  and  danger. 

Our  generous  prince  should  have  left  us  ; 
But  Banba's  wild  curse  shall  alight  on  the  stranger, 

Whose  perfidy  thus  hath  bereft  us  : 
Dread  Avenger  Supreme  !   hear  my  soul's  supplication  ! 

Swift,  swift,  let  his  course  o'er  the  main  be  ! 
Our  Charles  shall  bind  up  the  deep  wounds  of  the  nation. 

And  Erin  exult  over  Shane  Bui. 
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yiie  <ii-in   3i)?iM)rni. 


5uit  Tpdbc^  c<<  ^n  oi5-bhe<<.n,  5^71  poi-Abli  le  yeuplAy, 
0  iTiille<^bb,  6  leor!<^bli,  6  yeolAbh,  z^]i  cpéun-7nlim|i, 

^<^  ):e<^it<^-clioin  c]i|iobb<^,  bhe  choip-Tlioclib  tN/hilepuiy, 

'215U-J-    bc^uiipeAiTK^oib    coi[tne<^cb,    <^y    cbpoii-pboic    le 
i:dobb<^p  ; 
5lAíiTp<^ín  Cl<<p  ^bblÁ,  0  n<^  C6b<^icb  50  leip, 

t)eibb   Tloisbce   Aija    nd   boidijiibb,    50   inoi)bnib<^p<^cb, 
Tne<^6hd[i<^cb, 
7I5  cpi<^ll  cbum  fco  pbci'b<^--rd,  <^  ybile  n-i  5b<^bbít<^. 
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SHEELA     NA     GUIRE. 


BY  JOHN  D'ALTON. 


On  the  height  of  Lisgreny  ^  cried  Daniel  O'More,  ^ 

"  Oh^  Erin !  dear  maiden,  how  long  shall  it  be. 
Ere  thy  bridesman  in  triumph  will  come  to  thy  shore  ? — 

But  ruin  has  fallen  on  thy  warriors — and  thee  ! 
Yet  the  torch,  that  must  kindle  a  world  in  thy  cause, 

May  haply  the  zeal  of  our  cannons  inspire, 
Against  those  who  would  trample  thy  freedom  and  laws, 

And  flout  at  the  wedding  of  Sheela  na  Guire, 
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Yin  ce<^chc<<vifie  c[i<<di<^nib<^il,  5<^n  ]-p<<y  cliuni  An  |\/I<^ioift, 

5<^c]i  pilibh,  5<^ch  ):<li5b  5lic,  5<^cb  y<<|t-pbeÁft  b'K  cbjiein- 
e<^cbr, 

bbeicb  b<^ili3bcbe  An  lA  u6,  Aip  <<p6  leA|*A-5péme  ; — 
Puncb  IX  V^^  C|ioi6beA|t5,  6*A,  diAoycAbb  inAji  ]*]iA'Í5lnocc, 

fcpuinÁMiA  6'<l  b-pléiifcAbb,  b'<<v  n3péAyAbA  ebum  pe5e; 
Yeú|alAi'  ceArnipéAbbnA  bb-^reAji  CipeAn  5^11  mliAill, 

[TlAc  lli'bb|nAni  '^IpA,  50  cAlmA  meAbhAjiAch 
7I5  rpiAll  cbinn  60  pbcf6A-yA,  A  yinle  n-1  51i<^^^ip<^- 

'2l|i  luAcliAini  A  5p<<bb-5eAl,  50  b-<<lmnn  le  Yile, 

ChudUMi  A  5<^ipe,  Ai|i  <<|ib  nA  6-c|vi  |iío5bAccA  ; — 
CbiiAlAbb  'y  An  Ypi^nni '},  le  li-<<cbAy  b'<<  mnpn, 

CbuAlAbb  yAn  iocc<<ill5  '^uy  Aijt  ^]\b  bbAilce  lAoipcb, 
CbuAlAbbI  n-^ijiinn,  le  -peile  b'iv  inbuibbeAmb, 

50  5-cui[i):ibbe  nA  5<^^^^<^il  bbocbc',  'nA  peim-cbeApc 
Ajiir, 
^Acb  biAbb   y^  nA  ycjiAebb   bbochc,   ibifi  mbeiplicb  inAp 
blnbb, 

50  b-c|iAecbAbb  p  5<^UA,  An  Aicme  3An  blieuyA, 
T  5^  b-poi'^Abb  fi  A  cAfiA,  le  bl^b  cbeA[ic  nA  Cleipe. 
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"  Tliese  vallies  shall  ring  with  the  triumph  of  hosts ! 

The  signals  shall  flash — and  the  thousands  obey  ! 
Bards,    Heroes,    they   hear  me — they    flow   from   their 
coasts — 

Proud  hill  of  Lisgreny  !  thou'lt  triumph  that  day. 
Echo  will  forward  the  beat  of  our  drum. 

What  chiefs  in  the  hearts  of  our  mountains  'twill  fire ! 
O'Brien  of  Ara,  *  exulting  will  come, 

And  Charles  the  bridesman  bless — Sheela  na  Guire, 

"  When  to  Erin  was  whispered  the  name  of  her  spouse. 

The  laugh  of  her  heart  ^  over  Europe  was  heard  ; 
In  Spain  'twas  received  with  a  kindred  carouse, 

And  in  France  and  in  Italy  gladly  declared. 
The  homes,  that  our  fathers — our  childhood  endeared. 

That  our  memories  cling  to  with  pining  desire, 
Shall  be  ours — ours  again — and  the  brave  will  be  heard. 

The  long  exiled  brave — cheering  Sheela  na  Guire, 
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Ci<^  b'e  ch^bliyeAbli  <^n  y<<|a-p]ie<^|t5  bpe<^3]i^  ovluiiin,  An  \\Íí6.K'\i, 
2U\\  5]nirin  ^5  ce<<y|ic^bh,  50  -|TAiciiilied]i  clunii  ycleipe, 

V<\obh<^|i  A^\^, 

215  ):iiA]'C<^ilc  lid  i)ni<<v  ub,  'x  bX  5p<^b]ic]i<^iiii  le  yeuitlAy. 
C<^  bh-yuil  CÚ  <^  Ylieu|ilAir  ?  ri<^  be<^ii-yi  Aen  inlK^iU! 

oibiji  rd|t  rpeim-inhinii,  50  b-eAycdibli  n<^  o^^^^j 
bdin  ):u<^ini  Ay  5<^c1i  biieAn-plioc,  <^'y  yeib  yu<^y  <^ii  <^b]i<^pc; 

Yu<^y  leiy  n<^  ceolcAibli,  50  irio6]niili<^|iAcb  7neÁbb|iv\cb, 
:^l5  citK^ll  clunii  bo  pboyb<^-yA,  A  pule  n-i  5bdbbp<^  ! 

CA  v<<y<^cb  '11  <^  ylAobi^iblu  6.^\\  yhleibhnbli  'yAi[t  nilidcilins, 
'2l5uy  bnin-5hucb    no.  ii-eLmlAidi,   <^i|t  5héu5dibli  'y  Á, 
n-dibbcbe  ; 
le  bi<<v]i-die<^y  ii<^  speine,   bibli'  An   cb|i<^obb  5Uy  'y  <^n 
7i5eniib|ie<^bh  <^nn, 
'Y  iK^cb  bpe<l3b   be<^y  r<<  {Diiocbuy,  A5  yéibe<^bb  chmb 
yoiUye. 
P|te<^b<^ibb  <^  n-<^émybeAclir,  An  iiieub-yi  piicl  m-b[iiÁii!  ! 

Ie<^n<^ib1i  <^  cbeile,  A^viy  yeuclic^ibb  bliu[t  b-c[t{<^rb  1 
t71<^cbcii<'\i5b  A^]l  5béu]a-5boiii,  bliujt  5-céuy<^bb  le  ck^ti  ! 

yiiiol  n<^  bb-ye<^|i  5-c<^lm<^,  le<^nAi5b  bliuit  leib-):be<^]a  ! 
<l5  veoil-choyc<<vi|ic  bob<^ich,  <^y  Y^>bbU-cbl<<|t  tibbifi ! 
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''  And  will  not  our  hearts  pulse  triumphantly  dance, 

When  the  Major,  the  gallant,  the  graceful,  the  brave,*' 
With  his  chivalrous  comrades  shall  fearless  advance 

A  tyrant  to  crush — and  a  country  to  save  ! — 
Where  art  thou  our  Charles!  ah^  linger  no  more, 

One  flash  of  thy  sword — and  our  foes  shall  retire  ; 
A  clang  of  thy  trumpet  once  heard  on  our  shore, — 

And  we'll  start  to  thy  wedding  with  Sheela  na  Guire. 

"  The  spring  flowers  are  budding — the  blossoms  look  gay 

But  the  winter  of  tyranny  never  departs; 
The  birds  warble  sweet  from  each  feathery  spray^ 

But  'tis  night — starless  night,  o'er  our  hopes  and  our 
hearts. 
All  nature's  awake ! — and  will  not  the  fame 

Of  heroes,  your  fathers — O'Brien  your  sire, 
Arouse  you  to  glory — to  vengeance — or  shame? 

Shall  the  base  churls  still  mock  your  own  Sheela  na 
Guire  f 
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vl  yiille  ]i<\  5-coiiK^Tiii  ]i<\  "pull<\i]i5  ine  b-pi<\ii, 

|/o  yhuil  leiy  <^  5-conihiiublie,   'y  5AT1    5ii5bli  blK^nili  6'^ 

L<<  nic  Mioicli-yi^  le  pe<\~<^|i  50  ye<^|iji):<\[i  An  bb<\b 

leiy  <^ii  léí^bee-p,  <^  ^beAlbb  nÁeb  Air  leiy  iu\  nniAibli; 

|/<\  liKxbhAb'b  leiy  niv\|i  clieilef  tií'|i  péiMin5b  ye  A  c<ly, 
'^hi  5<^^l<^-p^i^^i^  ni<^llui5bdie  yrpdc):<^ni<^cí6  6.  <^b]i<^jicÁ, 

2l'y  cmp):e<^ni  bobAich  cbuni  yobdip  Ay  pnlc  Ti-i  5^^<^^'^P<^' 

ly  Diop  All  cbuiy  eAb'  ^onili,  5Ac]i  l<\  'n-iiAip  A  piiuAiiimi 
2b]\    5b|tu<\5Acb     ne<\nih-b}iéuyAch,    iieAnili -<\é|iAcb, 
neA.nib-Ao1  bill  Tin, 
jAn  yhubbAilcej  5An  rbpéi5bdie,  5An  yheile  5An  cliAoineAy, 
'2lcbr  A5  -puAbAcb'   nio   cbeile  *3uy    b'K    b  éi5eÁn   Aip 
cboHlnbb  : 
'Y  me  An  bpinbbe  ly  0156  'y  ly  yeme  'y  An  ^-np, 

'X  me  plio5):Ay  An  015-bbeAn  A5uy  nocy-Aibb  y'i  Imn, 
'y  f  rbojyAy  An  pnoir-yi  'y  An  cuipye  bbe'm  clipcibbe, 
7b^    015b    mliiliy,    cbunn,    rAiy   niAji   A    luAibbreAjt  A5 
lAoiyeAcli, 
;i5uy  poyv<^^  nio  cbAilni  le  cAcbAotp  5An  AomibpeAy." 
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"  Her  vallies  but  echo  the  voice  of  her  woe, 

In  the  fears  of  her  people  I  hear  her  upbraid, 
How  long  shall  I  bleed  to  a  merciless  foe  ? 

How  long  shall  my  heart's  secret  wish  be  delayed  ? 
But  Saint  Peter  will  sanction  the  welcome  divorce. 

From  him  who  would  ne'er  be  our  maiden's  desire ; 
A  monster  whose  bonds  are  the  fetters  of  force. 

Ne'er  by  heaven  designed  for  our  Sheela  na  Guire, 

*'  My  heart,  how  it  pines  when  I  think  of  the  wretch,® 

Without  honour  or  principle,  virtue,  or  truth; 
Whose    guilt    could   design,    and   whose    power    could 
reach 

To  assail  our  beloved  in  the  hills  of  her  youth. 
I'm  the  oldest — the  last  of  her  sages  confest, 

And  she,  dearest  maid,  can  alone  still  inspire 
A  joy  and  content  o'er  the  gloom  of  my  breast. 

When  Charles  shall  espouse  her,  my  Sheela  na  Guire ! 
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'X  e.  CddiAoiji  be  l)'ve<<|i]i  lion  <^  di|i<<cbc  lioin  'y  <^"  ^^^^^ 

(lb, 

chunclnoll, 
'Y*  e  bliu<^i6h):e<^y  5<^ti  6u<^l5<^|*  le  li-u<^iylib]i  n<^  u\ie, 
7I5UV  pnne,  l^  6úbb<^c]i  é!  <^5  búi]nbli  b'^|t  5-conYibe<^y- 

r|aoibi5b-)n  <^n  ni]iéi|tle<^cb  Ti<^ch  yelbiit  60  clilÁolbbeAbb, 
50   6-noc^<^ibb   An   Y|i<^niie<<vcb  'y  A  bb<^rincíi<^cli6  zh<^\i 
coin  71, 
'ye  6''p<<^3"p<^i*  5<^n  <^nib|i<^i*  lAb  50  ):<^nn-l<^5  5<^n  b]i|aÍ5b, 
'^   iK^ip  A  diioc):<^ibli  <^n   6pe<^in  ub  50  ce<^nn  le  n-A 
cbeile 
l)eibli     <^idi):iie<^nn    c<^nr<\ipe<^e]ir     <^    b-re<<.inp<^iU    nA 
b-CipeÁn. 
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"  Speak  only  to  me  of  the  days  when  ere  long, 

Proud  Spain  and  his  guards  in  transplendent  array, 
Shall  environ  oth*  cause — when  our  chiefs  shall  be  strong, 

And  no  tribute  or  fealty  to  tyranny  pay. 
When  France  and  his  hosts  shall  horse  the  broad  main. 

And  the  Despot  shall  crumble — while  nations  in  choir 
Awake  the  glad  heavens  with  liberty's  strain, 

And  light  up  the  churches  of  Sheela  na  Glare '' 
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511^11  <f1<íie    Mi)^toL 


71  yiidoi  5]il<^in  be  plip'ioni]i-)3oic1i  ii<^  y<<vp-'p]ie<^p  x^o]\  ! 

l)*  biTiiij  pi<^oÍ5hce  l<^oíche  <^5Uf  p<^ibhce  yeinili' ; 

7in  (^oibhinri  le<^c  6ibi[ic  <^p  ti<<'i6  50  leip, 

'Y  <^n  |rÍ5h  ce<^]ic  <^  luÍ5he<^6li  'noiy  le  5n<^i^"e  |Vlh<^ol  ? 

beibliib  yoillyi  <^5uv  céínce  5e<^l  ciiclinih  (^5  5<^<>^'i<^i^j 
'21')'  'pio]ic<^  b'<^  n-b'io5<^bb  <^i|i  clc^p  le  "i^leip, 
beibb  <^oibhne<^-r  <^Y^"^i^i^'  <^^P  6h<<imb,  ^'y  cLeip, 
'2I3  5iííb]ie  leii*  An  |Ti5b  ceA^ic  '\  le  5p<^"iiie  |71b<^ol. 

C<<v  l<^oi're<^c]i  50  buiblie<^niTib<^|i  c<^ii  Y<Cile  <^5  ce<^clir, 
le  6'io5|i<^iy  clmin  6'io5b(^lc<^ii'  le  3<^iib(^  ^'y  ip<^o'<^|i, 
be'ibliib  Y<^oidie  \\i  5-qíícbe  30  bp<<cb  'n  <^  [leim, 
'2I3  bibipc  Á  iK^unbbe  0  5bp<<inne  |71b<^ol. 
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GRANA    WEAL. 


BY  JOHN  D'ALTON. 


O  thou  that  art  sprun^^  from  the  flow'r  of  the  land, 
Whose  virtues  endear  and  whose  talents  command ; 
When  our  foemen  are  banished,  how  then  wilt  thou  feel. 
That  the  king  of  the  right  shall  espouse  Grana  Weal, 

O'er  the  high  hills  of  Erin  what  bonfires  shall  blaze, 
What  libations  be  pour'd  forth  ! — what  festival  days  ! — 
While  minstrels  and  monks  with  one  heart-pulse  of  zeal, 
Sing  and  pray  for  the  king  and  his  own  Grana  Weal! 

The  monarch  of  millions  is  riding  the  sea. 
His  revenge  cannot  sleep,  and  his  guards  will  not  flee ;  '^ 
No  cloud  shall  the  pride  of  our  nobles  conceal, 
When  the  foes  are  dispersed  that  benight  Grana  Weal. 
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ChtblrpeAfi  n<^  niTlre  o'n  Yp<<vmn  50  cfteun, 
Yi<>ri-T^<>ic  Ti<^  tipe  60  C|i<<vbhAfeh  le  pleib, 

^215  conn]ibe<^chc  \r\  Jli^h  dieiftc  <^'x  '^h\i^mne  [TIIk^oiI. 

ypiieA5  b'incirm,  biobh  nne<^bíi<^iít  ojic  50  li^ibijt,  leip ; 
51<^c   cloí6]ie<^mh    chÚ5<^6  A'y  &n^hibh,    á  -^hiihbh   mo 

chléíbb  ! 
Ygnin^rib  0  llishlx^nbi*  luchb  bl<<cli-bhoiné<^cc, 
'2l5uy  pn-pib  An  |ti5b  ceApc  le  5r<^"i"e  |\/lb<^ol. 

C<<  An  c-impi]ie  <^5U]*  l<^oi"pe<^cb  <^3ui*  p<^p<^  &é, 

2I5    n5be<^cbc     cbÚ5h<^inn     50     buíbbe<^Tnyib<^p    'y    <^ii 

Yp<^innedcb  xeimh ; 
beibbib  ficbedcb  7:e<^x6<^,  ryiuince<^p6b<^,  p<<i]ice<<^cb  peibb, 
\e^x  <^ii  Yriobb<^|ic-yo  <^ip  ylisb  cbÚ5<^inn  'y  le  5r'<^i"^ie 

t71b<^ol. 

beibb  fio]i-5}ml  A'y  c<^oi6b  5uipc  A'y  5<^pch<^  cleibb, 
2I5  'piop-bbob<^icb  choibhcbe,  '511^  m  c<ly  lioni  é  ; 
Ycft]OC^<^ib  30  b-1]*icl,  50  rl<<vicb  'y  50  y^<<^or\, 
óo'n  Yríobb<^[ir  bo  blbpeí^bb  'y  bo  "^hixKmue  [TIIk^oL. 
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The  mii^hty  in  thousands  are  pouring  from  Spain, 
The  Scots — the  true  Scots  *  shall  come  back  again  ; 
To  far  distant  exile  no  more  shall  they  steal. 
But  waft  the  right  king  to  his  fond  Grana  Weal. 

Raise  your  hearts  and  exult,  my  beloved  !  at  my  words. 
Your  eyes  to  your  king,  and  your  hands  to  your  swords  ! — 
The  Highlands  shall  send  forth  the  bonnetted  Gael, 
To  grace  the  glad  nuptials  of  Grana  Weal. 

And  Louis,  and  Charles,  and  the  heaven-guided  Pope, 
And  the  king  of  the  Spaniards  shall  strengthen  our  hope ; 
One  religion — one  kindred — one  soul  shall  they  feel. 
For  our  heart  enthroned  Exile  and  Grana  Weal, 

With  weeping  and  wailing,  and  sorrow  and  shame — 
And  anguish  of  heart  that  no  pity  dare  claim ; 
The  craven  English  churls  shall  all  powerless  kneel 
To  the  home-restor'd  Stuart  and  Grana  Weal! 
f2 
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2Vx  <^p  inuinnp  50  li-Aoibliiiiii  5^11  ch<<ni,  'y<\Ti  r-yAo5h<^l  ; 
beibliib  5<^cí61nl  bhcelir  50  h-1iinnTie<^cli  l<<^^  be  fsleip, 

71  bli<^kA  6I11I5  chAlnK^,  5li|i<\b]ini]i<^ip,  fhéinibj 
|/o  cbe<\fb<^-|'  <<.ifi  ]iib<^y5(\l<^cb  bbl<<icb,  5<<.ti  bbéim. 
*b<^  l*|i^c<^bli  le  feAlAb  Á5  Tl^Tllbu16  3c  clÁon, 

beibb  ce(\|ic<\T,  beibb  Áire^v?  bei6b  bKm,  beiMi  I3léip. 
?l5  ):l<^cb<^ibb  A5  "p|ie<\yb<\l  6o'íi  n-<^|ib-|vÍ5  rbpéun. 
beibbib  5<^IU  'n  <^  5-ceAdi<^ibb  b'<<  le<^5Abb  le  piUeip, 
^l'i"  beibb  ]"e<^lbb  <^5  C<<poliq-  ^^\\  5bpAinTie  |/b<^ol. 
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Our  halls  will  rejoice  with  friendship  and  cheer, 

And  our  hearts  be  as  free  from  reproach — as  from  fear; 

The  hungry  adventurer  shall  pine  for  the  meal, 

He  long  lapped  from  the  life  stream  of  GranU  Weal.^ 

Ah  !  know'st  thou  the  maiden  all  beauteous  and  fair, 
Whom  her  merciless  foes  have  left  plunder'd  and  bare  ? — 
The  force  of  my  emblem  too  well  canst  thou  feel. 
For  that  suffering  lorn  one  is  our  Grana  Weal ! 

But  the  nobles  shall  bring  back  the  true  king  again. 
And  justice  long  slighted  will  come  in  his  train  ; 
The  bullets  shall  fly — and  the  cannons  shall  peal — 
And  our  Charles  victorious  espouse  Grana  fVeal ! 
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c  1)  1 71  n  '^n  c  ii. 


Mbhim-ye  buAn  <^i|t  bu<<viblii|ic  3<^cli  lo, 
•215  c<^oibh  50  Citu^.ibb  'x  A5  cuAp  n<^  n-6eo|t, 
f71<^|i  MbjieAbb  u<^ini  <^n  bu<^cb<^ill  beobb, 
'Y  r\Ách  |iíombcb<^|t  cu<^i|n|3  u<^ibbj  mc  bb[ion  ! 
'Y  é  ino  lAocb,  mo  5bile  nie<^|i, 
'Y  é  ino  Cb<^é'|*<^|t  co5bA6b  n<^  bb-):e<^|i ; 
^í  bb-7:(iA|t<^]*  -pein  (^én  c-yu<^n  <^i|t  yeun 
0  6'imcbi5b  <^  5-céin  mo  5bile  me<^|i. 

^í  b-tóbbinn  cii<^cb  bubb  "rliui^ipc  <^i|t  r\om, 
C<^i6  )fi|t-cbmn  uc^iyle  <^i|t  u<^i5b  <^n  17)01  |ic, 
C<<ib  i*<^o'icbe  fu<<ibb  <^  m-bu<^ibbi|tc  \  ^  m-b|ton 
0  6ib[te<^feb  u^mn  <^n  buAcb<^ill  beobb. 
'ye  mo  l<^ocb,  &c. 
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CLARAGH'S     LAMENT. 


BY  JOHN  D'ALTON. 


The  tears  are  ever  in  my  wasted  eye, 

My  heart  is  crushed  and  my  thoughts  are  sad  ; 
For  the  son  of  chivalry  vvas  forced  to  fly. 

And  no  tidings  come  from  the  soldier  lad. 
Chorus — My  heart — it  danced  when  he  was  near. 
My  hero !  my  Caesar  ! — my  Chevalier  ! 
But  while  he  wanders  o'er  the  sea, 
Joy  can  never  be  joy  to  me. 

Silent  and  sad  pines  the  lone  cuckoo. 

Our  chieftains  hang  o'er  the  grave  of  joy  -, 

Their  tears  fall  heavy  as  the  summer's  dew. 

For  the  Lord  of  their  hearts — the  banished  boy. 
Chorus — My  heart — it  danced,  &c. 
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^i'l  yhx  50  i-ui^ijic  <^i]i  chiiu<^bh-clipinc  ceoil, 
Z^'n  éi5p  <^  Ti5|tu<^nn  'y  5<^n  u<^iTn  n<\  ni-beol, 
C<<i6  beidie  hu6.u  6.}\\  bu<<.i6}iific  3<<;c}i  16 
0  blblifte^Mi  u<^inn  An  bu<<.c]i<^ill  beobh. 
'X  e  T>i<^  lAocb,  &c. 

^í'ji  éip5]iib]i  jllioebuv  V^i"  "i<^^  «r  c^iPj 
'y  Alii  A  diAom-chneAy  jieibli  c^  bAel-blijiAc  bpoin, 
C<^  yAebli  Ai|i  ]7)éift  A')-  ypéipliri5  nihop, 
"pAoi  choillce  A  5-céin  TnA|t  6'éAloi5h  An  leosbAn. 
T  é  mo  lAocli,  &c. 

"^In  mAjicAch  uAyAl,  uAibhpeAch,  65, 
Cjtoibhe  3An  5h|iuAmi  ly  yuAiitce  "piobh 
C|iobhAi|te  luAimneAch,  luAch  A  n5le6i6]i 
2I5  qieAi*):|tA6h  i*luA3h  ^  A5  ]tuA5A6h  c]tecn. 
^y  é  mo  lAocli^  &c. 

bA  sblAy  A  yhuil  mbeAp,  mbin]ineAcb,  mbobb'Ail, 
|7lA|i  leA5Ann  6|iuch6A  Aifi  cbiumbAii*  An  jxoiy ; 
ITlAit)*  A'f  Ciufib  50  bluidi  A  5-c6mbA|i, 
'21  b-peA|i|*Amn  w\\  'y  A  n-jnui)*  mo  "jrop. 
'Y  é  mo  lAocb,  &c. 
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Mute  are  tlie  minstrels  that  saiii,'-  of  him. 

The  harp  forgets  its  thrilling  tone; 
The  brightest  eyes  of  the  land  are  dim, 

For  the  pride  of  their  aching  sight  is  gone  ! 
Chorus — My  heart — it  danced,  &c. 

The  sun  refused  to  lend  his  light, 

And  clouds  obscured  the  face  of  day; 
The  tiger's  svhelps  prey'd  day  and  night,- 

For  the  lion  of  the  forest  was  far  away. 

Chorus — My  heart — it  danced,   &c. 

The  gallant — graceful — young  Chevalier, 
Whose  look  is  bonny  as  his  heart  is  gay ; 

His  sword  in  battle  flashes  death  and  fear, 
While  he  hews  through  falling  foes  his  way. 
Chorus — My  heart — it  danced,  &c. 

O'er  his  blushing  cheeks  his  blue  eyes  shine, 
Like  dew  drops  glitt'ring  on  the  rose's  leaf; 

Mars  and  Cupid  all  in  him  combine, 

The  blooming  lover  and  the  godlike  chief. 
Chorus — My  heart — it  danced,  &c. 
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1]*  c<^"f  <^  ehuL  'x  'T  cú|t'r<^ch  coifi, 
ly  6ldoí6he<^ch,  blúich,  'f  i]*  búclÁcb  bofip, 
ly  peuc<^cb,  ponn,  <^i|t  loTin|i<^i6h  An  oip, 
0  blK^dK^i*  lift  50  cum  mo  ixoji, 
'Y  é  mo  l<^och5  &c. 

It  co]-'mhuil  é  le  '2len5UT  05, 
le  lÚ3hÁibh  mbeic  Cem  nd  m-beimeAnn  mofij 
le  cujK^bhAibh  ^\{b\  mheic  t<li|te  An  oip, 
C<^cÍTe<^cb  d|ie<^n  cjieim  <^i|t  coip, 
'y  é  mo  l<^och,  &c, 

le  ConnÁll  CeK\ín^ch  60  bíie<<vpn<^bh  po|ic, 
le  'pe<^|i5UT  ipiu6h(^ncAch,  ^ionn  mlieic  floish, 
le  conchubhA]!  c<<ibb  mbeic  '^^^x  iiA  noy, 
C<^oÍTe<^cb  (^oibbmn  cbp<^oíbbe  <^n  cbeoil, 
'Y  é  mo  l<^ocb,  &c. 

^V\i  \Ábh\\\i^r\  chu<^cb  50  yui^iftc  um  n6iii, 
'Y  ^1  bmn  5ucb  3<^bb<^fi  <^  3-c6íllnbb  cn66]i, 
^lijt  m<^ibm  ^(^mbiiAibb  <^  n5le<^nnc<^ibb  ceoibb, 

0  6'imchi5b  u<^mn  <^r]  bu<^ch<^ill  beo6h. 

'X  é  mo  l<^ocb,  &c. 
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His  curling  locks  in  wavy  gracc^ 

Like  beams  on  youthful  Phoebus'  brow ; 

Flit  wild  and  golden  o'er  his  speaking  face. 
And  down  his  ivory  shoulders  flow. 

Chorus — My  heart — it  danced,  &c. 

Like  Engus  Ms  he  in  his  youthful  days, 

Or  Mac  Cein  whose  deeds  all  Erin  knows ; 

Mac  Davy's  chiefs  of  deathless  praise. 
Who  hung  like  fate  on  their  routed  foes. 
Chorus — My  heart — it  danced,  &c. 

Like  Connall  the  beseiger,  pride  of  his  race  ! 

Or  Fergus  son  of  a  glorious  sire ; 
Or  blameless  Connor  son  of  courteous  Nais, 

The  chief  of  the  Red  Branch — Lord  of  the  Lyre. 
Chorus — My  heart — it  danced,  &c. 

The  cuckoo's  voice  is  not  heard  on  the  gale, 
Nor  the  cry  of  the  hounds  in  the  nutty  grove  ; 

Nor  the  hunter's  cheering  through  the  dewy  vale, 
Since  far — far  away  is  the  Youth  of  our  love. 
Chorus — My  heart — it  danced,  &c. 
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'     ^1  iiiiieoy<^b  y:em  ci<^  b-e  mo  vbop, 
beibb  miifin  yceil  r<^[t  eiy  30  le6|i  ; 

50  b]i-i:iUibh  mo  lAoch  5<^n  blK^es^l  beobli, 
'Y  é  mo  l<^och  mo  5bile  me<^|i  ! 
'y  é  cuif  mo  lem  mo  5hile  me<^ft  ! 
f/lo  nu<^|t  50  li-éu5  'ymo  ftiK^cbAp  lem, 
|yi<^p  bo  puAi3e<^bb  <^  5-cem  mo  5bilemeAfi! 
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The  name  of  my  darling  none  must  declare, 

Though  his  fame  belike  sunshine  from  shore  to  shore; 
But,  oh,  may  Heaven — Heaven  hear  my  prayer, 

And  waft  the  Hero  to  my  arms  once  more ! 
Chorus — My  heart — it  danced  when  he  was  near, 

Ah  !  now  my  woe  is  the  young  Chevalier  -, 
'Tis  a  pang  that  solace  ne'er  can  know. 
That  he  should  be  banish'd  by  a  rightless  foe. 
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b'2Hi-ci)<fi(Mc   eirie'2i<fi   0511. 

^lifi  5lmcli  "  Uile<<.cain  bhmbli  0  !  " 


UileAc<<n  bubh  0  ! 
|7iliAp  \   ni-biblie<^iin   i:o|i|i<^bb  ]i<^  yLilince  <^   in-b<^pp  n<^ 
bhye  Aim, 

Uile<^c^n  6ubb  0 ! 
l)1blic<^nn  <^n   inbil  <^i]i  <^ti  3-c|iAnn  <^n?i  Á  ii5Le<^nncAibb 

ceoiMi, 
'Y  ]i<^  ]-]iuch(^ibh  !]•  <^n  c-y<^Tnb|i<^  <^nM  A  5-ciLinib<^iy  5<^ch 

]\o\b, 
bibiieAfiTi  ini3e  'n  <^  yliftuiU  <^iin  <^''r  bjiucbb  um  noin, 
2i]]i  bh<<n-cbiioic  €i|ie<<.ri  65b. 

1|*  b<^cbAUAcb,  bu<<.cAeb,  <bu<^l<^cbj  fc|iéiTnne<^cb5 

Uilc<^c<<n  bubb  0  ! 
5<^cb  "p<^ji<^ipe  A  ■^h\uA^\eAx  ^  cbuÁnc<^ibb  ii<<.  b-€ipeAn, 

Uilex\c<<ii  bubb  0  ! 
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THE    FAIR  HÍLLS  OF  IRELAND^ 


BY  JOHN  D'ALTON. 


Erin's  the  land  of  hospitable  cheer, 

The  day  I  left  her  was  a  day  of  woe ; 
There  golden  plenty  crowns  the  labourer's  year/ 

And  shadowy  glens  with  balmy  honey  flow. 
Fair  are  her  wood-land  paths  and  murmuring  rills. 
Sweet  is  the  stream  that  from  each  rock  distils. 
Bright  are  the  dew-drops  glistening  on  her  hills, 
Land  of  my  heart !   O  Uileacan  Diibh  O ! 

Mark  her  throng'd  exiles  lingering  on  their  decks. 
Their  eyes  still  kindling  with  the  hero's  glow ; 

The  glossy  ringlets  curling  down  their  necks, 
Have  wrung  reluctant  praises  from  the  foe.^* 
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5itui5  r<^l<^nili  <^]i  c-fiK^ijici^  dk^ji  Ap  ba<Sl  be  yiidobhAil 

bheidi, 
60  b've<<».|i|t  lioni  'n<^  bluqi  ]i-biK\l5Ay  5ibb  niqi  le  muibli- 

e<^nih,  blieidi 

^lifi  bh<s.n-c]iiioic  €i|ieÁii  05)1. 

If  c<^i|iblieAc]i  'f  If  ino|t  idb  cpu<^cb<^ib]i  n<^  b-Ci|ie<<.ii, 

llile<<.ca]i  bubb  0  ! 
l)ibhe<^nTi  6,u  r-mi  6.']'  <^"  u-u<^cbbA|i  ^-^  5lu<^ife<^c]ic  'n  6< 
flAcb<^  AlDl, 

Uile<<.c<<n  ^ubli  0  ! 
bibhe<^nTi  <^ti  biollAp  Ai|i  <^n  b-romn  Ann  A'f  yAniliAbli  bo5 

pbb'Ail, 
^I'f  nA  cuAcbA  A5  lAbbAi|tc  Ann  6  lo  30  lo, 
*y  An  pnoilin  uAf  Al  if  yiiAini-blniine  ceol, 

^liji  bb<^n-cbnoic  €ipeAn  c-^h. 
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Land  of  Gadclians  !  Reg^ion  of  delight ! 
Years  shall  not  hold  me  from  thy  genial  sight; 
Though  rich  and  great  the  country  of  my  flight, 
I  sigh  for  Erin,  Uileacan  Duhli  O ! 

Sweetly  her  new-mown  meadows  scent  the  gales, 

Large  are  the  corn-ricks  her  full  bawns  can  show  ; 
Happy  the  herds  that  through  her  dewy  vales. 
And  clover  pastures  linger  blithe  and  slow. 
Sorrel  and  cresses  each  fond  stream  delay, 
Cuckoos  their  notes  of  love  speak  all  the  day. 
While  thrushes  pour  forth  from  each  quivering  spray. 
Their  warbling  songs,  O  Uileacan  Dubh  O I 
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Cibhlm  71 4  CbAoilre  ]w  cIk^vik 


^<<.  fc<^|ip<^i5]i  bluiji  ii-6éuía<^  m  5<<bb<^i6b  blK^oibb  ; 

5^  b<^5<^iirb<^eli,  b<^05lil<^ch  A5  5<<pb<^'ibbe<^cbc  : 
7[n  Áicnie-p  <^]i  b1ieii]il<^  z^  6,  5-ce<^iiiiiiy  n<^  b-CijieAn, 

to  cbeAn5Ail  ^]\  5-Cléi|i  bbcclib  ^(^of  (^vjib-cbTo)*, 
beibbib  'pe<^'rb<^  yió<  bh<^o[i-])]ipoib  A5  ):|ie<^)'b<^l  bo  5b(^obb- 
Uibb, 

'Y  5An  <^C7nb<^in5  A  "["(^oitcbc^  <^5  ye<\5]i<^n  buibbe. 

C<^-p):<<.ib  n<f\  yeé.má^x,  le  ve(<vpr<^ib]i  <^n  2lén-nilieic, 

^X  yzó^b\^■^h  50  b-éuf3A,  l)hu|n  ii-<<pb-cliAoibb  ; 
51bb  ]pd6<^  30  -pc^oii  pbb,  <^5  rdpp<^in5  n<^  cLeicbe, 

l]-  bhit|t  m-b<^ilce  A5  meiplicb,  5<<.7i  ici^5h<^il  blÍ5be, 
^'l  fp|ie<^ll<^i|ie  cjiaoy^^cb,  le'|i  fpdlp<^bb  <^n  c-éicbe<^c]i, 

4l<^cb  5-cdicbpe<^y  be  leini,  bill  <<.  iii-b<l|ni  cl<<.'ib]iej 
le  b-e<^3l<^  Ybeufilc^iy,  An  p<^|i<^ifie  r|iéibbe<^cb, 

5o  5bl<^n^<^'p  <^'f  €ipinn  bo  yb.e%b<^n  bbiiibbe. 
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THE  EXPULSION  OF  SHANE  BUI ! 


BY  JOHN  D'ALTON. 


Ye  daughters  of  loveliness  !  dim  not  your  eyes, 

By  sorrow  unclouded  too  seldom ; 
The  days  are  at  hand  when  your  heroes  shall  rise. 
And  your  foes  be  in  trouble  and  thraldom. 

No  Sassanach  band 

Shall  flins^  o'er  the  land 
All  the  sufferings  and  sorrows  that  can  be ; 

The  chains  of  a  slave 

Shall  not  fetter  the  brave, — 
With  a  blessing  we'll  fit  them  on  Shane  Bui! 

Though  spoiled  of  the  land  where  our  fathers  have  reigned ; 

Though  bound  to  the  plough  and  the  harrow ; 
Though  goaded  to  life  we  feebly  sustained 

The  tasks  of  a  hard-hearted  Pharaoh ; 
g2 
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l)ei61i  p]ie<^b<^i]ie  5<^o6hl<^ch5  'n  <<.  ]3<^p<^ijie  nié<^]i<^. 

'T  beibli  c<^nc<^i]i  <^5  €i5pbli5  50  h-<<[i6-b1imn 
m<^]i  <^on  lioin, 
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Yet  when  Charles  shall  come, 

At  the  beat  of  his  drum 
No  Williamite  more  shall  a  man  be  ! 

When  the  Stuarts  draw  nigh, 

The  long  pampered  shall  fly, 
And  Erin  be  lightened  of  Shane  Bui ! 

Gadelians  my  boys !  shall  then  rule  o'er  the  land, 
And  the  churls  shall  be  slaves  as  you  now  are  ; 
Our  armies  will  thrive  under  native  command. 
And  our  cities  exult  in  their  power. 

The  mass  shall  be  sung, 

And  the  bells  shall  be  rung, 
And  bards  to  each  Tanist  and  Clan  be ; 

Fear  and  shame  shall  unite 

To  drive  from  our  sight 
Our  heaven-cursed  oppressors,  and — Shane  Bui ! 
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T€'2i5t)'2i<fi  o^fcini)])!]!  ii^  5t)i€^i<vi<p|^t. 


Chui^lAibh  me  <^n  u<^ill  b'K  c<^i-<^6b 
'2I5U1*  ceol  blnn  ii<^  n-e<^n, 

Ql'fl<<mh<^ch  5unn<Cí6he  cpeun; 

|Vl1le  liÚ5h  <^5  Tn<^jtc<^ich, 
7Vx  be<^n  50  6úbb<^cíi  'y  <^n  Tn-beM<^ch 

'2I5  <^i]ie<^nih  <^  cuib  5éi6h  3 
'^o^x  zK  An  cboill  6'<<  5eA|i|aAbb, 

CjiiAU-pAife  fú6  rAji  cAllAich 
^  <l  Yhe<<5ViAin  m  6bmbhiii  An  5^leAnnAp 

C<^  ai  5An  5Aine. 
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JOHN  O'DWYEK  OF  THE  GLEN.' 


BY  THOMAS  FURLONG. 


Blithe  the  bright  dawn  found  me. 
Rest  with  strength  had  crown'd  me. 
Sweet  the  birds  sung  round  me, 

Sport  was  all  their  toil. 
The  horn  its  clang  was  keeping, 
Forth  the  fox  was  creeping, 
Round  each  dame  stood  weeping, 

O'er  that  prowler's  spoil. 
Hark,  the  foe  is  calling, 
Fast  the  woods  are  falling. 
Scenes  and  sights  appalling 

iMark  the  wasted  soil. 
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yc<<di  mo  chliK^y  6'<<  5heAppA6]i5 

'2l5U|*  <^n  h^x  <^^'"  T^^i  TP^H^í 

5<^n  ee<^6  luidie  'n<\  <^iy6l5lie<^clic', 

'21  Tne<l6hon  5h'il  dn  lAe ; — 
Cpoibhe  n<^  b-u<^iyle  <^i|i  <^n  5-c<^)ip<^i5, 

5o  ce^dipp<^ch,  bu<^c<^cb  be<^Mn<^c]i, 
to  cbioc-pc^bli  yiK^y  <^i[i  <^ice<^n]i, 

5o  l<l  6beipe  An  r- y<^05b<<^il, 
'y  6<<v  bli-p<^5b<^mn-p  yM<^imhne<^"f  c<^ivi<^ll5 

0  bli(^oniibli  iK^iyle  <^n  bb<^ile, 
fco  Ch|ti<^ll^<^iiin  i^hn  Aij^i  5^i<^i^^i^^ii> 
^I'l*  b'pb<<5^'<^inn  <^n  i^leip. 

5<^n  ceAnn  ti(^  ce<^mi  á.^\l  lucb6<^ibh, 
'21  y\\K\b  r\K  6.  5-cu<^cb  m  b-6lc<^ít, 
21  i"l<linre  dK  6.  yé^o-^h6l, 
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War  and  confiscation 
Curse  the  fallen  nation  ; 
Gloom  and  desolation 

Shade  the  lost  land  o'er. 
Chill  the  winds  are  hlowing, 
Death  aloft  is  going-; 
Peace  or  hope  seems  growing 

For  our  race  no  more. 
Hark  the  foe  is  calling, 
Fast  the  woods  are  falling, 
Scenes  and  sights  appalling 

Throng  our  blood-stained  shore. 

Where's  my  goat  to  cheer  me. 
Now  it  plays  not  near  me  ; 
Friends  no  more  can  hear  me ; 

Strangers  round  me  stand. 
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'j/io  loiriA  liK^ni  '    5<^n  yAy5Arh 

T  ^Ti  5e<^fi]i):hi<<vMi  <^ift  blipu<^ch  An  iiov<^, 
2lip  7:<Iji  le  7i(^  |i<^é, 

7l?i  i*moilin  bhliiji  'y  <^ti  Ion, 

5<<.n  r<<|i-5]uirli  <<.i|i  5liéi5  ; 
'y  5UII  nio[i  <^n  ui<\\\  clunn  co5<^ibh, 

Cleip  50  buAib]ie<^pcb<^  A'y  pob<^U. 
t*^  l-eol<^bli  6.  5-cu<^nr<^ibb  lom<^, 

2lnn  lAp  3hLeAnn<^  <^n  c-yleibb'. 

'y  é  mo  clipe<^cb  inb<^ibne  ! 

^dcb  bh-):u<^i|t  me  b<<y  5<^n  pbec^cdbli, 
yuL  <^  bh-ipu<^i|t  me  ]3<^ini<^iU 

yK  mo  cbuib  -pern  ! 
'y  <^  li<^bh<^chc  lA  b|ie^5]i  v<^6<^, 

t-a5  úbbl<^  cúmh|i<^  ^\\\  cb|t<^nn<^ibb, 
^mUe<^bh<^[t  <^Ha  á^^  n-b<^ip, 

2I3U]'  bjuicbb  <^ip  <^n  bh-'péuit ; 
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Nobles  once  high-hearted, 
From  their  homes  have  parted, 
Scatter'd,  scar'd,  and  started 

By  a  base-born  band. 
Hark  the  foe  is  caUing, 
Fast  the  woods  are  falling  ; 
Scenes  and  sights  appalling 

Thicken  round  the  land. 

Oh  !  that  death  had  found  nie 
And  in  darkness  bound  me, 
Ere  each  object  round  me 

Grew  so  sweet,  so  dear. 
Spots  that  once  were  cheering. 
Girls  beloved  endearing. 
Friends  from  whom  Fm  steering, 

Take  this  parting  tear. 
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vim  linirlie  50  biidijie  y:<\(y\  ]-5Ái|iablij 
cl'y  <\  5-cuAy<\ibli  <\ii  --yleibli', 

0  bliÁoniibh  iKxiyle  <\n  bliÁile, 
C|iéi5'pibli  me  mo  i*]ie<^lb]i, 
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Hark,  the  foe  is  calline:, 
Fast  the  woods  are  falling ; 
Scenes  and  sights  appalling 

Plague  and  haunt  me  here. 
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60  Mie<^iac<^v  Cuil-vbionn  mVi<<viyeAc]i,  nilunnce,  5h]i<^6m>K^|t 

]*]iéinib, 
'^  <^  |i<<.ibh  <^n  lile  A5  yusiK^bb  rpe  Imyne  lonnp<^cb,  m<^|t 

r5<<il  n<<.  5-c<^op, 
5<^Ti  nnie  6.  11-5111111'  5bil  <^n  leinbb  ioiin]i<^ic,  60  b'<^luinn 

rseinib. 

If  blAybi^,  búib]ie<^cb,  be<^cbc  bo  bliec^nb  1115)1  buinne,   'y  ^T 

p<<vi]ice<^cb,  i-eiTTili, 
If    c<^p<^ibb    b'uiTibluÍ5be<^f   le'ni    li-<^c<^   cúiii5e<^cb,    A'm 

l<<iirib  50  f  euji ; 
7U\i  <^mb<^|ic  5bnLiife  <^'f  pbe<<.|tf<^n  cbÚTndi<^  n<^  b<<vibe  if 

leip, 
^u\i  cbe<^l5  Ciupib  le  b<^|ir<^ibli  ciÚ5b<^  me,  cjie  IK\\  mo 

cbleibb. 
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BESIDE  THE  SUIR.^ 


BY  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  HAMILTON  DRUMMOND,  D.D. 


Despondent  and  sad  by  the  Suir  as  I  strayed, 

I  met  a  fair  nymph  in  bright  beauty  arrayed  ; 

Fair  flowing  her  tresses  and  radiant  her  cheek 

As  the  berries  ripe  bloom,  and  her  looks  mild  and  meek. 

Benignant  she  hailed  me,  with  rev'rence  profound, 
My  bonnet  I  vailed,  and  bowed  low  to  the  ground ; 
Emotions  of  wonder  and  joy  filled  my  breast, 
And,  with  rapture  inspired,  thus  the  nymph  I  address'd. 
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6'  ):i 0^^111511  ec^y-y A  50  mill)*,  inmiice<^|i6}i<^,    be  ^h\iKbh  mo 

chleibh, 
^i\i  bli'iyi  <^íí  <^oíl-chneTf  le'p  cu5<^bh  lionnpmdi,  A'y  ^\i  n<^ 

Z]i^obh  ? 
"4^0  <^n   fTllnoclK^iit,   mh'in,   ir]]idi're<^cli  cliin|t  n<^  iríílce,  le 

):<ln  <^n  c-ir<^05liÁil, 
7ÍX  5<^ll<^ibb  coiinbibbcbeAcb  n<<v'p  cbe<^niiui5li  lo)*<^,  'n  <^ 

yc<<vic  ):<^oi  jieim  ? 

^|te<^5<^ilt  piiii,  ^  5be<^n  mo  ch\ióÁbhe,  <^ii  cu  An   bb<lb  60 

di|iéi5, 
7[n  ^eÁ\y  bo  bb1bb  <^ici  6.  5-ceAn5<^l  cinnre,  le  5ii<<Mi  bc'n 

bh-)péinn  ; — 
"tjo  <^Ti  5^<^^^^i^  5b|iinii  bo  bli<^ili5]i  ^V)<^oiye,  cAji  y<^lLe  <^ 

5-céin, 
Cbu5  cped73<^ipc  l<^oicb  <^  3-c<^cb  n<^  cpAoibbe,  A'y  <<|i  ti<< 

5-céu6  ? 

^o  An  b1ie<^n  bo  l1n3  m<^\\  cbe<^p<^ib  6pmbbcbe,  y:^^^^h    A'f 

le   b-<^ii-   <^n    V^^^T    ^^^^"5   TC<^c<^   l<^o'icb,    c<^p    y<lil   bo'n 

n-5]iéi5  ? 
^6  <^n  cii  60  6lÍ5lie<^bb  le  cuni<^nn    bw•^\l\^x,    p<lipc   <^'y 

5éill, 
le  ConnM  ]rio5li6bA  6.  5-cunK^i'  jiiojliAcbc^^,  5bAbli<^il  'n  <<v 

bbéi5b  ? 
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^^  Oh  !  art  thou  that  fair  one  whose  dear  fatal  charms, 
To  the  walls  of  old  Troy  led    the   Greeks   in   bright 

arms  ? 
Or  she  who  our  princes  has  exiled  afar, 
And  brought  in  the  aliens,  with  rapine  and  war? 

*'  Or    that   dame,     most   unhappy,  whose   love  passing 

fond, 
For  the  Fitiiatis^  dissolved  the  dear  conjugal  bond  ? 
Or  she  who  afar  o'er  the  seas  sped  her  flight 
With  Naoise  renowned  in  the  Red-Branches'  fight  ? 

"  Or  she  that  of  old  with  the  heroes  of  Greece, 
Theme  of  many  a  song,  brought  the  rich  golden  fleece  ? 
Or  the  queen  of  king  Connor  deemed  worthy  alone. 
When  he  lay  in  the  tomb,  to  be  placed  on  his  throne?" 
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5*|:li|teÁ5<\i|i  p  5c  blAfb<\  pun,  <\'y  í  r^l  ti<\  Ti-be<^p, 

llcbc  bc<^Ti  bo  b}i1b]i  y<^  5)ipÁbÁTn  ]ííc5]i<^cli^x\j  qiAdi  bhe'ni 

Tb<\05li<\lj 
*2l    5-ceÁmi<<.f    cpiclie     ye<^Ti    <\'f    -peiTiTecxiij    ^lji^-i-ecirb 

5Aebb<^l. 

2ln  r<^Ti  •pe<^T<\bb  Inin,   ci<^  <^7i  bbe<\Ti  ^c^  h]y\^h  h^m.   qi^di 

6c  3]ilÁc<^f  bi^oifj  <^ijt  TiibÁcbrFiÁnih  niTiyre,  ^<\r<\  <\ti  yceil, 
5uíi  lAbbÁip  p,  5c  bl<\f^<^j  bnin.  5ÁTI  rlAy  <\  7i5<\^b]i<\il5 ; 
"  yeAcb<<in  cÁcíbb,  <^5ut  5lÁc<^ibb  ninnn,  <<]\b  <\'t  peim. 

''  1t  o^^rr^  ^^  mh<\^\\,  50  bb-yeiC):i|i  buí^beÁn,  zc\\\  y<\il€ 

<^3  Ceí^cbc, 
5^  l<^TiTi<^cb5  licnniliAit,  <^  TiiÁ|'ic<^ibb   bibbe<^Timli<^p,  3<^n 

"f5<^icb  jtoiTnli  p]iilléi|i,  ' 

213  3lATi<^bb   C|iíccb   cbld!iii<^  5^^''^^^^^^^  ^^  li-<\ítb-Tiib<^c 

qiéuTi, 
0*11  <^icme  cblÁoín  t\\]í  3b|aeÁTinui3li  Cpicyr,   'f  beibb  <^i 

IR  <^3  mc  lAécb." 

2li|t  <^i-b|iiY  Tuínie,  3Ácb   Aipre  TcpicbliÁr,  ^c>'ti    ni-bATi- 

cbneiT  r-Teiinb, 
bubb  cne<^"r6<^  3n<<c^bb,  bubb  blAy^A  lÁci^b,  A'j  bo  b'Ailne 

r3élTll]l  ; 
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Then  she  answered  me  sweet,  with  a  tear  and  a  smile, 
"  None  of  these  greets  thee  now — but  the  Queen  of  the 

Isle, 
That  once  reigned  thrice  happy  o'er  mountain  and  vale, 
The  genius  of  Erin,  the  pride  of  the  Gael,'' 

To  see  Erin's  genius  what  joy  thrilled  my  frame  ! 
But  grief  for  her  wrongs  soon  my  spirit  o'ercame  ; 
Till  she  cried  in  sweet  accents  allaying  my  smart, 
"  My  son  cease  to  grieve,  and  with  strength  arm  thy  heart. 

"  For  swift  o'er  the  seas  come  armed  ranks  in  their  might. 
Well  trapped  are  their  horses,  their  swords  gleaming 

bright ; 
Led  on  by  a  hero,  to  sweep  from  the  coast 
The  ruthless,  false-hearted,  heretical  host." 

h2 
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b-péi7i, 
•^ln  c<^n  be<^pciíÍ5]ie<^bli  Inin,  5U]a  bh'<^ifli]i5  6[tuí6he<^cbc<^, 
Á  p<<vi6]ice  bell. 

'Zlicbcim  loyA,    60  cbe<^Tmui5b  fiiin,  <^Y  ^'u<^i]i  piviy   <^'v 

pern, 
50  6-a5iÍ5b  <^Ti  mbh  \  5-ce<^|ac  clumi  cjiicbe,  <^  6-cja<<vc1i  5<^ti 

bb<^é5]i<^l, 
50  bb-^'eice^in  bibijic,  )'c<^ipe<^6b  ^'y  "fséíinble,  a'y  ^\i  le 

2U\i  Aicme  An  ybeill,  c<^p  M-Aiy  <^  itif,    pn  cjtiocb   mo 
T3éil. 
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In  her  own  native  strains,  and  with  looks  passing  fair, 
She  accosted  me  thus,  and  then  vanished  in  air. — 
I  grieved  lest  my  vision  too  soon  1  might  deem 
The  work  of  enchantment — a  flattering  dream. 

Thou,  who  man  hast  redeemed  by  dire  sufl'ering  and  toil. 
This  redemption,  oh  !  grant  to  my  dear  native  soil; 
May  the  woes  that  o'er  Erin  her  foemen  would  spread, 
With  vengeance  alight  on  their  own  guilty  head  ! 
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'211  |i   ci)eifyiTior  ^i^i  4i-5'2ioi)i)'2ii. 


•^liit  (^'n-iK^ip-p  <^5  buine  6hiobh  ; — 
71  n-u<^iyle  uile  <^ifi  neimbmbli  ! 

t)<^|iAmhÁil  bo  blieipche^p  boibb  ; 

715  K  yniomb<^bb  6  'cíioloÍ5be  6.  -^-cncÁbh ; 
^o  ^x  lion  co[tft<^iTYibe  Áip  6-ciUe<^bb  : — 

^o  11*  lucbb  b<<i|ice  ip<<'p  bh|túcbc  inuifi; 
^0  ly  6)10115  'pu<^i|a  ipioy  <^  f  Aé5b<^il ; 
^o  IX  3éíU  <^  n-5éibbe<^n]i<^ibb  5<^ll, 
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ON  THE  DOWNFALL  OF  THE  GAEL. 


BY  HENRY  GRATTAN  CURRAN. 


Weep  !  weep  !  for  agony  and  shame 
With  deepening  gloom  the  Gael  invest ; 

Fall'n  is  each  proud  and  patriot  name. 
On  which  a  nation's  hope  might  rest. 

What  are  they  now  ? — a  remnant  spared. 
Writhing  from  desolation's  tread — 

Pale  pilgrims,  who  the  deep  have  dared. 
And  traced  the  sterile  waste  outspread. 

A  shattered  bark's  disheartened  crew 
O'er-gazing  from  the  crowded  deck ; 

The  sheeted  wave  that  flashes  through. 
Or  bursts  above  the  labouring  wreck. 
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Cu5|*<^6  6.  6-c|téine  <^i|i  dK^iye  ; — 

Cu5]*Ab  nie<^Tini<^  Ái|t  nih<\oidi-nihei|inic  ;— 
lAoidi  pbe^fiblK^  TK^ch  Airhe<\?ir<^ti  ! 

C<<  bp<^c-chi<^ich  ox  A  5-cioTin, 

|Vlliúch<^y  ^^lS^\\  5x\éiMie<^l  €ific<\]iti ; — 
|/i<\fi  neull  5-ce<^rli  5hjiidTi-bhdii:heA"f  501I, 

C<<plAi5]i  6  bboiTin  50  bpuAcb  lein, 
tl'Í5b  1)-  pú  <^iiblÍ5be<^b]í ; — 
5up  b)i|te<^rh  ybdé}i  le  yi<^Ti]i<^ibb  y^u, 
2ÍU  |iid5li<^il  dil<^éíi  bo  cbon5bb(lil. 

4^1  bbtbh  <^5  m<^c  \ushe  o'n  piA5b<^il, 
^lijie  <^ijt  lucb  eidi  oift-ybpi<^nAieb, 
^^0  Aip  1*^1  eil5  cÍ5be  "p<^  dnocb  crioic, 
4^6  Aift  5h]nciiib  pÍ5be  no  feAbbc^ic. 

^'yeAp<^ibb  'pobl<^  If  yi^ub  ojadijK^, 
^0  di|ae<^bbf<^b  b^nn  b<^n<^pbb<^, 
21  )i-<<ic  5ii<^i"pne  <^  n3|io1bbeAbb  veA]i5. 
^Aeb  ^'<^idicbe  mi  oi|ie<^|i  Ci|ie<^]ni. 
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Victims  of  every  changing  fate, 

These  shadows  of  the  Gael  of  yore, 
Whose  honds  with  worse  corrosion  eat, 

Through  breasts  that  panted  free  before. 

Their  power  is  feebleness — their  worth, 
Their  manly  worth,  a  rankling  stain  ; 

Once  heroes !  now,  disastrous  dearth. 
Their  hearts  have  shriveled  to  the  chain. 

Dark  shadows  round  the  Gael  arise, 

Veiling  the  light  of  other  days  ; 
Like  clouds  that  gathering  in  the  skies. 

Obscure  the  sun's  meridian  blaze. 

The  word  went  forth  "^ — from  Boyne  to  Lem 

Echoed  the  impious  sounds  away ; 
But  Fians  yet  in  Fail  disdain 

To  bend  or  brook  an  alien  sway. 

The  scions  of  a  race  of  kings 

No  more  the  glittering  barb  may  grace ; 
Bid  the  swift  hawk  unfurl  his  wings, 

Or  wake  the  mountain  with  the  chase. 
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Cjiéoib  5^^^  ^  5-clu<^innbh  A  5-ce<^nn, 
Zm\i  Aék<^  <^nn  <<ic  <^  bh -pi  11511  e<^bh  ; 
|7l<^|i5<^16]ie  u<^blich<^  <^?in  5<^cli  oi|ie<^fi; 
Ciiu<^ch<^  ^^\l  <l]ab<^ibli  AénAl5he<^6h. 

"tji  <^idiifÍ5he<^nTi  liiiy  lo5li<^, 

^íbh  6'<^  ip<^ichchibli  ):onn  Tn}i6]i<^ ; 
Cnoic  6l<^óí-]iéibhe  <^  n-bi<^i5h  <^n  <li|i ; 
l3i<^ibb  yAé|i-€ipe  'n  <^  Y<^cv<^in  ! 

^í  (^icbmb  (^icme  5<^éiblie<^l, 
b<^TibA,  buiiTie  <^  inAc<^omh  ; 
"Y"  m  Áidin1bbe<^n7i  €ipe  i<^b-pn 
Ceibbib  \ie  cbeile  <^y  <^  5-cpucb<^ibb. 

If  -p  <^n  b|ioTi5  bblisbeAf  b'<^icbiie, 
6'  Iniy  Choinn  ly  combcb<^diui5bche ; 
'\\\  5dill  ir  <^o1bbe<^bli<^  <^cA, 
5<^oibbil  '11  <^  n-b|ioin5  n-be6|a<^c<^  ! 

to  léi5  Cipe  <^n  conn  cjiícbi^ 
fe'ioincbuji  ):oiiine  coiscjiicbe, 
'2lpdi<^c]i  6b<<di'i  bo  colUbb, 
^y  p  <^n-c1i|audi  b'):eAb<^in<^iit ! 
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But,  while  our  hearts  indignant  bleed, 
An  hour  may  come/  o'er  Erin's  plain, 

To  bid  the  inert  and  drooping  steed 
Bound  with  a  warrior's  weight  again. 

Our  halls  the  stranger's  tread  resound, 
Or  glare  white  towers  upon  their  site ; 

The  plough  hath  past  each  hallowed  mound, 
Where  sages  weighed  a  nation's  right.'' 

Proud  Logha's  isle  no  longer  now — 
'Tis  England  all  ^ — each  taint  and  blot, 

Her  plains,  her  own  free  mountain's  brow. 
All  blighted,  sullied,  and  forgot. 

The  Gael  no  more  their  native  place 

Discern,  in  this  degraded  land ; 
Banba  no  more  her  sons  can  trace,^ 

In  failing  heart  and  feeble  hand. 

An  alien  race  o'erruns  her  breast, 

Endenizened  by  strange  controul ; 
The  stranger  is  no  more  her  guest, 

While  exile  wrings  her  children's  souL 
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|71<^|t  cíi1niche<^llÁ|'  conn  An):<^i6h 
le  Troi|tni  l<^oi  luchb  c<^oíL  <<v|idi<^ich  3 
Y^iclie  ^M,  <^|i  ti  A  <^  cimchill, 
[71  un<^  6-a  <<n  6'Ci|ie<^nnch<^ib]i. 

bfiuib  l)li<^lAi]i  con<^  bii|i<<ic]ipibh, 
Cu<^ch<^  be  bo  6fviodil<<vich|ti5}i 
b<S,\i  le^z  ^x  nennhchfieiye,  <^  n-biunih 
^]<^  beichpe-yi,  rneic  |71}nle<^6}i. 

|Vl<^]i  luchb  n<^  cjioibVie  dijt  n<^  co5}i<^il, 
6'<<L  n-bkh-clileich  6.  n-btochiK^tnliAibli  ; 
'pK^nn  Ce<^nibii<^cb  c<<i6  6  Ch<^ilce<^nnj 
71  bb-v<^ib  i'e<^lbh<^  Ye<^cb<^ince<^|a  ! 

ConibfAnib<^il  |te  cl<^inn  Ifjtí^Leil 
C-pip  'x  An  €151  pc  Aijt  éccftéin', 
fVlic  fVlileAbb  uin  bboinn  <^  hhuy, 
2I5  fine<^6b  6hoibb  6  <<v  ii-6úcbcb<^y. 

|71<^|i  60  bbl6b  |VI<^5b  rui[ie<^6b  <^  6-ru<^i6b, 
71  n-5eÁll  |VIbeic  CeAin  <^n  cbé<^6  u<^i|i, 
1(1  <^  yc<^|iji<^]nbnA  pe  ceibfim  cinn, 
Yel6b)n  \  n-^M.o-^hA  <^i|i  €i|iinn. 
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See  how  the  spoilers'  stem  the  surge  ! 

O'er  Dathi's  bark  the  winds  prevail. 
She  hangs  upon  the  billow's  verge, 

With  groaning  plank  and  shivered  sail. 

The  tempest  howls — the  writhing  wave 

Surrounds  her,  yawning  to  devour  ; 
Will  not  her  sons  unite  to  save  ? 

Oh  !  shield  her  in  this  perilous  hour ! 

Why,  tame  ones  !  can  ye  not  resign 

The  blood  of  kings,  that  through  you  runs  ? 

Who  broke  the  rule  of  Balar's  line  ? 
Say — are  not  ye  Milesius'  sons  ? 

Like  those  redeemed  from  Ilium's  fall, 

To  wander  o'er  the  pathless  main; 
Proud  Temor,  Tailltean,  we  recall. 

But  ne'er  shall  see  their  pomp  again. 

As  rose  the  voice  of  Israel's  wail, 

From  Egypt  breathing  to  her  God ; 
By  dark  Bovinda's  wave  the  Gael, 

Weep  for  the  fields  their  fathers'  trod. 
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[Tlic  PpiTvih  |ie  pob<^l  y<^cydiii, 
Co5<^6h  bhibli  50  n  6ion5irihAbh-Y<^n  ! 

C|iu<^i5h  !  bo  ]li5b  |t<^di<^  neimhe, 
yK  b-cev\chc  buiTin  6'[i  n-b<^di|ip-Tie 

Cpeub  <^n  ch<^di-cli]i<^olp  C]i|iiOTTihdi<^inn. 

'21  Chjiionoib  '5  K  cc<<  <^n  cumbAcbc 

2[u  m-h^^bh  <^n  b|ae<^m-y<<v  cboibbcbe  Aiji  beopui- 

bbe<^cbc  ? 
"^]  ^X  P<^  0  cb<^di<^i]i-boy  Cboiiin 
^0  <^n  in-bi^bb  An  c-<^di-<^oibbne<^l*  <^3<^inn  ? 

^0  <^n  b-nocip<^ibb  <^yce<^cb  A'p  cb<^pn5<^iii 
60  ybludisli  b<^n<^i|a  n-buia-<^in3Íbb 
^<^éTnb-ipb'í|ie<^n  5lAn  ^<^i5b  O'5-Coínn, 
'2ln  p]áítnb-€<^|ilAinb  c^ibb  ColAm  1 

[AK  diu5  <^n  be6nÚ5}i<^bb  bbi, 

Y<^CY<^  niK^bb  b'<<v]t  })b'<^inm  €ipe  ; 
bbeidi  |ie  <^  linn-p  6.  l^uwh  bTobbbb<^, 
5o'n  n-onp  ly  c^i|t  ceile<^bli|i<^bb  ! 
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Maytuire  her  wakening  might  arrayed, 
And  crushed  the  power  of  fierce  M^Kein  ; 

And  he  who  blessed  her  reeldng  blade, 
May  rend  the  links  of  Erin's  chain. 

Oh  for  the  ann  of  Priam's  son  ! 

Oh  for  a  Hector's  patriot  ire  ! 
To  wave  the  Gael  to  glory  on, 

To  wake  their  hearts  to  freedom's  fire. 

Or  would  the  eternal  to  our  aid 

Vouchsafe  a  Moses'  guiding  hand, 
To  liberty  our  steps  to  lead. 

And  marshal  Criffan's  warrior  band. 

Dread  sov'reign  hear,  oh  hear  our  cries! 

The  land  thou  gav'st — this  bright  domain 
Is  ours — those  shining  walls  that  rise, 

When  shall  they  be  our  home  again  ? 

Or  wilt  thou  in  thy  wrath  fulfil, 

The  fate  O'  Cuin's  pure  prophet  spoke  ; 

When  through  the  shades  of  coming  ill, 
Columba  saw  the  stranger's  voke  ? 
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If  God  has  willed  it — and  the  land 

That  gave  us  Irish  name  and  heart, 
The  Saxon  now  can  bind  and  brand. 

Oh !  let  us  from  the  shore  depart ! 

But  still,  oh  still  one  hope  remains  ! 

Let's  bend  before  the  throne  of  grace ; 
The  blood  that  burned  in  Heher's  veins, 

May  yet  approve  his  Scythian  race. 
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NOTES. 


1  IRELAND  AND  KING  JAMES. 

This  poem  opens  in  an  awful  manner.  The  ruler  of  a  great 
empire  appears  in  a  state  of  utter  destitution.  Driven  from  his 
throne  for  proclaiming  liberty  of  conscience  throughout  his 
dominions,  he  flies  for  shelter  and  succour  to  a  part  of  those 
dominions,  from  which  he  rather  deserved  "  curses  loud  and 
deep,'^  than  any  assistance ;  to  a  land,  over  which  his  grand- 
father, father,  and  brother,  ruled  more  like  scourges  of  God 
than  paternal  kings.  But  the  brave  and  generous,  though  per- 
secuted people,  "  whose  foible  was  loyalty,"  forgot  all  their 
wrongs  in  the  contemplation  of  the  sufferings  of  their  monarch. 
They  immediately  flew  to  arms,  rallied  round  his  standard, 
fought  his  battles,  and  but  for  the  dastard  himself,  would  have 
conquered  in  his  cause.  Well  would  it  have  been  for  their 
posterity,  if  they  had  bartered  him,  as  the  Scotch  did  his  father ; 
but  Irish  honour  forbade  the  deed.  Of  the  national  sentiments 
towards  James  and  his  descendants,  no  better  proofs  can  be 
adduced,  than  the  poems  and  songs  in  which  these  sentiments 
are  so  forcibly  expressed.  History  has  recorded  the  struggles 
of  this  devoted  people,  and  the  chivalrous  loyalty  and  patriot- 
ism by  which  they  were  actuated,  are  described  in  these 
Jacobite  productions,  with  all  the  characteristic  warmth  of 
national  feelino. 
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'  '2lcbc  b<^o|t<^6b  n<^  ycoic — 
This  expression  should  have  been  in  the  plural,  <^cbc 
6<^0|tAfeb  n<^  i*coc.  Every  reader  is  now  aware  that  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Ireland  were  called  Scots,  and  the  island  Scotia. 
In  succeeding  ages,  the  term  was  exclusively  applied  to  the 
Albanian  Colonists  from  Ireland.  Hence  originated  the  name 
of  Scotland. 

3  *'  Lofty  spirits  of  Milesian  line" 
The  ancient  Milesian  families  of  Ireland,  after  braving  the 
storms  of  thousands  of  years,  began  to  yield  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  disastrous  warfare  of  the  succeeding  age,  and 
the  perfidy  of  the  Milesian  Stuart,  hastened  their  political 
downfall,  which  was  finally  completed  by  their  ill-fated  en- 
deavours to  restore  the  second  James.  A  Milesian  of  the 
present  day  looking  back  on  his  long  line  of  ancestry  and 
subdued  country,  may  justly  exclaim  with  the  Trojan  hero: — 

Fuimus  Troes  :  fuit  Ilium,  et  ingens 


Gloria  Teucrorum,  ferus  omnia  Juppiter  Argos 
Transtulit :  incensa  Danai  dominantur  in  urbe. 

But,  though  the  inheritances  of  Ireland  were  seised  by  the 
adventurer  and  soldier,  the  Milesian  families  retained,  erven  in 
their  decline,  a  high  sense  of  the  dignity  of  their  descent. 
On  this  subject,  it  seems,  our  English  neighbours  have  been 
much  amused  by  the  following  anecdote,  which  Dr.  Johnson 
was  fond  of  relating  as  a  curious  sample  of  Milesian  pride  : — 
"  The  few  ancient  Irish  gentlemen  yet  remaining,  have  the 
highest  pride  of  family  ;  Mr.  Sandford,  a  friend  of  the  Doctor's, 
whose  mother  was  Irish,  told  him,  that  O'Hara,  who  was  true 
Irish  both  by  father  and  mother,  and  he,  and  Mr.  Ponsouby,  son 
to  the  earl  of  Besborough,  the  greatest  man  of  the  three,  but 
of  an  English  family,  went  to  see  one  of  those  ancient  Irish, 
and  that  he  distinguished  them  thus,  O'Hara,  you  are  welcome ! 
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Mr.  Saiidford,  your  mother's  son  is  welcome  !  Mr.  Ponsonby, 
you  may  sit  down."  Doubtless,  this  story  might  have 
afforded  merriment  to  the  Doctor  and  his  literary  friends,  at  a 
time  when  it  was  fashionable,  as  well  with  the  rich  vulgar,  as 
the  low  ignorant  in  England,  to  deride  every  thing  Irish,  even 
their  misfortunes.  But  that  time  is  now  gone  by.  America 
has  since  triumphed,  and  Ireland,  at  the  present  crisis,  seems 
destined  to  take  her  place  among  the  nations,  or  English 
policy  towards  her  must  speedily  change.  But  to  our  anecdote. 
The  "one  of  those  ancient  Irish"  alluded  to,  was  the  Mac 
Dermott,  usually  stiled  Prince  of  Coolavin,  (a  district  in  the 
county  of  Sligo,)  whose  direct  ancestor  invited  over  Bruce,  to 
rescue  Ireland  from  English  tyranny,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  For  the  meaning  of  Johnson's  words,  "  the 
greatest  man  of  the  three,"  I  am  wholly  at  a  loss,  though  well 
aware  that  the  son  of  the  earl  of  Besborough,  whom  he 
mentions  as  that  personage,  was  descended  from  one  of  those 
rapacious  revolutionary  adventurers  of  Cromwell's  training; 
who  on  29th  May,  21st  Charles  II.  obtained  a  grant  of 
lands,  iniquitously  declared  forfeited,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny. 
This  man's  descendants,  with  those  of  an  obscure  London 
trader,  Tristram  Beresford,  (whose  original  proposal  to  the 
fishmongers  of  that  city,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  for  a  lease 
of  their  escheat  of  Ballykelly,  in  Ulster,  I  have  read,) 
became  the  Protestant  ascendency  rulers  of  Ireland,  where, 
during  the  last  baleful  century,  they  literally  exercised  the 
powers  of  king,  lords,  and  commons.  In  this  sense,  un- 
doubtedly the  individual  alluded  to,  was  "  the  greatest  man  of 
the  three,"  and  perhaps  therefore,  was  honored  with  leave  to 
sit  down  in  the  presence  of  Mac  Dermott. 

"  "  And  o'er  the  deep  the  festering  boars  shall  flee !^ 
The  contempt  and  hatred  which  the  Irish  entertained  for  the 
English  in  former  times,  are  expressed  without  reserve  through- 
out these  poems  and  songs.     In  the  present,  they  are  scornfully 
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called  '^  festering  boars/'  biieMi-roijic,  and  in  others  they  are 
designated  fetid  goats,  wolves,  churls,  Sec.  Similar  feelings, 
have  given  birth  to  similar  expressions  amongst  the  modern 
Greeks,  towards  their  Turkish  oppressors.  Accordingly,  in 
their  popular  songs,  we  find  the  Turks  called  wild  rams,  wolves, 
and  other  opprobrious  names.  From  among  many  bitter  and 
sarcastic  stanzas,  current  in  Ireland,  the  following  epigram  is 
selected,  as  a  striking  proof  of  the  national  hatred  here  alluded 
to.  One  of  our  bards  seeing  an  Englishman  hanging  on  a  tree, 
exclaimed  extempore  : — 

If  m<\irli  bor]io|i<\^h  <\  ch|i<^ni, 

fl^-h  bo  rho|i<\bli  <\i|i  5<\c1i  <\en  'cfiAoibli, 

(/o  leuii  5<\Ti  coillce  liife  ^cku 

\Kn  be'b  dio|t<^bh  5<^ch  <^eTi  l<^. 

Pass  on — 'tis  cheering  from  yon  stately  tree, 

A  foe's  vile  form  suspended  thus  to  see  ; 

Oh  !  may  each  tree  that  shades  our  soil,  appear 

Thick  with  such  fruit  throughout  the  lengthen'd  year 

James  the  Second,  has  been  accused,  not  only  of  overlook- 
ing, but  even  of  encoura^ng  the  excesses  of  his  soldiery, 
against  the  protestants  in  Ireland ;  but,  whatever  were  his 
faults,  and  they  were  not  few,  this  was  not  among  the  number. 
The  follo>ving  letter,  which  I  transcribe  from  the  original,  is  of 
itself,  sufficient  to  acquit  him  of  that  opprobrious  charge. — 

''  James  R. 
**  Our  will  and  pleasure  is  that  you  forthwith  repaire  to  our 
Towne  of  Cavan  where  you  are  during  our  pleasure  to  com- 
mand in  chiefe  all  our  fforces  in  the  said  Towne  and  in  our 
County  of  Cavan.  You  are  likewise  to  take  care  that  iioe 
disorder  be  comitted  by  any  of  our  Army  xuitkin  the  said  Towne 
or  County  of  Cavan.     And  that  you  from  time  to  time  informe 
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us  of  all  accidents  that  sliall  happen  there  or  thereabouts  rela- 
ting to  our  affaires  And  herein  you  are  not  to  faile.  Given  at 
our  Court  at  Dublin  Castle  the  30th  day  of  April  1G90  and 
in  the  Sixth  yeare  of  our  Reign. 

**  By  his  Majesty's  Command 
"  To  our  Trusty  and  well  beloved  **  Ri.  Nagle. 

**  Coll.  Denis  Mc.  Gillecuddy." 

With  respect  to  this  period  of  Irish  history,  whoever  would 
be  misled,  may  consult  Archbishop  King's  *'  State  of  the 
Protestants  in  Ireland,"  an  appalling  monument  of  a 
christian  bishop's  breach  of  the  commandment,  '^  Thou 
shalt  not  bear  false  witness  against  thy  neighbour.'*  If  truth, 
however,  be  sought  after,  it  will  be  found  in  the  Answer  to 
that  book,  by  Leslie,  a  protestant  gentleman,  which  proves, 
that  when  a  divine  descends  to  misrepresentation,  he  generally 
deals  by  wholesale.  Yet  King's  production  has  been  quoted 
by  Harris,  Leland,  et  hoc  genus  omne,  as  authority,  in  their 
"  Histories"  of  Irish  affairs! 


»  LAMENT    FOR    THE    QUEEN    OF    KING 
JAMES   IL 

While  the  Irish  soldiery  spilled  their  blood  in  the  field,  the 
bards  exerted  their  genius  in  the  closet,  to  forward  the  interest 
of  the  royal  fugitives,  and  by  their  songs  and  poems,  proved 
no  mean  auxiliaries  to  the  cause  in  which  the  nation  had  em- 
barked. They  roused  the  people  to  arms,  in  defence  of  the 
legitimate  monarch,  and  excited  the  utmost  enthusiasm  for  the 
professor  of  the  ancient  faith,  and  the  descendant  of  the  re- 
nowned Milesian  race  of  Ireland.  But  the  present  beautiful 
elegy,  was  produced  under  very  different  circumstances;  and, 
is  therefore,  entitled  to  particular  consideration.     It  was  com- 
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posed  at  a  time,  when  all  hopes  of  the  royal  restoration  were 
at  an  end;  and  may,  therefore,  be  taken  as  a  proof  of 
the  unfeigned  sympathy  and  sorrow  of  the  Irish  nation,  for 
the  exiled  family  of  England. 

Mary  D'Este,  who  survived  her  royal  consort  many  years, 
appears  to  have  been  every  way  worthy,  as  a  wife,  a  mother, 
and  a  queen,  of  the  praises  so  lavishly  bestowed  on  her  by  the 
Irish  poet.  Though  a  long  time  in  England,  even  before  her 
accession  to  the  throne,  she  was  never  popular,  in  consequence 
of  her  being  a  catholic,  and  warmly  attached  to  her  religion ; 
but,  for  the  same  reasons,  she  was  an  especial  favorite  with  the 
Irish.  She  died  at  St.  Germaine,  April  26th,  1718.  Her 
son,  James  Francis  Edward,  called  by  his  followers  James 
the  Third,  and,  by  others,  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George,  is 
frequently  alluded  to  in  these  Jacobite  Relics. 

*  John  O'Neachtan,  the  author  of  this  poem,  (and  of  Maggy 
Laider,  printed  in  the  first  volume,)  lived  in  the  early  part  of 
the  last  century,  in  the  county  of  Meath.  He  was  a  learned 
man,  and  an  ingenious  poet,  and  enriched  his  native  language 
with  many  original  compositions  and  translations.  Several 
of  these  are  in  the  possession  of  the  writer ;  and  among 
others,  a  copious  Treatise,  in  Irish,  on  General  Geography, 
extending  to  nearly  five  hundred  closely  written  pages,  and 
containing  many  interesting  particulars  concerning  this  country; 
also,  curious  annals  of  Ireland,  from  A.  D.  ]  1G7,  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  century.  These  works,  if  they  belonged  to 
any  other  nation  of  Europe,  even  to  the  island  of  Iceland, 
would  long  since  have  been  deemed  worthy  of  publication  ; 
but  alas !  the  literature,  language,  and  native  genius  of  un- 
happy Ireland,  have  hitherto  experienced  unmeritted  neglect. 
As  a  poet  and  miscellaneous  writer,  O'Neachtan  holds  the 
same  rank  in  Irish  literature,  that  Doctor  Young,  the  author  of 
the  Night  Thoughts,  occupies  in  English.  With  equal  genius 
and  learning,  the  Irish  bard's  compositions  are  more  equal  and 
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correct,  and  his  style  less  diifiise  than  those  of  the  favored 
English  author.  Yet,  what  a  different  fate  has  attended  these 
men.  The  works  of  the  one,  are  read  and  admired  wherever 
the  language  in  which  they  are  written  extends,  the  name  and 
writings  of  the  other  are  wholly  unknown,  except  to  the 
solitary  Irish  scholar,  who  may  happen  to  pore  over  the  mould- 
ering manuscripts  in  which  these  disjecta  membra  are  preserved. 
But  such  has  been  the  fate  of  Ireland.  Its  native  genius, 
learning,  and  talents,  have  been  doomed  to  languish  in  obscu- 
rity. Truly  have  they  "  wasted  their  sweetness  on  the  desert 
air." — For  with  us,  since  England  established  its  dominion 
here,  it  could  never  be  said  : — 

Ingeniis  patuit  campus  :  certusque  merentl 
Stat  favor :  ornatur  propriis  industria  donis. 

^  "  Than  Ccesar  of  Hosts'' — 
That  James  II.  (even  though  somewhat  addicted  to  swear- 
ing,) was  a  more  devoted  catholic  than  any  of  the  Caesars,  has 
never  been  doubted,  and  this  I  take  to  be  the  poet's  meaning 
in  this  passage ;  but,  that  he  was  greater,  as  a  statesman  or 
general,  even  with  all  his  naval  character,  is  rather  question- 
able. While  William,  who  deserved  the  crown  he  bravely 
won,  was  crossing  the  ensanguined  Boyne,  amidst  the  thickest 
fire  of  his  foes,  James,  from  the  church-yard  on  the  hill  of 
Donore,  stood  a  tame  spectator  of  the  battle,  which  decided  the 
fate  of  his  kingdoms.  Thence  he  fled  panic-struck  towards 
Dublin,  where  he  was  sarcastically  complimented  by  the  Lady 
Tyrconnell,  on  his  superior  speed  from  the  field  of  battle.  So 
dastardly  was  his  conduct  on  this  momentous  occasion,  that 
old  Sir  Teige  O'Regan  cried  out  to  King  William's  officers, 
'*  Let  us  change  commanders,  and  we  will  fight  the  battle  over 
again,"  But  the  fatal  blow  was  struck,  and  James,  of  whom 
some  one  tauntingly  said,  that  he  lost  three  kingdoms  for  a 
mass,  fied  to  France  to  count  over  his  *'  Paidereen  "  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days,   after  entailing  upon  Ireland  a  century  of 
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worse  than  Egyptian  bondage.  With  respect  to  the  memories 
of  James  and  William,  remove  the  penal  code,  and  it  may  be 
fearlessly  predicted,  that  the  Irish  catholics  will  unhesitatingly, 
join  their  protestant  friends  in  commemorating  the  latter.  In 
Ireland,  bravery  covers  a  multitude  of  sins. 


'  CLIONA  OF  THE  ROCK. 

Cliona  is  one  of  those  fabled  beings  of  the  fairy  tribe,  called 
Benshees,  so  celebrated  in  Ireland.  With  these  "  pale  aerial 
demons,"  '*  Le  Deamnuib  odhra  aieor,"  the  bards  and 
scealuidhes  enriched  their  poems  and  tales.  The  rock,  '*  Carraig 
Cliodhna,^^  lies  within  five  miles  of  Mallow,  on  the  right 
to  the  Cross  of  Donochmore,  in  a  wild  mountainous  tract,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  head  quarters  of  all  the  Munster  fairies.  It  is 
a  large  grey  stone,  surrounded  by  a  number  of  smaller  ones, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  the  principal  residence  of  Cliona,  their 
queen. 

Owen  O'Rahally,  a  well  known  Irish  bard,  (who  resided  at 
Sliabh  Luachra,  in  Kerry,  about  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,)  in  a  spirited  poem  on  the  misfortunes  of  Ireland, 
addressed  to  one  of  the  Mac  Carthy  family,  enumerates  some 
of  these  "  shadowy  forms,"  in  the  following  lines,  beginning 
with  Cliona. — 

60  5buil  CliobluK^  cjiib  n<^  y5eul<^ibh, 

60  5huil  U5hnA  A  ii-bujiluy  €ile, 

bo  5buil  '2loi^e  <^  yi05]ibh|to5  ^Mieibblini, 

2Vx  ^^  shuil  'Zloibhil  fÍ5hbbe<^ri  leidi-ch|i<^i5  ! 

60  shuil,  50  cpu<^i5b,  <^n  ]1.u<^cbc<<.cb  c<^oiUe, 

5o  5huil  7lme  ^  ii<<vp<^v  5péiTie, 

60  5buile<^b<^|t  Ochc  nochc<^ni  A^\l  <^oTilocb, 

5o  5htnle<^6<^|t  <^iTin]ic  <^n  cb<^i|iiin  y<^r\  c-yleibbe. 
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Cliona  appears  to  have  liad  another  establishment  on  the 
mountain  of  Carrigalea,  in  the  county  of  Clare.  She  was,  how- 
ever, but  a  provincial  ruler,  for  "  the  paramount  fairy  queen  of 
Ireland,  was  Maidib,  that  is,  mortifying  the  d,  Maib,  pro- 
nounced Meiv,  by  a  common  metathesis  of  v  for  b  in  Irish. 
From  this  country  the  appellation  was  conveyed  to  Scotland, 
and  thence  to  the  north  of  England  There  Shaks{>eare  found 
our  Maib,  and  espoused  her,  Mab,  to  Oberon,  as  his  Fairy 
Queen."     This  has  escaped  the  poet's  learned  commentators. 

'  William  dall  (or  the  blind)  O'HeiFernan,  the  author  of 
this  allegorical  poem,  was  a  native  of  the  county  of  Tipperary, 
and  appears  to  have  been  living,  an  old  man,  within  the  last 
fifty  years.  He  composed  many  poetical  pieces  which  are 
deservedly  popular,  but,  if  he  had  left  no  other  than  the 
present,  it  would  in  itself,  be  sufficient  to  rescue  his  memory 
from  oblivion,  and  stamp  him  with  the  name  of  poet.  The 
original  is  adapted  and  sung  to  the  Irish  air,  "  Staca  an 
Mhargaidh,"  or  the  '*  Market  Stake,"  (which  may  be  seen  in 
Bunting's  collection  of  Irish  Music,  p.  69,)  but,  in  the  trans- 
lation, it  was  found  impracticable  to  retain  the  air  without 
falling  short  of  the  beauty  of  the  original. 

The  machinery  (if  the  term  be  allowable,)  of  this  ode,  or 
the  vision  introduced  by  the  poet,  has  been  a  favorite  form  of 
composition  with  our  later  bards.  They  delighted  in  decorating 
these  visionary  beings  with  all  the  charms  of  celestial  beauty; 
and  in  this  respect,  our  author  appears  to  have  been  no  mean 
proficient.  His  description  is  heightened  with  all  the  glow  and 
warmth  of  the  richest  oriental  colouring,  and  the  sentiments 
and  language  are  every  way  worthy  of  the  subject.  "  Nothing," 
observes  the  ingenious  and  learned  Arthur  Browne,  formerly 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  "  marks  more  strongly 
the  apathy  of  some  musicians,  than  their  perfect  indiff'er- 
ence  about  the  words  that  accompany  music.  We  have  had 
all  the  polite  world  lately  singing  infantine  words  to  the 
finest  music. — To  me,    sublimity  of  words  adds  infinitely  to 
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sublimity  of  music,  by  infinite  associations  of  idea  ;  so  in  the 
pathetic;  can  it  be  otherwise  where  there  is  any  soul." — 
Sketches,  vol.  ii.  London,  1798. — That  a  similar  opinion  was 
entertained  and  acted  upon  by  our  bards,  all  their  compositions 
afford  abundant  evidence. 

'  **  The  virtue— the  emprise — in  days  of  yore 
That  Banha  nurtured.^'  — 
Banba — one  of  the  early  names  of  Ireland — Irny  l)<^nb<^  n<^ 
in-bAn — Banba,  isle  of  beauteous  women. — The  book  of 
Drom-sneachta,  followed  by  the  le<^bh<^]t  5<^bh<^lA  or  Chro- 
nicle of  Invasions,  two  ancient  historical  works  in  Irish,  give 
the  particulars  of  these  primitive  names.  These  venerable 
volumes  lie,  however,  unheeded  among  the  mass  of  our  un- 
known unpublished  manuscripts. 

*  '*  Or  Ceirnit who 

bade  the  crystal  current  of  the  stream 

Heave  into  life  the  milVs  mechanic  frame.^^ 
Ceirnit,  one  of  the  mistresses  of  Cormac,  monarch  of  Ireland, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  induced  that  prince 
to  send  to  Scotland  for  a  skilful  mechanic,  by  whom  she  caused 
to  be  built  the  first  mill  erected  in  Ireland.  The  circumstance 
is  fully  detailed  in  Keating ;  and  it  calls  to  our  recollection, 
that  the  old  Irish  manuscripts  contain  many  creditable  notices 
of  the  early  state  and  history  of  Scotland,  not  elsewhere  to 
be  found.  With  one  in  particular,  I  shall  take  the  liberty 
of  troubling  the  reader.  In  the  *'  sealed"  MS.  library  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  there  is  a  copy,  (written  on  vellum,  at 
least  six  hundred  years,)  of  a  yet  more  ancient  tract,  entitled 
" '2l5<^lUin}i  é<n^6.y\m6.'Íi\\;'—The  Dialogue  of  the  Two 
Sages,  a  correct  transcript  of  which,  (formerly  the  property 
of  my  lamented  friend  John  Mac  Namara,  of  the  county  of 
Clare,  an  excellent  Irish  antiquary  and  linguist,)  is  now  in  my 
possession.  It  is  written  in  a  language  or  dialect  as  old  as 
that  used  in  our  Brehon  laws,   with  an  interlined  gloss ;  and 
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records  ii  contest  which  took  place,  about  the  time  of  the 
birth  of  our  liedeemer,  between  Neide  the  son  of  Adkna,  and 
Fcrceirtne,  file^  or  the  poet,  for  the  Ollamh's  (or  chief  pro- 
fessor's) chair  of  Ireland.  In  the  Reimsgeul,  or  Preface,  we 
are  informed  that  the  former  went  to  Albain  (Scotland)  to  learn 
wisdom, — "  60  luibb  1<^|i<^inb  An  m<^c  ym  60  ):bo5bl<^im 
ei5i*e  1  n-'2llb<^in  ;  "  but  the  word  ei5]'e,  may  be  also  ren- 
dered, knowledge,  philosophy,  or  poetry.  Here  then  are  two 
Irish  fragments  of  early  date,  which  shew  that  Scotland  was 
anciently,  as  it  is  at  the  present  day,  distinguished  for  poetry  and 
philosophy ;  but  it  is  feared  that  this  notable  discovery  will  be 
lost  on  the  present  professors  of  the  "  modern  Athens,"  who,  with 
philosophic  pride,  proclaim  the  barbarity  of  their  own  Gaelic 
ancestors,  and  reject  the  authority  of  our  Celtic  manuscripts. 

*  "  My  name  is  Cliona,  the  beetling  side 
Of  the  tall  rock  my  home,'' 
"  ly  rne-fi  Cliobhn<^  6  di<^oibb  ti<^  c<^ítp<^i5e." 
Cliona  had  two  habitations,  but  which  of  them  she  alludes 
to  here  is  doubtful.     In   this   respect,  her  answers  somewhat 
resembled  those  of  the  famous  pagan  oracles  of  olden   time, 
and  indeed,  the  whole  of  her  revelation  seems  cast  in  the  same 
mould.     Even  to  this  day,    England's  fiat  for  Irish  freedom 
seems  as  hopeless  as  ever. 

^  '*  Martin's  followers  rave." 
«  yiiochb  [Ah^\iz<\m  nih<^llui5hdie." 
The  Devil  and  Doctor  Martin  are  generally  associated  in 
our  native  proverbs.  Henry  the  8th,  is  sometimes  added  to 
make  a  trio.  Indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  of  the 
three  is  most  generally  detested  in  Ireland,  but  some  are  of 
opinion,  that  Henry  and  his  immediate  descendants,  having 
inflicted  more  evils  on  the  country  than  both  the  others,  he 
seems  entitled  by  way  of  [ire-eminence  to  the  distinguished 
association  which  has  been  rather  gratuitously  conferred  on  the 
great  reformer. 
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CANTICLE  OF  DELIVERANCE. 

^  This  spirited  Jacobite  song  was  composed  by  Andrew 
Magrath,  the  witty  and  eccentric  Mangaire  Sugach,  as  were 
also  the  drinking  stanzas,  p.  192,  first  vol.  of  this  work.  He 
was  a  native  of  Limerick,  and  author  of  numerous  poems  and 
songs  of  a  jovial,  amatory,  and  political  nature,  which  are 
current  and  popular,  chiefly  in  the  Province  of  Munster.  As  a 
poet,  he  not  only  excelled  the  mob  of  English  gentlemen  who 
formerly  wrote  with  ease,  but  also  many  of  those  whom  Doctor 
Johnson  has  designated  English  poets.  He  led  a  wandering  sort 
of  life,  and  was  much  dreaded  for  the  caustic  severity  of  his  wit. 
His  habits  and  writings  closely  resembled  those  of  Prior.  Like 
him,  the  Mangaire  **  delighted  in  mean  company.  His  life 
was  irregular,  negligent,  and  sensual.  He  has  tried  all  styles, 
from  the  grotesque  to  the  solemn,  and  has  not  so  failed  in  any 
as  to  incur  derision  or  disgrace." — Johnson.  Our  bard  was 
living  within  the  last  40  years,  and  died  at  an  advanced  age. 

*  "  Too  long  fiave  the  churls  in  dark  bondage  oppressed  me." 
We  have  already  noticed  p.  119,  the  expressions  of  derision 
used  by  the  Irish  towards  their  unwelcome  visitors,  the  English 
invaders,  whom  they  contemptuously  called  the  impure  refuse  of 
the  ocean,  "Impurum  maris  ejectamentum" — Rutgeri  Herman, 
Brit.  Mag.  p.  .379. — **  Bos  ubi  Scotus  erat,''  was  likewise  a 
common  phrase  among  them.  Some  curious  instances  of  the 
use  of  the  term  '•  Churl,"  are  recorded.  When  Athenry,  in 
the  County  of  Galway,  was  burned  in  1596,  by  Hugh  ruadli 
O'Domiell,  one  of  the  Irish  leaders  who  was  requested  to  spare 
the  church  as  it  contained  the  bones  of  his  mother,  replied, 
'*  I  care  not  even  were  she  alive  in  it,  I  would  sooner  burn 
them  both  together,  than  that  any  English  churl  should  fortify 
there."  O'Nial,  Earl  of  Tyrone,  when  marching  by  Castlemore 
in  the  County  of  Cork,  in  the  year  IGOO,  on  his  way  to  Kinsale 
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to  support  the  Spaniards,  enquired  who  lived  in  a  certain  Castle  ? 
Being  told  that  it  belonged  to  Barrett,  a  good  Catholic, 
whose  family  had  been  possessed  of  the  Estate  for  above  400 
years ;  O'Nial  exclaimed,  "  No  matter,  I  hate  the  English 
churl  as  if  he  landed  only  yesterday." — No  one  can  be  sur- 
prised at  these  strong  expressions  of  National  animosity,  who  is 
at  all  acquainted  with  our  history  since  the  arrival  of  the 
English. 

^  *'  Save  Bonn  and  his  kindred. ^^ — 
Donn,  one  of  the  sons  of  Mile,  or  Milesius,  according 
to  Eochy  ua  Floinn,  a  poet  and  historian,  who  died  A.D.  984, 
(and  of  whose  compositions  there  are  several  still  remaining  of 
great  value,)  was  cast  away  with  his  companions  on  the 
DuchainSf  to  this  day  called  Teach  Duin,  or  Donn's  Mansion, 
in  the  West  of  Munster.  In  succeeding  ages,  Donn  was 
exalted  by  our  bards  to  the  rulership  of  the  Fairies  of  that 
district,  and  in  that  capacity  he  appears  to  have  taken  a  parti- 
cular interest  in  the  subsequent  affairs  of  Ireland.  As  he  defied 
the  vigilance  of  the  priest  and  bard  hunters,  several  pro- 
phetico-political  songs  have  been  attributed  to  him,  or  rather 
to  his  inspiration  or  revelation  communicated  to  our  poets. 
The  present  song  is  one  of  this  character. 

"^  "  But  Phelim  and  Heber  whose  children  betrayed  itJ*^ 
This  alludes  to  the  renegade  Irish  who  joined  the  common 
foe,  and  of  that  class,  from  the  days  of  the  infamous  Mac 
Morrough,  who  invited  over  the  Anglo-Norman  auxiliaries  to 
his  aid,  our  Annals  have  damned  many  to  everlasting  fame. 
Indeed,  so  eiFectually  did  the  settlers  pursue  the  Machiavelian 
policy,  *'  divide  and  govern,"  that  it  gave  rise  to  the  disgrace- 
ful adage,  *'  put  an  Irishman  on  the  spit  and  you  will  find 
another  to  turn  him;"  but,  be  it  remembered,  that  the  son  of 
the  settler  was  generally  the  turnspit.  Espionage  and  deceit 
were  the  invariable  rule  of  English  conduct  towards  the  unfor- 
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tunate  Irish.  The  last,  and  it  is  hoped  it  will  be  the  last, 
signal  act  of  treachery  in  Ireland  was  committed  by  the  descend- 
ant of  a  settler,  Colonel  Henry  Luttrell,  who  "  sold  the  pass" 
at  Limerick  to  Ring  William's  forces.  Lord  Westmeath  after- 
wards endeavoured,  but  ineffectually,  to  acquit  this  unhappy 
man  of  the  charge;  see  Ferrar's  History  of  Limerick,  354. 
He  survived,  an  object  of  general  execration,  until  the  year 
1717,  when  he  was  shot  in  a  sedan  chair  in  Stafford-street, 
Dublin.     The  following  Epigram  was  composed  on  his  death — 

If  heaven  be  pleased  when  mortals  cease  to  sin. 
And  hell  be  pleased  when  villains  enter  in, 
If  earth  be  pleased  when  it  entombs  a  knave, 
All  must  be  pleased,  now  Luttrell's  in  his  grave. 

*  Samhain,  the  1st  of  November.  "  The  festival  of  Samen, 
or  Baal-samen  is  called  the  Oiche-samhin  hy  the  ancient  Irish. 
Pliny  remarks,  that  the  Druids  counted  their  years  not  by  days, 
but  nights.  The  Irish  word  CW^^t^^oú,  meaning  a  fortnight  in 
modern  acceptation,  means  really  Coig-deU'goiche,  or  fifteen 
nights,  shewing  that  the  Pagan  Irish  counted  lunations  of 
thirty  days,  and  divided  them  into  two  periods  of  fifteen  nights 
each." — O  Conor  Cat.  Stow  31 SS.  p.  25. 

^  *'  T7ie  treaty  they  broke."' 
This  alludes  to  the  treaty  of  Limerick.  So  much  has  been 
said  and  written  about  this  celebrated  breach  of  military-  honor 
and  political  faith,  that  it  only  remains  here  to  observe,  that  no 
single  circumstance  connected  with  the  affairs  of  these  Islands 
tended  so  much  as  this  to  estrange  the  minds  of  the  Irish  people 
from  the  English  government,  particularly  during  the  last  cen- 
tury. Even  the  massacres  at  3Iullamast,  the  carnage  at 
Drogheda,  and  the  murders  of  the  Scotch  at  Glenco  have 
been  forgotten,  but  this  unparalelled  dereliction  of  all  principle 
is  still  remembered  with  horror. 
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'  "  Shall  the  gorged  Goat.'^ 
This  is  one  of  the  contemptuous  epithets  before  alluded  to. 
The  following  Epigrammatic  stanza  is  expressive  of  the  feelings 
conveyed  in  the  text. — 

fcibipc  <^5Ui*  6iAny5|ííoy  <^ip  <^5uy  <<p, 

Pi<^nc<^  5<^n  ice  <^ifi  ^heich  <^'if  <^i|t  <^  dui<<Tnli5 

'Zlijt  <^Ti  ce  Lib  le']t  iTiliK^nn  liichc  be<^|il<^  bheidi  yl<<in, 

60  blnbi]!  yliocbcljt  A5uy  d]ie<^m}i^in. 

May  banishment  and   desolation  light  on  him,   may  the  plague 

and  pains  without  remedy  seize  his  veins  and  bones, 
Who  would  wish  well  to  the  English  race, 
They  who  exiled  the  offspring  of  Ir  and  Heremon. 


THE  EXPECTED  OF  IRELAND.     • 

*  Ben-Edar.  The  ancient  name  of  the  hill  of  Howth. — The 
English,  although  as  a  Nation  they  might  truly  say  with 
reference  to  Ireland, 

**  Nee  tecum  possum  vivere  nee  sine  teT 

I  cannot  with  thee  live  nor  yet  without  thee. 

have  ever  been  more  ready  to  censure  than  to  praise  both  our- 
selves and  our  country.  This  is  a  deplorable  national  failing, 
and  one  which  a  high  minded  and  *^  thinking"  people  should 
be  ashamed  of,  for  to  say  the  least,  it  is  somewhat  ungrateful. 
But  it  is  hoped,  that  time  may,  in  its  own  good  season,  overcome 
this  rather  ungenerous  propensity.  Our  *'  Bulls"  and  "  Brogue" 
have  always  proved  inexhaustible  sources  of  merriment  to  our 
English  friends,  and  even  the  simple  sounds  of  our  old  language 
have  been  particularly  obnoxious  to  their  "■  ears  polite."  Of 
k2 
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this  a  memorable  instance  remains  on  record. — '*  His  Majestie 
(Charles  II.)  taking  notice  of  the  barbarous  and  uncouth  ndLines  by 
which  most  of  the  townes  and  places  in  his  Kingdom  of  Ireland 
are  called,  which  hath  occasioned  much  damage  to  divers  of 
his  good  subjects,  and  are  ver}'  troublesome  in  the  use  thereof, 
and  much  retards  the  reformacion  of  that  Kingdome.  For 
remedy  thereof  is  pleased  that  it  be  enacted  that  the  Ld.  Lt.  and 
Councell  shall  and  may,  advise  of  settle  and  direct,  in  the  passing 
of  all  letters  pattents  in  that  Kingdome  for  the  future,  have  jieiv 
and  proper  names  more  suitable  to  the  English  tongue  may  be 
inserted  with  an  alias  for  all  Townes,  Lands,  and  places,  in 
that  Kingdome,  that  shall  be  granted  by  letters  pattentí»,  which 
new  names  shall  thenceforth  bee  the  only  names  to  be  used." — 
This  notable  plan,  however,  failed,  and  the  patentee  regicides 
objected  not  to  the  Irish  lands,  because  of  their  "  barbarous 
and  uncouth  names."  On  the  contrary,  they  resorted  to  every 
species  of  force,  fraud,  and  perjury,  to  wrest  them  from  the 
ancient  possessors.  On  this  subject  the  strange  and  unex- 
pected avowals  of  the  late  Earl  of  Clare,*  who  was  Chancellor 
of  Ireland  when  he  made  them,  deserve  particular  attention. 


His  lordship  was  descended  from  the  old  sept  of  the  Clan- Gibbons',  and  was 
the  best  friend  to  the  English  interest  in  Ireland,  that  these  latter  times  have 
produced.  Against  this  clan  our  Iriih  bards  have  been  bitterly  invective.  The 
following  stanza  is  taken  from  a  satirical  poem  written  by  Angus  O'Daly,  called 
7ln5Ul*  n<\  r\^0\\,  0Tihe'bK\\b  \\(l^bh,  about  the  year  1600. 

4^i  ):huil  ):e<^|i5  n<<.ch  b-ceib  <^i[i  5-cul, 
'2lcbc  TP^<^^3  ChpioiT  le  cloiTiii  Jlnobuin  ; 
be<^5  An  bfrli  A  m-beich  ni<^p  zK, 
<l  v^T  difi  olc  5<^ch  Aonl<<. 

The  sternest  puke  that  heaves  the  heart  to  hate, 
Will  sink  o'erlaboured  or  with  time  abate  ; 
But  on  the  clan  Fitz-Gibbon  Christ  looks  down 
For  ever  with  unmitigated  frown — 
Did  mercy  shine  !   their  hearts  envenomed  slime, 
Kven  in  her  beam,  would  quicken  to  new  crime. 
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**  It  is  impossible,"  says  he,  **  to  defend  the  acts  of  set- 
tlement and  explanation.  Seven  millions,  eight  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  land  were  set  out  under  the  authority  of 
this  Act,  to  a  motley  crew  of  English  adventurers,  civil 
and  military,  nearly  to  the  total  exclusion  of  the  old  in- 
habitants of  the  Island ;  many  of  whom,  who  were  innocent 
of  the  rebellion,  lost  their  inheritance.  A  new  colony  of 
new  settlers,  composed  of  all  the  various  sects  which  then 
infested  England,  Independents,  Anabaptists,  Seceders,  Brown- 
ists,  Socinians,  Millenarians,  and  Dissenters  of  every  descrip- 
tion, many  of  them  infected  with  the  leaven  of  democracy, 
poured  into  Ireland,  and  were  put  into  possession  of  the  ancient 
inheritance  of  its  inhabitants :  and  I  speak  with  great  personal 
respect  of  the  men,  when  I  state  that  a  very  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  opulence  and  power  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland, 
centers  at  this  day  in  the  descendants  of  this  motley  collection 
of  English  adventurers.  The  whole  island  has  been  confiscated, 
with  the  exception  of  the  estates  of  five  or  six  old  families  of 
English  blood.  No  inconsiderable  portion  has  been  confiscated 
twice,  or  perhaps  thrice,  in  the  course  of  a  century.  The  situa- 
tion therefore  of  the  Irish  nation  at  the  Revolution  stands 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  inhabited  world."  Such  were 
the  novel  statements  made  by  this  noble  Earl,  in  the  Irish  House 
of  Lords,  on  the  10th  Feb.  1800,  to  induce  a  Legislative  Union 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  They  are  here  introduced 
as  forming  a  tolerable  comment  on  our  Jacobite  Relics.     After 


The  following  well  known  epigram  is  added,  to  enable  the  classical  reader  to 
judge  between  it  and  the  foregoing  production  of  the  Irish  bard  : 

Vipera  Cappadocem  nocitura  momordit,  at  ilia 
Gustato  periit  sanguine  Cappadocis. 

A  viper  bit  a  Cappadocian — fain 
Her  curdling  poison  through  him  to  distil, 
But  the  foiled  reptile  died — her  victim's  vein 
Had  poison  subtiler  than  her  own  to  kill. 
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their  perusal,  the  most  prej  udiced  must  hesitate,  and,  perhaps, 
even  excuse  the  feelings  so  warmly  expressed  throughout  these 
National  effusions  by  our  indignant  bards. 

^  **  O'er  bright  Sliev-na  mon  and  Knock  Greny  will  ivakeJ" 
Two  well  known  hills  in  Tipperary  and  Limerick. 

^  "  When  with  Una  her  Donalds  united  again.'^ 
By  Una  (Winifred)  and   Donald,  were  meant  Ireland   and 
the  exiled  Prince. 

*  But  the  four  great  septs  mentioned  here,  the  bard  intended 
to  represent  the  whole  body  of  the  ancient  Irish,  who  were 
ready  to  espouse  the  cause  of  **  The  King." — |71<^c-con-|71<^p<^ 
in  the  original,  should  be  |71dc  [yi<^ch3hAinhTi<^.  The  parti- 
cular acts  of  delinquency  of  the  other  personages  named  in 
this  stanza,  have  not  been  ascertained. 

*  *'  Then  shall  Sabia  rejoice.'* 
By   Sabia  is  meant  Ireland.     Our  patriotic  monarch   Brian 
Boroimhe,  had  a  daughter  of  that  name. 

"  "  The  magical  pillar  where  Garret  lies  sleeping .^^ 
Garret  Fitzgerald,  the  great  Earl  of  Desmond,  killed  in 
1582.  He  is  supposed  by  the  country  people,  even  to  this 
day,  to  be  bound  to  an  enchanted  pillar  in  Lough  Gur,  a  lake 
nine  miles  south  of  Limerick.  They  report,  that  at  the  end  of 
every  seven  years  he  may  be  seen  riding  on  the  lake,  mounted 
on  an  enchanted  charger,  and  that  when  his  horse's  shoes, 
which  are  made  of  silver,  shall  be  worn  out,  he  will  return  to 
life,  and  destroy  the  enemies  of  Ireland.  The  story  of  this 
powerful  Earl  and  his  tragical  end  may  be  seen  at  large  in  our 
History.  It  may  here  be  added,  tliat  Daniel  Kelly,  Queen 
Elizabeth's  *'  well  beloved  subject  and  soldier,"  who  cut  off  his 
head,  was  rewarded  with  a  pension  of  £20.  a  year  for  that 
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service;  but  he  was  soon  after  hanged  at  Tyburn.  I'or  such 
or  the  like  services  as  those  of  Kelly,  some  few  of  the  bribed 
and  renegade  Irish  were  graciously  called  the  Queen's  **  loving 
subjects,"  but  such  or  the  like  fate  as  that  which  he  deservedly 
met  with,  generally  terminated  their  labours  and  their  lives. 


LAMENT  OF  THE  GAEL. 

*  The  Gael — the  ancient  Irish.  — in  this  line  ode  the  Bard 
has,  with  a  master  hand,  introduced  the  most  signal  interven- 
tions of  the  Pivine  Power  and  Mercy,  as  examples  to  support 
his  countrymen  in  their  afflictions,  and  to  inspire  them  with  a 
hope  of  future  deliverence.  With  these  views  he  points  out 
the  preservation  of  Noah  in  the  deluge;  and  of  the  Prophet 
Jonah  in  the  deep;  the  passage  of  the  Children  of  Israel 
through  the  Red  Sea ;  the  patience  and  Divine  approval  of 
holy  Job;  the  penitence  and  pardon  of  Longinus;  the  great 
atonement  of  our  Divine  Redeemer,  and  the  miraculous  raising 
of  Lazarus  from  the  dead.  This  is  one  of  the  noblest  pur- 
poses to  which  poetry  can  be  applied,  and  is  in  perfect  ac- 
cordance with  the  inspired  eíFusions  of  holy  writ.  It  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  the  name  of  the  bard  has  not  survived,  if  it 
were  only  to  lead  to  the  recovery  of  any  more  of  his  com- 
positions. 

*  '*  The  Land  of  Conr 
This  may  either  allude  to  the  whole  of  Ireland,  from  the 
Monarch  Con,  who  ruled  early  in  the  second  century;  or  to 
the  northern  half,  called  Leath  Cuinn,  from  the  division  of  the 
island  between  that  Monarch  and  Eugenius  king  of  Munster, 
which  will  be  found  fully  detailed  in  our  Histories. 
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•  THE  PROPHECY  OF  DONN  FIRINNEACH. 

Donn  has  already  been  introduced  to  the  reader,  p.  129. 
Here  he  again  appears  in  the  character  of  a  Prophet,  with  the 
title  of  Firmneach,  or  the  truth  teller,  annexed  to  his  name; 
but  if  his  claim  to  that  character  may  be  judged  of  from  the 
result  of  his  predictions  in  the  present  ode,  it  rests  on  very 
slender  foundations.  Not  one  of  them  has  been  fulfilled, 
although  it  must  be  confessed,  that  they  have  been  conceived 
in  a  lofty  and  poetic  strain,  and  delivered  with  a  tone  and 
decision  not  unworthy  of  one  inspired.  Of  a  far  different 
nature  was  the  following  Prophecy  of  Brecan,  one  of  our 
ancient  saints,  a  venerable  body  of  men,  whom  in  this  age  of 
philosophy  and  refinement  it  is  unfashionable  to  mention, 
except  to  deride  their  virtue  and  piety  under  the  names  of 
weakness  and  superstition.  This  prediction  has  been  fulfilled 
in  every  point,  centuries  after  it  was  delivered. 

Ci5V<^ib  5einci  c<^|t  minp  7ne<^Ti, 
|7!e<^y5P<^ib  <^i]i  pe<^]i<^ibh  €ipe<^nn, 
bubh  u<^ch<^ibh  <^b  <^i|t  5<^e}i  cill, 
biibb  u<^cli<^ibb  ]1i  ^0|iC]iinTi. 

Erin's  white  crested  billow  shall  sleep  on  the  shore. 
And  it's  voice  shall  be  mute,  while  the  spoilers  glide  o'er; 
And  the  stranger  shall  give  a  new  priest  to  each  shrine, 
And  the  sceptre  shall  wrest  from  her  own  regal  line. 

2  Owen  O'Rahally  the  author  of  this  ode  has  been  already 
noticed  in  page,  124. 

3  " these  vjolves  perfidious,  forsworn.^' 

Here   again  are   meant  the  English   adventurers.     A  bard 
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describing  one  ot'  them,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  scourge  in 
the  country,  has  the  following  stanza. — 

^^  bi6h  <^i5e  <^clic  <^en  c1iu<^7i  ; 

^1  chi5  Ache  <^en  bhl<^di  Aifi  \n  fepiy, 

'2lidi|tiy  LK^iin  bo  luchc  <^ti  (^mbpif. 

The  wolf  howls  savagely,  but  seek  his  lair, 
One  cub  and  one  alone  is  nurtured  there; 
The  choaking  bramble  one  lone  blossom  bears. 
Tell  it  abroad  and  let  him  hope  who  hears. 

The  meaning  is,  that  the  individual  in  question,  whom  the 
bard  has  designated  as  a  wolf,  from  his  rapacity  and  cruelty, 
had  but  one  son.  Hence  a  hope  is  held  out  that  the  future 
ravages  of  the  family  would  not  be  so  great  as  if  there  was  a 
numerous  brood. 

*  By  the  *'  Brickler"  was  meant  Prince  James  Francis 
Edward,  son  of  James  II.  He  was  so  called  by  the  Irish 
bards,  from  the  many  reports  industriously  spread  throughout 
England  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  that  he  was  a  supposititious 
child,  and  amongst  others  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  Brick- 
layer, 

^  **  And  the  false  ones  that  knelt  not  \chere  God's  own  priests 
adored.^' 

With  every  respect  for  the  Protestant  Church  of  Ireland  and 
its  ministers,  it  has  been  doubted,  whether  the  latter,  as  a  body, 
really  believed  the  doctrine  which  they  professed.  The  best 
proof  of  conviction  in  religious  opinions  is  an  earnest  endeavour 
to  disseminate  those  opinions  in  order  to  bring  people  over  to 
the  truth.  This  has  never  been  attempted  by  the  Protestant 
divines  in  Ireland.    On  the  contrary,  every  measure  which  could 
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render  their  doctrine  odious,  seems  to  have  been  studiously 
resorted  to.  Hence  the  words  of  our  text.  It  may  therefore 
be  concluded,  that  as  England  is  now  a  Protestant,  and  Scot- 
land a  Presbyterian,  country,  so  Ireland  is,  and  ever  will 
continue  to  be,  pre-eminently  Catholic.  If  space  permit,  some 
curious  illustrations  of  the  facts  here  stated  may  be  given. 


SHANE  BUI. 

The  air  of  this  song  is  more  generally  known  than  the 
origin  of  its  name.  Shane  Bui,  means,  literally,  Yellow 
or  Orange  Jack,  (the  John  Bull  of  former  days,)  there 
being  no  other  word  in  Irish  to  express  the  latter  colour.  It 
was  an  appellation  given  by  the  Irish  to  the  English  followers 
of  William  HI.  in  Ireland.     Hence  the  term  Orangemen. 


'  SHEELA  NA  GUIRE. 

By  the  rhetorical  figure  Metonymy,  this  name  is  here  put  for 
Ireland.  It  has  before  appeared  that  Grana  Uile,  Roisin 
Duhh,  and  several  others  have  been  similarly  used  by  the  Irish 
Bards.  The  orthography,  Sheela  na  Guire,  is  retained  because 
it  is  better  known  than  the  literal  translation  of  the  original 
name,  viz.  Sheela  (or  Cecilia)  O'Gara,  and  the  poetical  reader 
will  immediately  perceive  the  necessity  in  this  instance  for  adopt- 
ing the  common  orthography  and  general  mode  of  pronunciation. 
Sheela  has  been  always  esteemed  one  of  our  best  political  songs, 
and  may  be  pronounced  at  least  equal  to  Colonel  Mac  Gill arry, 
which  Mr.  Hogg,  no  bad  authority,  considered  as  the  best  Jaco- 
bite song  of  Scotland.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  favorite  with 
the  exiled  Irish.  The  printed  copy  has  been  taken  from  one 
transcribed  in  France  in  the  last  century.  The  tune  is  lively 
and  popular. 
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^  **  Oil  the  height  of  Lisc/reny,  cried  Daniel  0'3Iore.''  -^ 
Lisgreny  is  a  well-known   hill  in  the  South  of  Ireland.     Of 
the  individual   O'More,   here  named,   1  have  not  been  able  to 
trace    any   particulars.      This    distinguished   Irish  family   has 
been  already  alluded  to. —  Vol.  I,  p.  114. 

*  **  O^Brien  of  Ara " 

A  branch  of  the  great  family  of  that  name,  descended  from 
Brian  Ruadh  O^Brien  prince  of  Thomond,  who  was  expelled 
from  his  Territory  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  settled  in  the  district  of  Ara,  in  the  N.  W.  part  of  the 
present  County  of  Tipperary.  This  circumstance  is  fully  de- 
tailed in  the  C<<.dipéiTn  Coipbbe<^lbhAi5h,  or  '*  Catalogue  of 
the  battles  of  Turlough,  being  valuable  annals  compiled  in  Irish 
by  John  Mac  Crailh,  in  1459,  containing  an  account  of  the  wars 
of  Thomond,  from  the  landing  of  Henry  II.  to  the  year 
1319.  A  fine  copy  of  this  scarce  and  curious  work  in  the 
possession  of  the  writer,  will,  he  hopes,  be  published  by  a 
patriotic  member  of  the  O'Brien  family,  as  an  honorable  record 
of  the  bravery  of  his  countrymen  and  ancestors. 

5  *'  The  laugh  of  her  heart. ^' 
This  is  literal,    and  according  to  the  usual  meaning  of  the 
word  5<lip ;   but  it  might  also  be  rendered,  a  shout,  rejoicing, 
burst  of  joy. 

^  "  WJien  the  Major,    the  gallant,  the  graceful,  the  brave.'' 
The    person    here  alluded    to,     and   so    highly  extolled,    is 
supposed  to  have  been  a  member  of  the  O'More  family. 

'  <^oiirihpe<^'|*,  more  correctly  <^irihpÁ)*. 

^  "  ■  when  I  think  of  the  ivretch.'' 


Either  Cromwell,  or  William  III.     The  original,  5iiu<^5<^cli, 
however,  seems   to  indicate  the  latter,  as  bearinu   on  his  per- 
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sonal  deformity.  The  affair  of  Glenco  in  Scotland,  and  the 
subsequent  violation  of  the  articles  of  Limerick,  rendered  him 
an  object  of  aversion  to  the  Irish. 


iGRANA  WEAL. 

Or  more  correctly  Graine  Uile.  Grace  O'Maley,  mother  of 
Theobald,  the  first  Viscount  Mayo.  Lodge,  in  his  Irish 
peerage,  informs  us,  that  "  Mac  William"  (whom  Sir  Henry 
Sidney,  on  28  April,  1 576,  informed  Queen  Elizabeth  he  *'  found 
verie  sensible,  though  wanting  the  Englishe  tongue,  yet  under- 
standing the  Lattin")  married  Grana-na-Male  daughter  of 
Owen  O^Maley  of  the  Oules,  an  ancient  Irish  Chief,  and  widow 
of  O' Flaherty.  A  lady  much  renowned  among  the  natives  of 
Conaught,  who  relate  many  adventures  and  remarkable  actions 
of  her  courage  and  undaunted  spirit,  which  she  frequently  per- 
formed on  the  sea." — vol.  iv.  p.  235. — For  a  curious  account  of 
this  famous  Heroine,  and  her  visit  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  see  the 
Anthologia  Uihernica,  vol.  ii.  p.  1,  and  iii.  p.  340.  —Her  name 
has  been  frequently  used  by  our  Bards,  to  designate  Ireland. 
Hence  our  Countrymen  have  been  often  called  *'  Sons  of  old 
Grana  Weal." 

^  This  fine  Jacobite  relic  was  composed  by  John  Mac 
Donnell,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  our  modern  Bards.  He 
was  born  in  the  year  1691,  in  O'Keefe's  Country,  near  Char- 
leville,  in  the  County  of  Cork,  and  was  known  by  the  name 
of  *'  Claragh,'^  from  the  residence  of  his  family,  which  was 
situate  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  of  that  name,  between  Char- 
leville  and  Mallow.  The  following  account  of  this  Bard  is 
taken  from  O'Halloran's  introduction  to  his  History  of  Ireland. 
— '*  Mr.  Mac  Donnell,  a  man  of  great  erudition,  and  a  profound 
Irish  antiquarian   and   poet,  whose  death  I  sensibly  feel,  and 
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from  whom,  when  a  boy,  1  learned  the  rudiments  of  our  lan- 
guage, constantly  kept  up  this  custom,  (i.  e.  public  sessions  of 
the  poets,  at  stated  times,  to  exercise  their  genius.)  He  had 
made  valuable  collections,  and  was  writing  in  his  native  tongue 
a  history  of  Ireland ;  but  a  long  sickness  prevented  his  finish- 
ing this  work.  He  proposed  to  some  gentlemen  in  the  County 
of  Clare,  to  translate  Homer  into  Irish;  and,  from  the  speci- 
men he  gave,  it  would  seem,  that  this  prince  of  poets  would 
appear  as  respectable  in  a  Gathelian  as  a  Greek  dress.  But 
the  death  of  the  late  Mac  Namara  put  a  stop  to  this  attempt. 
This  learned  and  worthy  man  died  in  the  year  1751,  near 
Charleville,  and  I  have  never  since  been  able  to  find  how  his 
papers  were  disposed  of,  though  I  am  told  he  left  them  to  me." 
— Though  grateful  to  Mr.  O'Halloran  for  preserving  even  these 
few  particulars,  yet  the  feeling  would  be  greater,  had  he  saved 
the  papers  to  which  he  has  alluded.  They  could  not  have 
been  confided  to  better  hands,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but 
they  were  well  worthy  of  preservation. 

The  Bard  was  interred  at  the  old  church  yard  of  Ballyslough, 
near  Charleville,  where  the  following  inscription  may  be  read 
on  the  humble  flag  that  covers  his  remains. — 


-h 
IHS 

Johannes  Me.  Donald,  cognominatus 
Cl<<<|i<^5li,  vir  vere  Catholicus,  et  quibus 
linguis  ornatus,  nempe  Graeca,  Latina  et 
Hybernica :  non  Vulgaris  Ingenii  poeta, 
tumulatur  ad  hunc  Cippum.  obiit  ^tatis 
Anno  63,  Salutis  1754. 

Requiescat  in  pace. 


In  a  subsequent  part  of  this  volume  will  be  found  an   Elegy 
written  on  his  death.     Many  excellent  productions  of  his,  are 
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extant,  composed  in  his  native  language,  which  prove  him  to 
have  been  a  man  of  genius  and  a  poet.  Although  it  may  be 
considered  presumptuous  to  compare  an  unknown  Irish  Bard, 
with  the  celebrated  English  poet  of  Twickenham,  yet  the  com- 
parison might  be  hazarded  without  much  apprehension  for  the 
result.  In  point  of  learning  Mac  Donnell  was  equal,  and 
neither  in  genius,  judgment,  nor  power  of  exqubite  versification, 
was  he  inferior  to  Pope.  If  the  latter  had  been  an  Irishman, 
and  had  written  in  the  language  of  the  country,  it  would  be  a 
matter  of  difficult)^  to  determine,  which  would  be  entitled  to 
the  prize.  But  fortunately  for  his  genius  and  his  fame,  Pope 
was  born  at  the  right  side  of  the  channel.  Here,  he  would 
have  been  doomed,  like  our  neglected  Bard,  to  languish  in 
obscurity,  and  perhaps  never  be  heard  of.  That  a  translation 
of  Homer  into  Irish  was  a  bold  undertaking,  must  be  confessed, 
particularly  when  we  consider  the  then  political  and  literary 
state  of  the  comitry.  Such  a  work  would  have  considerably 
enriched  our  national  poetrj,  but  the  attempt  proved,  as  might 
be  expected,  abortive  ;  while  the  English  poet  happily  succeed- 
ed, even  beyond  his  most  sanguine  expectations.  If  any  part 
of  the  Irish  version  could  now  be  recovered,  it  would  at  once 
enable  us  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  the  translators,  and  the 
powers  of  their  respective  languages.  The  following  descrip- 
tion of  a  hero,  taken  from  one  of  the  political  poems  of  our 
Bard,  beginning  —  ''  dTn5h  leni'  5loprh<^ibh  <^  nihop- 
7-hliocu  |/ilepu]-,''  is  not  inferior,  in  the  original,  to  any  pas- 
sage of  the  Iliad.— 

C<^  Conn  5<\n  Tne<^|i  iiiopMi<^,   5^^   rciich<^rh<^cb,  5c  rpe<^Ti- 

nihAp, 
5c  licnmhAp,  5c  lo!imiih<<v|i,  5c  le55h<^nnihdp,  UyV^p, 
le  reninbli,  le  r5ip]ie<^cli,  le  ucpinAch,  le  rpeine, 
le  r<<.c>^CTbh,  le  rloi5hnbh,  le  ceclr<^ibh  c^dii^. 
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To  crush  the  strong — the  resolute  to  quell, 
Dattn/^  sweeps  the  battle-field,  a  deadly  spell; 
Begirt  with  hosts,  a  terrible  array; 
Blood  paints  his  track—  and  havock  strews  his  way  — 
The  Lion's  courage,  and  the  Light'ning's  speed. 
His  might  combines — from  each  adventurous  deed, 
With  haughtier  swell  dilates  the  Conqueror's  soul ; 
Like  volum'd  thunders  deep'ning  as  they  roll — 
Bards  from  his  prowess  learn  a  loftier  song— 
And  glory  lights  him  through  the  ranks  along. 

In  politics,  Mac  Donnell  was  a  '^  rank"  Jacobite,  and  on 
more  occasions  than  one  he  saved  his  life  by  hasty  retreats  from 
his  enemies,  the  Bard-hunters.  He  moreover  inherited  all  the 
hatred  of  his  race  for  the  '*  Saxon  Churls."  The  treatment  of 
the  brave  Irish  General,  Mac  Donnell,  better  known  by  the 
name  of  Mac  AUistrum,  (whose  inarch  is  yet  remembered  in 
Munster,j  of  our  poet's  name  and  family,  who  was  basely 
murdered  in  li)47,  at  Knockrinoss,  near  Mallow,  by  the  troops 
of  the  brutal  renegade,  Inchiquin,  helped  to  embitter  the  poet's 
mind  against  the  English.  His  muse  never  seemed  so  delight- 
ed as  when  holding  them  up  to  the  scorn  and  derision  of  his 
Countrymen.  His  poem  on  James  Dawson  is  a  chef  cCoeuvre 
in  the  bitter  and  sarcastic  style.  Among  other  productions, 
the  present  verses  to  the  air  of  Grana  Uile,  and  the  '*  Lament," 
which  follows,  have  been  always  admired.  It  may  be  neces- 
sary here  to  observe,  that  a  custom  prevailed  among  our 
modern  bards,  to  supply  stanzas,  particularly  of  a  political 
nature,  for  the  finest  national  tunes ;  and  these  compositions, 
in  general,  supplanted  the  older  words,  which  fell  into  disuse 
and  were  soon  forgotten.  This  was  the  case  with  respect  to 
Grana  Uile.  The  original  words  of  this  far-famed  song  I  have, 
however,  recovered,  and  here  present  them  to  the  Irish  reader. 

*  Leopold  Count  Daun,  Field  Marshal.  This  was  written  before  he  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Austrian  Armies. 
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l)ob<^|i]io  !  bcb<^]t|ic  !  ^  5^i]i<<^.inne  clileibh'  ! 

l)cbA|i|i5  !   bcb<^p|tc  !  '^\iK^m^e  |/ib<^él  ! 

Il'i*  7iiun<^  bh-):<<5b  rue  le  bc*5<^^h  ^  zK  me  \ihbh  ! 

Chuip  iiie  Ann  T3icbSl  i,  5r<^'""^  |/lu\él  : — 
'^*h<^cíl  me  nK'n  i3umd]i<^cb  5it<^6b  mo  cbléibli  : — 
2lip  •pbci3<^ik:  <^n  bc|t<^T|-  le  -pi^nnie  <^n  lÁe, 
bbibb  cullÁcb  't  <^n  mull<^cb  i^ip  51»|ií<inine  |/h<^él. 

2Vy  bobc^pp  !  bob<^pjii  6.  5^ip<^iii"^  |/b<^el  ! 

bcb<^p|ic  I   bob<^|i|i5  6.  5^ip<<inne  cbleibb'  ! 

l)ob<^ppo  I  bcbAppc  !  5p<^inne  \/h<<e\  ! 

2l'f  niun<^  bb-):iv5b  me  le  bc5<^bh  t  zK  me  peibb  ! 


Another  relic  of  early  Jacobite  song,  the  Drimin  duhh,  O  ! 
may  not  improperly  accompany  the  foregoing.  Under  that 
name,  by  rather  a  forced  allegory,  was  meant  James  Charles 
Edward. — 
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ÓJIOIMÍ'^I    ^Ubl)    0  1 

21  í?b|toiinm  bhiiibli  fehUiy,  <^  ycoicli  •r1i'ío6<^  n<^  inon', 

CK  bli-^uil  bo  inlunncip,  no  <^r»  in<^i|te<^nn  p<^b  beobb  ? 

IZK  y\^b  <^Tin  ]*n<^  6^5ibb  fínce  y^^o^  <^n  bb'-pob 

213  yiiil  le  |Xt5b  Yé<^Tii<^i*  bo  cHsbeAcbc  Ann  y^'  ^-co\\1mn, 

t<<i   bb-p<^5b<^inn-'p    cedb    <^oíbbni]*  no   |i<^bb<^]ic    6^\l  <^n 

5-coítonin. 
Chfn<^lllp<^inn  50  Y<^cyAn  b'olbliche  A'y  60  lo, 
'Zt5  púbbí^l  bo5<^  <^'y  cuii]i<^i5bdie  <^5U|'  yleibbce  bubb<^ 

ceoibb, 
^jo  50  fínn^e<^|t  <^i|t  6|iinnAibb  <^n  &|toinnn  bluiibb  6  ! 

6i<^  60  bbe<^di<^  bo'n  m-bAile  ^  óbjionnin  bbuibb  6  ! 
\)<^bh  inb<^irb  feo  cbuib  b<^nine  <^'y  b<^  mbiby  le  b-ol, 
&o  ch<^oni):mn  60  le<^c<^  ^'x  ^^  cbúm  c<^ilce  m^\v  |í6y, 
'21'y  60  7nb<^l<^i|tc  m  6bé<^np<^b  <^  6b|ionnni  bbuibb  0  ! 

In  Conaught,  the  following  inferior  fragment  is  sometimes 
heard.     We  cannot  add,  caetera  deflenda  sunt. 

6'éí|n5h  me  yen  Ai|t  in<^ibm  be  feomlnK^vicb, 

2l'x  y\i^i\i  me  mo  bbiimmni  bubb  b<^ibbce  1  b-poll  m6n<^, 

5b|ieAb  me  n<^  bdy<^  6Jy  cbui|t  me  n<^  5<<|tcbÁ, 

^<^oi  mo  fch|tunnin  binbb  blnliy,  5<^n  <^  le<^5<^mc  yl^n  b<^m, 

0|i6  <^  5bfiuimin  bubb,  opo, 

7Vy  <^  6b]iunnin  bubb  biriliy  50  m-bi  cu  yl<<^n. 

VOL.  11.  L 
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'  **  His  revenge  cannot  sleep  and  his  guards  will  not  JleeJ'' 
The  original  does  not,  perhaps,  warrant  the  above  expression, 

which  might  be  considered  an  inridious  allusion  to  the  desertion 

of  General  Hamilton's  infantry,  at  the  Boyne. 

*  *•'  The  Scots,  the  true  Scots" 

This  may  allude  to  the  ancient  name  of  the  Irish,  or  more 
likely  to  their  fidelity  to  James,  in  opposition  to  the  treachery 
of  the  Scots  to  his  father. 

^  "The  Irish  scholar  who  thinks  this  version  over  wroug^ht, 
may  be  better  satisfied  with — 

*'  The  long -gorged  adventurer  shall  pine  for  a  meal. 
Driven  hungry  and  houseless  from  Grana  Hea/." — T. 


'  CLARACH'S  LAMEXT. 

This  excellent  Jacobite  song  has  been  alluded  to  in  the  notes 
to  the  last.  It  was  written  to  the  popular  air  of  "  The  white 
Cockade,"  but  the  reader,  or  rather  the  singer,  will  easily  per- 
ceive that  the  time  must  be  slow,  and  the  expression,  almost 
throughout,  pathetic.  The  Scotch  claim  the  air,  as  **  Mv 
gallant  braw  John  Highlandman." 

'  This  was  an  epithet  of  opprobrium  in  frequent  use  with  the 
Jacobites,  and  applied  by  them  to  the  House  of  Hanover,  by 
a  mal-pronunciation  of  the  family  name  of  that  Royal  stock. 

3  This  comparison  of  the  youthful  chevalier  to  the  renowned 
heroes  of  Irish  lore,  from  whom  he  was  descended,  is  peculiarly 
bappy,  and  was  well  calculated  to  excite  feelings  of  sympathy 
in  his  favour.  A  French  writer,  describing  the  prince  and  his 
sister,  after  alluding  to  the  opinion  of  Plato,  that   "  the  soul 
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frames  its  own  habitation,  and  that  beautiful  souls  make  to 
themselves  beautiful  bodies,"  says,  "  on  both  their  counte- 
nances were  divinely  mingled  the  noble  features  and  lineaments 
of  the  Stuart's  and  the  D'Este's,  and  beauty  triumphed  over 
both,  with  this  only  diíFerence,  that  in  him  it  was  more  strong 
and  masculine,  as  becoming  his  sex ;  in  her  more  soft  and  ten- 
der, as  suiting  with  hers;  in  both  excellent  and  alike."  Our 
bard's  description  of  the  young  Prince  has  been  much  admired. 


'  THE  FAIR  HILLS  OF  IRELAND. 

"  Sure,*' says  Spenser,  *'  it  is  a  most  beautiful  and  sweet 
Country  as  any  under  Heaven."  "  Once,"  adds  Johnson, 
'•  the  seat  of  sanctity  and  learning."  "  A  land,"  says  our 
illustrious  Grattan,  "  for  which  God  has  done  so  much,  and 
man  so  little.*' 

*  *'  This  indeed  is  a  Country  worth  fighting  for,"  exclaimed 
William  III.  when  the  beauties  of  the  Golden  Vale,  in  Kil- 
kenny, burst  on  his  astonished  view;  *'  and  worlh  defending," 
replied  one  of  his  veteran  opposers,  who  happened  to  be  pre- 
sent. Yet,  with  a  pusillanimity  wholly  incompatible  with  the 
character  of  the  brave,  William  poured  down  his  weightiest 
vengeance  on  the  heroic  defenders  of  that  very  Country,  for  no 
other  crime  than  acting  on  the  principle,  that  it  was  worth 
fighting  for.  This  was  the  grand  political  error  which  intailed 
incalculable  evils  on  these  Islands  for  more  than  half  a  century 
after.  It  strengthened  Catholic  France,  and  enervated  Protes- 
tant England,  the  latter  expending  millions  to  uphold  a  tribe 
of  reformed  ascendency  men  in  Ireland  to  oppress  the  defence- 
less Catholics.  With  reference  to  William,  I  will  not  stain  my 
page  by  noticing  the  secret  services  for  the  profligate  grants  of 
this  land  "  worth  fighting  for,"  made  by  him  to  his  Dutch 
favourites,  although  on  that  dark  subject,  some  documents 
L  2 
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might  be  adduced,  as  curious  as  any  that  Burnet  had  recourse 
to,  when  he  wrote  the  suppressed  passas^es  of  his  history. — 
See  Routh's  genuine  Edition,  Oxf.  1823. 

2  '*  Have  icrung  reluctant  praises  from  the  foe." 
*'  Cursed  be  the  laws  which  deprive  me  of  such  subjects," 
eried  George  II.  when  he  heard  of  the  bravery  of  the  Irish 
Catholic  exiles  at  Fontenoy.  This  and  a  few  other  indications 
of  humaue  feeling  in  that  Monarch  for  the  political  degradation 
of  the  CathoHcs  of  Ireland,  induced  one  of  their  bards  to 
attempt  his  praise  in  English,  as  follows. — 

5ti^bVi  ino  chpoibhe  my  own  King  George, 

I'll  toss  off  his  health  in  a  bumper  at  large, 

By  the  Cross  of  Saint  Patrick  he's  so  very  civil, 

That  the  French  and  the  Spaniards  may  go  to  the  Devil. 

However  ludicrous  this  Irish  attempt  at  English  versification 
may  appear,  yet  the  sentiment  which  it  endeavours  to  convey  is 
one  that  deserves  the  serious  attention  of  our  rulers^ 


1  THE   EXPULSION  OF  SHANE  BUI. 

A  sensible  Scotch  writer  used  to  say,  that  if  the  composition 
of  the  songs  of  a  country  were  left  to  him,  he  cared  not  who 
made  its  laws.  Hence  Lord  Wharton  boasted,  that  he  rhymed 
King  James  out  of  Ireland  by  the  old  Williamite  ballad 
Liliiburlero:  and  Bishop  Percy  noticing  that  song  in  his  Re- 
liques  of  ancient  English  poetry,  (where,  by  the  bye,  within  the 
compass  of  a  few  lines,  this  Christian  Divine  found  room  for  the 
hacknied  terms  "  furious  papist,  bigotted  master,  violence  of 
his  administration,"  &c.)  quotes  his  brother  prelate.  Bishop 
King,  to  shew  that  it  "  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  great 
revolution     of     1G88!"      The    effects,   real    or    fancied,    thus 
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ascribed  to  these  droggrel  rhymes,  (which  were  written  by  the 
author  of  the  *'  Irish  Hudibras,")  may  enable  the  reader  to 
form  an  idea  of  the  influence  which  our  Jacobite  songs  must 
have  had  on  the  people  of  Ireland.  Clothed  in  the  language 
of  the  Country,  which  was  always  regarded  and  still  is  cherish- 
ed with  national  enthusiasm,  and  addressed  to  the  religious  and 
political  feelings  of  the  multitude,  these  songs  helped,  in  no 
small  degree,  to  counteract  the  effects  even  of  the  penal  laws. 
They  were  transmitted  from  sire  to  son,  and  imprinted  on  the 
memory  with  nearly  the  same  degree  of  reverence  as  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity.  Hence  the  Catholics  and  Protestants 
were  as  much  separated  and  prejudiced  against  each  other  in 
Ireland,  as  were  the  Israelites  and  Egyptians  in  Egypt,  under 
the  rule  of  Pharoah. 

The  present  song,  which  promised  the  expulsion  of  the  sas- 
sanagh  Shane  Bui,  was,  for  that  reason,  a  general  favourite. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  composed  by  Ellen  Quilty,  a  fair 
Munster  Lady,  but  this  was  probably  a  nom-de-guerre, 
assumied  by  some  bard  to  avoid  detection. 


1  JOHN  O'DWYER  OF  THE  GLEN. 

Josephus,  in  the  seventh  book  of  the  Jewish  war,  relates,  that 
after  the  profanation  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Romans,  the  voices  of  Guardian  Angels  were  heard  in  the 
dead  of  the  night,  crying  out  through  its  inmost  recesses, 
MiToíQaivuiA.ív  EvTsyOev  **  let  US  depart  hence." — So,  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  when  Ireland  was  subdued,  more  by  clerical 
cabal  and  treachery,  than  by  the  arms  of  Cromwell,  a  similar 
cry  was  heard  throughout  the  devoted  land,  from  the  brave, 
betrayed,  and  deserted  Irish  leaders,  who  until  then  had  been 
the  guardian  spirits  of  the  country.  One  of  these  was  Colonel 
John  O'Dwyer,  a  distinguished  officer  who  commanded  in  the 
Counties  of  Waterford   and  Tipperary,  in  1651,  and  soon  after 
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eadbaiked  at  the  fomer  port  with  500  of  his  faithfal  followers 
fiir  Spun.— Ot^óm/  IrUk  Pnrif  CowncU  Book,  1651 — 4.  Ob 
the  occasion  of  his  depaitnie  the  present  áne  ode  was  composed, 
and  it  has  erer  since  continned  a  general  faToniite,  being  well 
known  iu  every  part  of  Ireland.  The  air  is  an  excellent  speci- 
men of  our  plaintire  music.  The  opening  of  the  first  stanza 
desciibes  the  peaceable  state  of  the  conntij  before  the  tioables, 
when  apoitentonscafan  prerailed,  like  the  alenoe  of  death,  or  the 
awful  stillness  which  genera]  Ij  precedes  a  hurricane,  <m-  the  burst- 
ing of  a  Tolcano.  The  remainder  of  the  stanza  allndes  to  the 
ravages  of  the  war.  By  the  wonun  Monming  OTer  her  geese, 
was  meant  Ireland  lamenting  her  exiles,  wbo  were  called 
5ci6h  ■pÁ.bhí^m  **  wild  geese,"  because,  like  these  birds  "  thej- 
aocked  together  in  concert,'^  and  made  their  annual  emigration 
for  foreign  shores.  The  catling  down  of  the  woods  indicated 
the  downfall  of  the  ancient  funilies.  By  the  playfiil  goat, 
mentioned  in  the  second  stanza,  I  should  suppose  was  meant 
some  Irish  nobleman  or  leader,  or  probabiT,  the  lasdvioas 
exiled  King  himself.  Charles  II. 

The  description  of  the  havoc  by  the  enemy,  and  the  desola^ 
tion  of  the  country,  is  throug^iout  conceived  in  a  hig^  strain  of 
poetical  feeling. 

At  the  period  to  which  this  poem  relates,  the  anisMMÍtj  of 
the  English  against  their  Irish  fellow  subjects  had  reached  its 
greatest  height.  Before  this  time  horrible  acts  of  atrocity  are, 
no  doubt,  recorded,  but  they  were  in  general  local,  or  confined 
for  the  most  part  to  indiriduai  tATaxinj ;  but  nerer  until  now 
was  the  whole  population  of  England  simultaneously  anayed 
in  deadly  enmity  against  the  Irish.  A  plan  was  proposed  in 
the  Unglish  Cabinet,  dooming  "  the  entire  Iiish  race  to  exile  or 
death,  and  Coloniziag  the  Country  with  Jews.  It  was  not 
humanity  which  checked  this  plan,  but  an  apprehension  that 
Úie  c^hosen  people  of  God  would  riral  in  commerce  their 
Christian  colleagues.''— i2««e^i  Letters  by  Dmkigg.  This 
national  firenzy  was  gradually  and  artfully  excited  by  a  few 
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designing  men,  who  afterwards  richly  profitted  by  this  mad- 
ness of  the  many.  Amongst  other  matters  they  represented  the 
Irish  as  not  entitled  to  the  common  rights  of  humanity ;  that, 
in  fact,  like  Nebuchodonozor,  they  partook  of  the  nature  of  the 
beasts  of  the  field,  having  natural  hoofs  and  horns  like  their 
master,  the  devil;  and  that  a  tail  was  no  uncommon  appendage 
to  an  Irishman's  breech.  The  present  generation  will  hardly 
believe,  that  stories  like  these  were  then  received  with  implicit 
credit  in  England.     In  the  poem  of  Hudibras  we  are  told  that 

tails  by  nature  sure  were  meant 


As  well  as  beards,  for  ornament. 

To  this  passage  there  occurs,  in  Nash's  edition  of  that  poem, 
the  following  note.  "  At  Cashel,  in  the  County  of  Tipperary, 
in  Carrick  Patrick  church,  (the  cathedral  on  the  rock  of 
Cashel,)  stormed  by  Lord  Inchiquin  in  the  civil  wars,  there 
were  near  700  put  to  the  sword,  and  none  saved  but  the  Mayor's 
wife  and  his  son.  Among  the  slain  of  the  Irish  were  found, 
when  stripped,  divers  that  had  tails  near  a  quarter  of  a  yard 
long.  Forty  soldiers,  who  were  eye-witnesses,  testified  the 
same  upon  their  oaths." — It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  names  of 
these  forty  eye-witnesses  were  not  given,  as  it  is  not  unlikely 
but  some  of  them  might  be  traced  among  the  famous  ghost  de- 
positions of  1641,  now  carefully  preserved  in  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  Their  evidence,  however,  with  respect  to  the  tails 
had  all  the  effect  that  was  proposed.  It  was  as  firmly  believed 
by  the  vulgar  English  of  that  day,  as  Johanna  Southcot's 
Shiloh  is  expected  by  many  of  the  same  class  at  the  present. 
Accordingly  in  the  very  year  (1647)  in  which  Cashel  was 
stormed,  a  book  was  published  in  London,  which  ran  through 
several  editions,  recommending  the  indiscriminate  murder  of  the 
Irish,  without  mercy.  The  following  extract  from  this  horrid 
book  has  few  parellels  among  the  most  sanguinary  records  of 
mankind.  —  **  These   Irish,    anciently    called    Anthopophagi, 
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man-eaters:  have  a  tradition  among  them,  that  when  the  Devill 
shewed  our  Saviour  all  the  Kingdomes  of  the  Earth  and  their 
glory,  that  he  would  not  shew  him  Ireland,  but  reserved  it  for 
himself:  it  is  probably  true,  for  he  hath  kept  it  ever  since  for 
his  own  peculiar;  the  old  Fox  foresaw  that  it  would  eclipse 
the  glory  of  all  the  rest :  he  thought  it  wisdom  to  keep  it  for  a 
Boggards  for  himself,  and  all  his  unclean  spirits  employed  in 
this  Hemisphere,  and  the  people,  to  doe  his  son  and  heire,  I 
mean  the  Pope,  that  service  for  which  Lewis  the  eleventh  kept 
his  barber  Oliver,  which  makes  them  so  blood-thirsty.  They 
are  the  very  offall  of  men,  Dregges  of  mankind,  reproache  of 
Christendome,  the  Bots  that  crawle  on  the  Beasts  taile.  I 
wonder  Rome  itself  is  not  ashamed  of  them. 

"  I  begge  upon  my  hands  and  knees,  that  the  expedition 
against  them  may  be  undertaken  while  the  hearts  and  hands  of 
our  soul-diery  are  hot,  to  whom  I  will  be  bold  to  say  briefly  : 
Happy  is  he  that  shall  reward  them  as  they  have  served  us: 
and  cursed  be  he  that  shall  doe  that  work  of  the  Lord  negli- 
gently !  Cursed  be  he  that  holdeth  hack  his  sword  from  blood! ! ! 
yea,  Cursed  be  he  that  maketh  not  his  sword  starke  drunk  with 
Irish  blood! !  !  that  doth  not  recompense  them  double  for  their 
hellish  treachery  to  the  English  I  that  maketh  them  not  heaps 
upon  heaps!  !  and  their  Country  a  dwelling-place  for  Dragons, 
an  astonishment  to  Nations!  Let  not  that  eye  look  for  pity, 
nor  that  hand  to  be  spared,  that  pities  or  spares  them !  and  let 
him  be  accursed,  that  curselh  them  not  bitterly! ! !'' 

^Vithin  less  than  two  years  after  this  worse  than  Turkish 
manifesto,  Cromwell  landed  in  Ireland,  with  10,000  men,  all 
breathing  slaughter.  They  soon  made  their  swords  "  starke 
drunk  with  Irish  blood,*"  and  the  awful  results  have  been  well 
described  by  our  Bards. 

As  a  relief  from  this  appalling  subject,  I  turn  to  our  poem,  of 
which  I  present  the  Irish  reader  with  an  additional  stanza. 
There  are  many  inferior  verses  current  as  part  of  it,  but  the 
following  are,  perhaps,  among  the  best. — 
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'X  m  '|pe<l|i]t  'niv  in<^|i  bo  "rlniinpriTi,  le  b<<^ft]i<^ibh  ino  méA|t, 
Cofioinn  <^iii<^nili  n<^  )3illmn5  ^\^  blie<^]in<^ibb  ine  blie  chftuiii- 

'^Iclic  léi5e<^nii  60  YiUe<<.6]i  tik^ji  blipuclib  <^i]t  An  b]i-^éu|t. — 
'^loiy  6  c<^  lYie  <^5  iincheAchc,  'y  5<^n  Ti-b<<Ti  b<^mh-r<^  pille<^bli, 
|71o  b}i<<v  5h<^bh<^i[ti]i  oimcli,  ^<^5p<^ibb  nie  <^'in  bbeisb, 
Yub  miK^ibh  <^5u^  leinbli  <^5  eub  <^5uy  <^titi  ioiTi<^bb, 
'lP<<5):<^ibb  me-yi  <^n  c-veil5  ^^\i  <^n  <^ic  Ac<^  v^i"- 


1  BESIDE  THE  SUIR. 

This  fine  River  has  been  the  theme  of  many  a  song-.  In  the 
present  allegorical  poem  the  geHÍiis  of  Ireland  appears  on  its 
banks,  predicting  '*  in  sweet  accents"  the  coming  of  the 

— — — "  hero,  to  sweep  from  the  coast 


The  ruthless,  false-hearted  heretical  host." 

No  liberal,  or  well  informed  Protestant  of  the  present  day 
can  be  surprised  at  these  strong  expressions  of  the  past,  if 
he  call  to  his  recollection  the  cruel  persecutions  which  the  Irish 
suffered,  and  the  sweeping  confiscations  of  their  estates  since 
the  days  of  Elizabeth.  Until  a  recent  period,  arms  and  penal 
laws  were  the  principal  instruments  of  the  Reformation  in 
Ireland.  With  us  it  literally  became  the  ''  holy  faith  of  Pike 
and  Gun."  Is  it  then  to  be  wondered  at  that  this  faith  made 
no  progress  in  Ireland,  or  that  the  people  have  expressed 
themselves  of  it  and  its  professors  in  the  language  of  our  poem  ? 
Respect  for  the  sacred  name  of  religion  and  its  ministers,  of 
whatever  denomination,  here  prevents  serious  developements. 
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from  original  documents,  on  this  subject,  which  would  fully 
justify  these  expressions,  and  shew  that  they  were  not  the  result 
of  bigotry,  but  were  wrung  from  an  oppressed  and  persecuted 
people.  No  such  feeling,  however,  exists  towards  the  unprin- 
cipled legislature  that  left  these  defenceless  victims  bound  and 
prostrate  at  the  mercy  of  their  fanatical  foes.  The  "  ferocious" 
laws  against  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  so  strikingly  resemble 
those  imposed  by  the  Mahomedan  Caliph  Omar,  on  the  Chris- 
tians of  Jerusalem,  when  he  captured  that  city  in  637,  that,  if 
the  spirit  of  persecution  were  not  always  the  same,  it  might  be 
supposed  that  the  Irish  Parliament  had  the  Moslem  restrictions 
in  view,  when  framing  those  laws. — See  the  History  of  the 
Turks  for  the  following  Articles,  and  the  History  of  the  Irish 
penal  laws  for  more  copious  comments. 

1st.    "  That  the  Christians  (Hibernice  Catholics)  shall  build  no 

new  churches,  and  that  Moslems  (Hib.  Protestants)  shall  be 

admitted  into  them  at  all  times." 

[See  the  Irish  Statute  Book  for  similar  restrictions. — The 
writer  has  frequently  conversed  with  old  people  who 
attended  the  celebration  of  Divine  Service,  amid  the 
ruins  of  monasteries  and  in  lonely  vallies  and  subter- 
raneous caverns;  and  during  its  performance,  it  was 
usual  to  place  a  watch  on  the  next  adjoining  eminence, 
to  give  warning  of  the  approach  of  the  Priest  and  Mass- 
hunters.] 
2nd.  "  They  shall  not  prevent  their  children  or  friends  from 

professing  hlamism  (Hib.  Protestantism)  or  read  the  Koran 

(Hib.  Bible)  themselves." 

[Even  in  the  present  year,  1827,  a  hot  persecution  is  being 
carried  on  by  high  church  landlords  in  many  parts  of 
Ireland,  against  the  poor  tenants,  for  not  sending  their 
children  to  Protestant  schools. —As  to  reading  in  any 
shape,  the  Catholics  were  effectually  deprived  of  that 
advantage,  for  all  education  was  denied  them. — See  the 
several  Acts  against  Popish  schoolmasters.] 
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3rcl.    "They  shall   erect  no  crosses    on    their    churches  (Hib. 

chapels)  and  only  toll,  not  ring  their  bells." 

[See  the  Irish  Statute  Book.— Crosses  erected  on  Catholic 
chapels  in  Ireland  have  been  repeatedly  prostrated 
according  to  law. — As  to  ringing  or  toUing  bells,  either 
was  early  prohibited,  and  wholly  unknown  until  of  late 
years.] 
4th.    "  They  shall  not  wear  the  Arab-dress,  ride  upon  saddles, 

&c." 

[The  dress  (Hib.  rags)  of  the  lower  orders,  (or  according 
to  their  own  phrase  "  the  poor  slaves")  in  Ireland,  has 
become  proverbial  for  its  wretchedness.  Their  motly, 
and  miserable  appearance  in  this  respect,  once  induced  a 
witty  foreigner  to  ask,  if  the  English  had  not  sent  over 
all  their  old  clothes  to  be  worn  by  the  Irish. — Xo  Catho- 
lic dare  ride  a  horse  worth  £5.,  and  as  for  a  saddle,  that 
luxury  was  so  rarely  enjoyed,  that  its  prohibition  was 
considered  altogether  useless.] 
6th.    *'  They  shall  pay  the  highest  deference  to  the  Mussulmans 

(Hib.  Protestants)  and  entertain  all  travellers  for  three  days 

gratis." 

[As  for  Catholic  deference  to  Protestants  generally,  from  a 
single  example  disce  omnia.  —  In  the  town  of  Galway, 
the  great  majority  of  the  Inhabitants  was  always  Catholic, 
yet  not  one  of  them  durst  enter  an  open  public  building 
there,  called  the  Exchange,  with  his  hat  on  ;  nay  more, 
while  in  it,  he  should  remain  uncovered,  in  the  presence  of 
his  bonneted  Protestant  neighbour,  as  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  deference  to  him,  and  of  his  respect  for  the 
'*  glorious"  constitution.  This  degrading  observance 
was  strictly  enforced,  until  James  Daly  (the  gTand- 
father  of  the  present  member  of  the  name  for  that  county, 
and  who  was  himself  a  Protestant  gentleman  of  consider- 
able influence  in  the  town,)  put  an  end  to  it,  about  the 
commencement  of  the  last  reign.    He  walked  arm  in  arm. 
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through  the  forbidden  building,  with  a  Catholic,  who  he 
insisted  should  be  covered,  at  the  same  time  declaring  his 
determination  to  punish  any  insolent  bigot,  who,  for  the 
future,  should  attempt  to  enforce  the  above  humiliating 
mark  of  distinction .  The  spirited  conduct  of  that  gentle- 
man, on  this  occasion,  secured  for  him  and  his  de- 
scendants the  corporate  influence  in  the  town,  and  the 
parliamentary  representation  of  the  county ;  and  even  to 
this  day  it  is  remembered  by  the  Catholics  with  feelings  of 
gratitude.  —  The  remainder  of  the  Moslem  article  is  inap- 
plicable, for  it  was  never  necessary  to  enforce  hospitality 
in  Ireland,  where  even  the  poorest  of  the  poor  willingly 
share  their  little  store  with  the  travelling  stranger  and  the 
distressed.  But  the  tyranny  exercised  in  this  respect  over 
such  Catholics  as  were  suffered  to  reside  in  corporate 
towns,  is  worthy  of  remark.  They  were  almost  exclu- 
sively forced,  under  the  hilittiny  regulations,  to  enter- 
tain the  military,  and  it  may  be  added  gratis,  for  the 
pretended  remuneration  allowed  them,  generally  proved 
nominal.] 
6th.  "They  shall  not  sell  wine  or  any  intoxicating  liquor." — 
7th.  **They  shall  pay  a  capitation  tax,  of  two  dinars  each, 
submit  to  an  annual  tribute,  and  become  subjects  of  the 
caliph." 

Comment  on  these  last,  and  only  remaining  articles,  is  omitted, 
to  introduce  the  concessions  made  by  the  Mahomedan  Chief,  in 
return  for  the  above  restrictions. — "  The  Christians  shall  be 
protected  and  secured  both  in  their  laws  and  fortunes;  and 
their  churches  shall  neither  be  pulled  down  or  made  use 
of  by  any  but  themselves." — In  vain  do  we  seek  for  con- 
cessions like  these  to  the  unfortunate  Irish  Catholics.  Such 
lenity  was  too  much  for  them  even  to  expect  at  the  hands  of 
their  fellow  Christians,  and  they  were  content,  if  barely  suffered 
to  exist.  May  it  not  therefore  be  asserted,  that  the  Moslem 
rulers  of  the  seventh  century,  have  been  more  observant  of  the 
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dictates  of  justice  and  humanity,  and  approached  nearer  in 
their  practice  to  the  divine  maxims  of  the  Christian  faith, 
than  the  Irish  Parliament  of  the  eighteenth.  The  remain- 
der of  this  appalling  picture  is  left  to  the  imagination  of  the 
reader  : — but  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the  Christian  of 
Jerusalem,  in  imitation  of  his  Divine  Master,  freely  forgave  his 
enemies  and  prayed  for  them.  To  the  Irish  Catholic  we  would 
say,  "  Go  thou  and  do  likewise." — The  day  of  persecution  has 
gone  by,  and  a  hope  remains  (notwithstanding  some  chimerical 
reformation  endeavours  now  in  progress,)  that  the  mild  spirit 
of  the  gospel  may  at  length  revisit  this  island,  and  that  the 
people  of  all  religious  denominations,  without  distinction  of 
sect  or  party,  may  finally  forget  their  differences,  and  cordially 
unite  in  promoting  the  prosperity  of  the  Country,  and  uphold- 
ing the  glory  of  the  Empire. 

To  return  to  our  poem,  I  find  it  was  composed  by  Owen 
O'Sullivan,  a  Munster  bard,  who  died  at  Knockanure,  in  the 
County  of  Kerry,  about  the  year  1784.  He  has  indulged 
much  in  compound  epithets  of  which  the  Irish  language  is  so 
capable,  but  of  which  it  was  found  impossible  to  convey  any 
idea  in  an  English  version.  This  may  account  to  the  reader  for 
the  apparent  disproportion  in  length  between  the  translation 
and  the  original. 


ON  THE  DOWNFALL  OF  THE  GAEL. 

1  Fearflatha  O'Gnive,  the  author  of  this  ode,  was  family 
Ollamhy  or  poet  laureat  of  the  O'Nials  of  Claneboy,  and  he 
formed  one  of  the  train  of  the  celebrated  Shane  a  Diomas, 
(or  the  proud)  O'Nial,  prince  of  Ulster,  who  visited  the  court 
of  Elizabeth,  in  1562.  Camden  describes  O'Nial's  appearance 
on  that  occasion,  and  tells  us,  "  the  Londoners  marvelled  much 
at  the  strange  sight."     He  was  attended  by  Mac  Sweeny  the 
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Captain  of  his  guard,  Mac  Caftry  his  hereditary  standard 
bearer,  O'Gallagher  his  Marshal,  0'G«ú-e  his  poet,  and  several 
other  officers.  The  O'Giiives  continued  hereditary  poets  of 
Tyrone  for  a  long  period,  in  1679,  Lhuyd  mentions  the  then 
bard  of  the  name,  from  whom  he  informs  us,  he  acquired  an 
ancient  Irish  writing. — Stoice  Cat.  Vol.  1,  p.  39. — In  O'Conor's 
Dissertations  will  be  found  an  English  prose  translation  of  part 
of  the  present  poem.  The  original  was  addressed  principally 
to  the  Xative  Chieftains,  whose  tottering  and  degraded  state, 
and  horrible  persecutions  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  are  so 
powerfully  portrayed.  O'Gnive  may  be  considered  as  the 
Tyrtaeus  not  only  of  Ulster,  but  of  Ireland.  His  poems, 
particularly  the  present,  had  no  small  influence  in  exciting 
O'Nial  to  carry  fire  and  sword  through  the  North,  and  rousing 
the  ancient  Irish  nobility  to  arms  against  their  oppressors  in 
the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

-  **  The  word  went  forth. ^^ 

The  proclamations  of  the  Lord  Justice  Sussex,  in  1563, 
against  the  Catholic  Clergy,  and  to  compel  the  people,  under 
heavy  fines,  to  frequent  the  new  reformation  service,  are 
here  alluded  to.  Of  all  the  measures  ever  adopted,  and  there 
were  many,  to  alienate  the  minds  of  the  Irish  from  the  English 
government,  this  pious  solicitude  for  the  safety  of  their  souls, 
always  proved  the  most  eflfectual.  Our  ancestors,  it  seems, 
wished  to  go  to  heaven  their  own  way,  but  that  would  not  be 
permitted.  The  queen  declared  herself  paramount  over  the  souls 
of  the  Irish  as  well  as  their  bodies,  and  this  prerogative  has  been 
since  stiflSy  maintained,  formerly  by  the  sword,  and  afterwards 
by  penal  laws,  even  to  the  present  day.  In  the  commence- 
ment of  the  reign  of  James  the  first,  the  principal  charge 
brought  against  a  refractory  Irishman  in  Cork  was,  that  '*  he 
swore  an  othe  not  to  be  governed  by  any  Kinge,  but  such  as 
should  give  him  the  libertie  of  his  conscience." — Orig.  MS.  in 
the  Library  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  Dublin. 
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3  <*  An  hour  7nay  coine.^^'  • 
So  odious  did  the  settlers  render  themselves  on  every  occa- 
sion to  the  Irish,  that,  in  process  of  time,  all  distinction  was 
lost  between  an  Englishman  and  an  enemy.  In  fact  the  terms 
became  synonymous.  The  people  exulted  in  the  misfortunes 
of  England,  and  its  destruction,  or  downfall,  was  always  looked 
forward  to  with  a  hope  which  consoled  them  under  every  afflic- 
tion. This  forced,  but  justifiable  feeling,  was  carefully  kept 
alive  by  the  bards.  The  following  stanza,  is  one  out  of  thou- 
sands which  might  be  produced  to  that  effect. — 

60  chpe<^y5<^i|t  <^n  )*<^é5h<^l  if  yhhb  ^n  5<^och  tyi<Í|1  yuK^l, 
'^llA)*6p<^nTi5  Ye<^]*^|t,  Y  ^^  T>iheb  pn  <^  bhibh  ti<^  b-p<^i|tc  ; 
C<^  <^ri  ce<^Tnh<^ip  n<^  -pep,  <^'y  peucb  <^ti  cpoibbe  Tn<^p  c<^, 
^Vy  n<^  Y<^ey<^n<^i5h  -pen  60  b-"|pei6ip  50  -p^iuisbb'i]*  hay. 

The  world  subdued  — like  chaff  before  the  blast 
The  host  of  Caesar — Alexander— past, — 
Proud  Tarah's  site  is  green — and  Troy's  in  dust, 
And  England's  hour  may  come — remembering,  trust. 

*  "  The  plough  hath  passed  each  hallowed  mound, 
Where  sages  weighed  a  nation's  right." 
This  passage  is  explained  by  the  following  extract,  taken 
from  an  Irish  Privy  Council  Book  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  pre- 
served in  Dublin  Castle. — "  Articles  betwixt  the  Counsell  of 
Ireland  and  Sir  John  O'Reyley,  knt.  of  the  co.  of  Cavan,  com- 
monly called  the  Breney,  alias  O'Reilie's  countrie,  the  28th  of 
Aug.  in  the  25th  year  of  the  Queen's  reign. — Item,  he  shall 
not  assemble  the  Queen's  people  upon  hills,  or  use  any  Iraghtes 
or  paries  upon  hills. — He  shall  not  keepe  any  Irish  Brahons,  or 
suffer  the  Irish  Brahon's  lawes  to  be  used  within  his  countrie. 
— He  shall  not  take  Earyckes  or  recompences  for  murther  or 
killinge,  or  suffer  any  other  under   him  to  take  the  like. —  He 
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shall  not  give  comberick  to  any  gent,  or  Lordes'  men,  children 
or  brethern  that  shall  happen  to  offend  against  the  Queen's 
lawes. — He  shall  not  levy  any  black  rent. — He  shall  not  use, 
ne  keepe  within  his  house,  any  Irishe  13arde,  Carroghe  or 
Rymor,  but  to  the  uttermost  of  his  power  help  to  remove  them 
from  his  countrie."— i^rom  the  orig.  MS.  A.  D.  1584. 

5  "  Tis  England  all." 


A  century  after  this  period,  Lawrence  boasted,  that  Ireland 
might  be  called  west  England.  The  statement  was,  however, 
fallacious.  It  is  not  so  yet,  and  unless  the  policy  materially 
change,  ages  may  roll  round  before  it  can  be  so.  Ireland  has 
been  rendered  a  paralyzed  limb  on  the  empire,  but  sufficient 
nerve  remains,  by  which,  in  some  frenzied  or  convulsive  mo- 
ment, it  may  inflict  a  sudden  and  deadly  wound  on  the  body 
which  it  ought  to  protect,  support,  and  adorn.  May  this  awful 
truth  sink  deep  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  it  yet  in  their 
power  to  avert  so  dreadful  a  retribution. 

^  "  Banha  no  more  her  sons  can  trace 

In  failing  heart  and  feeble  hand." 
The  atrocities  committed  by  the  English  in  Ireland, in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  are  frequently  alluded  to  by  our  bards  and  histo- 
rians, but  the  descriptions  in  most  are  too  general,  because  the 
acts  were  too  numerous  to  admit  of  particular  detail.  "  When,'* 
says  our  distinguished  countryman,  Curran,  (whose  talented 
Son's  translations  enrich  these  volumes,)  **  you  endeavour  to 
convey  an  idea  of  a  great  number  of  barbarians,  practising  a 
great  variety  of  cruelties  upon  an  incalculable  multitude  of 
sufferers,  nothing  defined  or  specific  finds  its  way  to  the  heart, 
nor  is  any  sentiment  excited  save  that  of  a  general  erratic  un- 
appropriated commiseration.''  For  the  purpose  therefore  of 
conveying  a  definite  idea  of  the  actions,  described  in  general 
terms  in  our  poem,  a  single  instance  out  of  many  which  might 
be  collected,  may  suffice. — 
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Francis  Cosby,  a  person  of  slender  fortune  in  England,  be- 
took himself  to  Ireland  as  an  adventurer,  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Mary.  He  directed  his  course  to  the  territory  of  Leix,  recently 
converted  into  Shire-ground  by  the  name  of  the  Queen's 
County,  and  the  scene  of  the  horrid  massacre  of  Mullamast. 
Having  recommended  himself  to  the  attention  of  the  chief 
governor,  he  v^as,  by  patent  dated  10  Sept.  1558,  appointed 
"  general"  of  the  **  Kerne,"  as  the  then  police  was  called, 
after  the  ancient  Irish  foot-soldiers.  Of  these,  "  General" 
Cosby  had  32  under  his  immediate  command,  and  with  Iheir 
assistance,  he  performed  prodigies  of  valour  against  the  de- 
fenceless natives,  on  whom  he  was  authorized  to  exercise 
Martial  law,  and  inflict  capital  punishment,  at  pleasure.  The 
gallows  became  his  favourite  implement  of  death,  as  the 
cheapest  mode  of  despatching  the  surrounding  proprietory,  and 
he,  accordingly,  had  one  erected  near  his  house  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Stradbally  Abbey,  upon  a  spot,  to  this  day  called 
Gallows-hill.  Here  he  kept  up  a  continual  scene  of  execution 
for  many  years,  hanging  the  people  in  numbers,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  suspending  them  alive  in  chains,  with  loaves  of  bread 
placed  before  them,  in  order  to  render  their  death  more  painful. 
These  necessary  severities,  as  they  were  called,  became  a  sure 
passport  to  the  further  favourable  notice  of  government ;  and  Sir 
Henry  Sydney,  Lord  Deputy,  in  his  State  papers,  reported,  that 
it  was  needless  to  make  Leix  Shire-ground,  so  great  and  success- 
ful was  the  care  of  Francis  Cosby  and  some  others,  in  preserving 
the  public  tranquillity;  but  the  Deputy  might  have  added, 
in  the  quaint  pedantry  of  his  day,  ubi  solitudinem  faciunt 
tranquillitatem  appellant.  The  tranquillizer,  however,  was 
richly  rewarded  for  his  '*  zeal  and  services  against  the  Irish," 
by  several  grants  of  lands  in  the  new  Shire-ground,  made  to 
him  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Palmes,  by  the  Queen.  Having 
reached  the  age  of  70  years,  he  was  at  length  slain  by  the 
natives,  in  a  battle  of  which  Camden  gives  the  following 
account,   in  his   life   of  Queen   Elizabeth.—"  When  Arthur, 

VOL.  II.  M 
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Lord  Grey,  landed  in  Ireland  to  take  possession  of  the  lieu- 
tenancy, before  he  received  the  sword  and  other  insignia  of  his 
office,  hearing  that  some  rebels,  under  the  command  of  Fitz- 
Eustace  and  Phelim  Mac  Hugh,  prince  of  the  numerous  family 
of  the  O'Birnes,  were  committing  great  outrages  and  had  their 
retreat  at  Glandillough,  25  miles  south  of  Dublin,  to  strike 
greater  terror  by  a  vigorous  beginning,  he  commanded  the 
leaders  of  the  band,  who  came  from  every  quarter  to  salute 
him  on  his  arrival,  to  collect  a  body  of  troops,  and  go  along 
with  him  against  the  rebels,  who  immediately  retreated  into 
Glandillough.  Glandillough  is  a  grassy  valley,  fit  for  feeding 
sheep,  but  a  great  part  of  it  marshy,  with  many  rocky  precipices 
and  surrounded  with  thick  shrubby  woods,  so  that  the  paths 
and  passes  are  scarce  known  even  to  the  inhabitants.  When 
the  army  came  to  this  place,  Cosby,  general  of  the  light  Irish 
foot,  which  are  called  Kernes,  who  was  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  place,  apprised  the  rest  of  the  leaders  how  very  dan- 
gerous it  would  be  to  attack  them  in  that  valley,  so  fit  for 
ambuscades;  nevertheless  he  expected  them  with  the  most 
manly  courage  to  dare  the  danger,  and  immediately,  although 
he  was  above  70  years  old,  rushed  forward  with  the  rest  of 
them.  The  instant  they  entered  the  valley  they  were  over- 
whelmed with  a  shower  of  arrows  like  hail,  from  the  rebels, 
who  were  hid  in  every  side  among  the  thickets,  so  that  they 
could  not  even  see  them.  The  greater  part  fell,  and  the  re- 
mainder struggling  through  the  most  difficult  paths  on  the  pre- 
cipices, with  difficulty  escaped  to  the  Lord-lieutenant,  who 
waited  for  the  event  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  together  with  the 
Earl  of  Kildare,  and  Wingfield,  engineer  general,  who,  well 
knowing  the  danger,  kept  one  of  his  nephews,  George  Carew 
with  him,  against  his  will,  reserving  him  for  still  greater  honors. 
There  were  lost  in  this  attack,  Peter  Carew  the  younger, 
George  Moore,  Audley,  and  Cosby  himself,  a  man  flourishing 
in  military  glory." 

Francis  Cosby  left  three  sons,  Henry  who  died  in  England, 
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Arnold  who  was  executed  in  1590,  for  killing  Lord  Bourke 
of  Castleconnell,  and  Alexander*  who  succeeded  his  father  and 
trod  in  his  footsteps,  but  particularly  in  his  mode  of  tranquilli- 
zing the  Irish.  Tradition  relates,  that  he  used  to  hang  them 
in  groups,  on  a  large  willow  tree,  near  the  Abbey  of  Stradbally ; 
and  he  is  said  to  have  had  a  common  expression,  that  his 
Sallow  appeared  melancholy  and  unfurnished,  whenever  it  was 
without  one  or  more  of  the  Irish  hanging  on  its  boughs.  This 
circumstance  gave  rise  to  the  surname  Soileioge,  or,  of  the 
Sallow,  which  the  country,  through  reproach,  bestowed  on  him 
and  his  descendants.  For  these  and  other  acts  of  '*  necessary 
severity,"  he  was  at  length  obliged  to  sue  out  a  pardon,  or  patent 
of  Indemnity,  which  is  dated  the  6th  of  Dec.  1593.  This 
was  one  of  the  legal  indulgences  for  crime,  which  were 
readily  obtained,  at  small  pecuniary  fines,  for  the  most  atro- 
cious acts  against  the  Irish;  but  for  offences,  even  of  a  trivial 
nature  against  the  English,  it  was  both  difficult  and  ex- 
pensive to  procure  them.  IVot  long  after,  however,  Alexander 
Cosby  fell  in  battle,  and  like  his  father  was  suddenly  summoned 
to  account  before  another  tribunal.  In  the  year  1596,  Owny 
Mac  Rory  O'More,  Chieftain  of  Leix,  demanded  a  passage 
for  his  men  over  Stradbally  bridge,  and  the  request,  being  consi- 
dered as  a  formal  challenge  to  fight,  was  refused.  On  the  19th 
of  May,  Cosby  hearing  that  the  O' Mores  were  on  the  march, 
headed  his  kerne,  and  proceeded  to  defend  the  bridge,  taking 
with  him  his  eldest  son  Francis,  who  was  married  a  year  before 
to  Helena  Harpole  of  Shrule,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  William, 
born  but  nine  weeks  before  this  fatal  battle  of  the  bridge. 
Dorcas  Sydney,  (for  she  would  never  allow  herself  to  be  called 
Cosby,)  and    her    daughter-in-law,    placed    themselves    at    a 


*  He  married  Dorcas  Sydney,  a  relation  of  the  Lord  Deputy,  and  so  numer- 
ous were  the  grants  of  land  obtained  by  him  and  his  Father,  from  the  28th  of 
Feb.  1562,  when  the  latter  got  the  suppressed  religious  house  of  Stradballye, 
that  they  at  one  time  possessed  half  the  Queen's  County  and  a  Township  over. — 
This  narrative  is  taken  from  an  orig.  !\IS.  of  the  late  Admiral  Cosby. 
M  2 
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window  of  the  abbey  to  see  the  fight,  and  for  some  time  beheld 
their  husbands  bravely  maintaining  their  ground.  At  length 
Alexander  Cosby,  as  he  was  pressing  forward,  was  shot,  and 
dropped  down  dead.  Upon  this  his  kerne  with  melancholy  and 
mournful  outcries  began  to  give  way;  and  Francis  Cosby 
the  son,  apprehensive  of  being  abandoned,  endeavoured  to 
save  himself  by  leaping  over  the  bridge,  but  the  moment  he 
cleared  the  battlements  he  was  also  shot,  and  fell  dead  into  the 
river.  This,  as  might  be  supposed,  must  have  been  a  shock- 
ing scene  to  the  widowed  ladies,  who  beheld  the  entire  from  the 
Abbey;  yet  it  is  recorded,  that  Helena  Cosby,  with  the  coolest 
presence  of  mind,  addressed  herself  to  Dorcas  Sydney,  saying, 
**  Remember,  mother,  that  my  father  was  shot  before  my 
husband,  and  therefore  the  latter  was  the  legal  possessor  of  the 
estate,  and  consequently  I  am  entitled  to  my  thirds  or  dowry." 
The  Cosby  party  being  entirely  routed,  O'More  ransacked 
the  Abbey,  but  conveyed  the  infant  and  widows  to  a  place 
of  safety.  Queen  Elizabeth  granted  pensions  to  the  latter  in 
consequence  of  their  husband's  laudable  services,  and  the 
O'Mores  having  been  declared  traitors,  their  estates  were  con- 
fiscate;!. The  feuds,  however,  between  them  and  the  Cosbies 
still  raged  with  violence.  The  infant  having  died,  Richard 
Cosby  succeeded  to  the  Estate,  and  became  leader  of  the  kerne. 
Eager  to  revenge  the  deaths  of  his  father  and  brother,  he 
challenged  the  O'Mores  to  fight  a  pitched  battle.  They  met 
in  1606,  in  the  glen  of  Aghnahely,  under  the  rock  of  Dunamase, 
and  the  engagement  was  the  most  bloody  ever  fought  between 
these  rivals.  After  a  long  and  doubtful  conflict,  fortune  de- 
clared in  favor  of  Cosby.  The  O'Mores  were  defeated  with 
considerable  loss,  and  seventeen  of  the  principal  of  the  clan 
lay  dead  on  the  field.  The  revolutions  of  the  seventeenth 
century  completed  the  destruction  of  the  O'Mores,  but  con^ 
firmed  the  Cosby  family  in  its  possessions. 

The  foregoing  is  a  single  picture,  intended  to  convey  an  idea 
of  the  general  practices  of  the  English  in  Ireland,  and  of  the 
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sanguinary  struggles  which  subsisted  between  them  and  the 
natives,  in  every  part  of  the  Island,  for  centuries.  The  Cosbies 
fought  bravely  in  defence  of  the  possessions  they  acquired, 
and,  so  far,  they  deserved  them;  but  otlier  settlers  resorted  to 
very  different  modes  of  aggrandizement,  in  this  ill-fated  land  of 
adventure.  Amongst  these,  Richard  Boyle,  better  known  by 
the  name  of  the  '*  great  earl  of  Cork,"  stands  eminently  con- 
spicuous. From  an  obscure  adventurer,  this  man  gradually 
became  the  most  powerful  individual  in  Ireland,  and  it  is  re- 
lated, that  Cromwell,  a  kindred  spirit,  when  he  visited  Munster, 
declared  that  if  there  had  been  an  earl  of  Cork  in  each  of  the 
provinces,  there  would  have  been  no  rebellion ;  perhaps,  it  might 
be  added,  because  there  would  have  been  but  few  or  none  left 
to  complain.  The  world  is  already  acquainted  with  Boyle's 
story,  or  with  such  parts  of  it  as  his  partial  biographers,  or  eulo- 
gists rather,  thought  proper  to  communicate;  but  his  true  cha- 
racter has  been  studiously  concealed.  The  following  extract 
from  a  letter*  written  by  him  from  his  mansion  at  Youghal,  to 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  on  25th  Feb.  1641,  may  serve,  for  so 
much,  to  shew  him  in  his  true  colours. — '*  But  to  relurn  to 
Ireland  wherein  my  fortune  lyes,  and  wherein  I  have  eaten  the 
most  parte  of  my  bread  for  these  last  51  years,  and  have  made  it 
a  great  parte  of  my  study  to  understand  this  kingdome  and 
people,  in  their  owne  true  essence  and  natures;  I  doe  beseech 
your  lordshipp,  beleeve  this  great  truth  from  me,  that  there  is 
not  many,  (nay  I  may  more  truely  say,)  very  few  or  none,  that 
is  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  of  the  Romish  religion,  but  he  is 
either  publiquely  in  this  action,  or  privately  in  his  heart,  an 
assistant  or  welwisher  unto  it,  for  this  rebellion  hath  infected 
all  of  them,  and  the  contagion,  thereof,  is  dispersed  throughout 
the  kingdome,  and  as  the  poyson  is  generali,  soe  hath  his  ma- 
jesty and  the  parliament  a  titt  opportunitie  offered  them,  for 
these  their  treasons  to  roote  the  popish  partie  of  the  natives  out 


*  Preserved  in  the  f.ibrary  of  the  Royal  liisli  Arad^my,  Dublir 
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of  the  kingdome,  and  to  plant  it  with  English  protestants,  lor 
soe  long  as  English  and  Irish  Protestants  and  Papists  live  heer, 
intermingled  together,  wee  can  never  have  firme  and  assured 
peace,  and  his  Majestic  may  now  justly  interest  himselfe  in  all 
their  lands  and  confiscations,  and  have  roome  enough  to  plant 
this  kingdome  with  new  English,  which  will  raise  him  a  great 
revenue,  and  secure  the  kingdome  to  the  crowne  of  England, 
which  it  will  nevei'  be  so  long  as  these  Irish  papists  have  any 
land  here,  or  are  suffered  to  live  therein.  Tor  admitt,  there  be 
but  now  200,000  Irish  papists  in  actual  rebellion,  which  I  con- 
ceive to  be  the  least  number  that  they  are,  it  must  not  be  the 
worke  of  a  second  conquest,  to  proceed  slowly  and  sparingly, 
but  roundly  and  really  with  plentiful  provisions  of  all  kynde  to 
support  a  warre,  I  assure  your  lordship  it  infinitely  comforts  all 
us  good  subjects,  that  his  Majesty  hath  been  graciously  pleased, 
now  at  the  last,  to  issue  proclamations  from  thence,  whereby 
the  rebells,  with  their  abbettors,  adherents  and  releivers,  are 
proclaimed  Traytors;  and  yf  it  would  please  his  Majesty,  with 
assent  of  parliament,  to  cause  an  Act  presently  to  be  passed 
there,  to  attainte  them  all  of  high  treason  and  to  confiscate  their 
lands  and  estates,  to  the  Crowne,  it  would  utterly  dishearten 
them,  and  encourage  the  English  to  serve  couragiously  against 
them,  in  hope  to  be  settled  in  the  lands  of  them  they  shall  kill  or 
otherwise  destroy.  Yf  your  lordshipp  thinke  it  fitt  to  commu- 
nicate this,  ray  undigested  proposition,  to  Mr.  Pym,  Mr. 
Hambden,  Mr.  Strowde,  and  such  other  prime  and  active 
men  of  the  house  of  Commons  as  you  shall  thinke  fittest,  and 
that  your  lordshipp  and  they  doe  relish  it,  I  would  gladly  upon 
notice  thereof,  yf  soe  required,  reduce  my  conceipts  herein,  to  a 
more  perfect  declaration  and  exacter  method." — Such  was  the 
horrible  proposition  of  this  hoary  monster,  not  the  destruction 
of  a  single  clan  or  district,  as  was  afterwards  carried  into  exe- 
cution in  Scotland,  but  the  indiscriminate  extirpation  of  an 
entire  people,  among  whom  he  *'  had  eaten  the  most  part  of  his 
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bread  for  54  years  !"  Oh  !  calurauiated  Prince  of  Orange, 
comparatively  pusillanimous  exterminator,  who,  after  this,  will 
think  thee  worth  noticing  as  the  pigmy  murderer  of  Glenco  ? 
It  is  time  that  posterity  should  do  justice,  and  that  the  memory 
of  this  infamous  earl  should,  at  length,  be  consigned  to  the 
eternal  immitigable  execration  of  mankind.  It  avails  but  little 
as  to  his  exculpation,  that  the  hideous  project  was  not  then 
realized.  In  England  it  was  unattended  to,  because  there  they 
were  otherwise  employed.  In  Ireland,  however,  he  pressed  it  on 
the  Lord's  justices,  and  they,  particularly,  the  notorious  Parsons, 
proceeded  far  towards  carrying  it  into  execution.  This  appears 
from  a  letter  of  the  latter  to  the  execrable  proposer,  dated, 
Dublin,  20th  June,  1643,  wherein  he  tells  him,  '*  I  am  of  your 
mind  that  a  thorow  destruction  must  be  made,  before  we  can 
settle  upon  a  safe  peace.  I  pray  you  spare  none,  but  indict 
all  of  quality  or  estate.  We  have  done  so  hereabouts  to  many 
thousands,  and  have  already  executed  some/'  * — I  shall  add 
no  more.  The  soul  sickens  at  these  dreadful  recitals,  which 
not  even  the  sanguinary  archives  of  the  Turk  can  equal. 
Sufficient,  however,  has  been  given  to  shew,  that  there  was  abun- 
dant cause  for  the  feelings  and  expressions  of  the  Minstrels, 
who  mourned  over  the  afflictions  of  their  native  land. 

The  Reformation,  and  its  offspring,  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  were 
sources  of  innumerable  evils  to  Ireland.  The  latter,  particu- 
larly, arrayed  the  people  against  each  other,  and  originated 
those  violent  feelings  of  hatred  and  animosity  in  the  Protestant 
mind,  against  the  Catholics,  which,  even  yet,  are  not  entirely 
allayed.  But  that  this  was  a  Protestant  and  not  a  Popish 
plot,  few  well  informed  persons  of  the  present  day  entertain  the 
slightest  doubt.  From  a  careful  inspection  of  all  the  original 
documents  connected  with  this  dark  transaction,  preserved  in 
the  State  Paper  Office,  London,  and  without  reference  to  any 


*  This  Letter  is  also  preserved  in  the  same  Library. 
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other  source  or  circumstance  whatever,  I  do  declare  it  to  be 
my  solemn  conviction  that  the  entire  w^as  planned  and  con- 
ducted, from  beginning  to  end,  by  Cecil,  Secretary  of  State  to 
James  the  first.  1  do  not  intend  here  to  enter  into  the  particu- 
lars w^hich  led  me  to  this  conclusion,  nor,  indeed,  is  this  the 
place  for  so  doing.  One  only  document,  therefore,  1  shall 
notice,  and  that  is  the  official  report  drawn  up  by  Levinus 
Moncke,  and  throughout  corrected  by  his  master  the  Secretary, 
in  his  own  hand- writing.**  When  perusing  this  elaborate  state- 
ment, it  appeared  to  me,  that  certain  passages  could  not  have 
been  expunged,  or  particular  interlined  amendments  made  by 
Cecil,  if  he  had  not  been  well  acquainted  with  the  plot  before 
the  delivery  of  the  letter  to  Lord  Monteagle.  If  Doctor 
Lingard,  perhaps  the  ablest  of  England's  Historians,  had  per- 
sonally inspected  these  papers,  he  probably  would  have  been 
more  decided  in  his  account  of  this  horrid  Anti-Catholic 
conspiracy. 

In  concluding  the  few  desultory  observations,  which  have 
been  considered  necessary  to  explain  some  passages  in  the  pre- 
sent part  of  this  collection,  I  may  be  permitted  to  add,  that  they 
were  undertaken  with  reluctance,  and  are  ended  without  regret. 
Ungrateful,  indeed,  must  have  been  the  task,  to  turn  over  the 
crimsoi  ed  annals  of  a  people,  whose  calamities  have  classed 
them  mongst  the  most  persecuted  of  mankind.  One  great 
consolation,  however,  was  afforded,  by  the  reflection  that  the 
day  of  persecution  has  passed  away ;  that  the  children  of  the 
tyrant  and  the  slave,  the  oppressor  and  the  oppressed,  now 
mingle,  without  distinction,  in  the  great  mass  of  society  ;  and 


*  Another  paper,  in  the  hand-writing  of  the  King,  (directing  certain  queries 
to  be  put  to  John  Johnson,  alias  Guy  Fawkes,)  deserves  attention,  as  a  curious 
record  of  the  cruelty  and  pedantry  of  that  weak  and  worthless  Monarch.  It 
thus  concludes,  "  If  he  will  not  otherwise  confesse,  the  gentler  tortures  are  to 
be  first  applied  unto  him,  et  sic,  per  gradus,  ad  ima  tenditur,  and  so  Cod 
speed  your  good  work. !" — From  the  orig.  MS. 
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that  the  angry  passions  which  formerly  raged  with  violence, 
are  generally  and  rapidly  declining.  May  no  untoward  circum- 
stance occur  to  interrupt  this  happy  procedure;  and,  in  the 
language  of  one  of  our  modern  bards, — 

*'  May  Erin's  sons,  of  every  caste, 
Be  Irishmen,  from  first  to  last, 
Nor  name  or  creed  divide  them." 


PART    IV. 
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The  Bards  of  Ireland  have  displayed  a  genius  worthy   of 
any  age  or  nation. 

James  Macphersen. 
Dissertation  concerning  the  Poems  oj  Ossian. 
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*'  pauló  majora  cananius." 

None  of  the  Northern  Nations  of  Europe  can  produce  such 
ancient,  authentic  and  valuable  poetic  remains,  as  Ireland. 
The  influence  which  this  divine  art  has  ever  exercised  over  the 
human  mind,  hath  been  early  felt  and  long  acknowledged  in  this 
Island,  and  even  at  the  present  day  its  force  is  far  from  being 
extinguished.  Though  the  preceding  parts  of  our  collection 
have  been  chiefly  confined  to  lyric  song,  particularly  of  the 
class  usually  adapted  to  music,  yet  it  will  be  found  that  the 
Irish  language  abounds  with  productions  of  native  genius,  and 
is  rich  in  every  department  of  poetry,  from  the  pointed  epigram, 
to  the  majestic  epic.  That  the  ancient  Irish  possessed  several 
heroic  poems,  before  the  incursions  of  the  Danes,  is  manifest 
from  many  fragments  yet  remaining;  and,  that  they  had  Homer's 
works,  or  at  least  the  Books  of  the  Iliad,  translated,  there  is 
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reason  to  conclude  from  extracts,  still  extant.*  This  class,  how- 
ever, does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  these  few  preliminary 
remarks,  as  no  specimen  of  that  higher  order  of  national  poetry 
is  given;  but  having  been  incidentally  mentioned,  it  may  be 
permitted  to  observe,  that  the  best  informed  and  most  liberal 
Scottish  writers,  seem  at  length  inclined  to  admit,  that  Mac- 
pherson's  long  contested  '*  Poems  of  Ossian,"  are  principally 
founded  on  Irish  metrical  remains,  which,  like  our  music,  had 
long  been  common  to  both  countries,  until  exclusively  claimed 
by  Scotland  in  the  last  century.  The  names  of  the  persons  and 
places  contained  in  these  elegant  productions,  and  the  scenery 
which  they  throughout  describe,  clearly  indicate  the  country  of 
their  origin.  In  Ireland  they  have  been  recited  and  sung  for 
centuries,  under  the  general  name  of  Finian  poems.  Fin,  (father 
of  the  bard  Oisin,  the  Fingal  of  Macpherson's  Ossian,)  being 
the  principal  hero;  and  not  only  are  they  repeated,  from  memory. 


*  Our  countryman,  Scotus,  translated  Dionyslus  the  Areopaglte  from  Greek, 
in  the  eighth  century. —  Uahei-,  Sylloge. — In  a  large  Irish  Medical  treatise, 
written  on  vellum,  and  bearing  the  date,  1303,  in  the  writer's  collection  of  Iiish 
INISS.  Homer's  beautiful  description  of  the  rising  morn,  ~HfAo<;  i'n^iytvna  <t>ayri 
'goáoáaxTi/Xoí    Hu»f,    is     thus    translated — ^Ift     ché<^6-b]llof3<^bh     n<^ 

comh<^oi|i<^ch  in5he<^n  ]ioi*-mbe<^]i<^c]i   n<^  iYi<^ibne — I  have 

somewhere  found  the  well  known  line,  bH  á'axtwv  Tta^a,  ^Tva  7roXy(pXoi(r-Boio 
^aXaa-ayj;,  not  inadequately  rendered — yhiubh<^ll  ye  50  ClUin  {^Ijt 
chlúmhí^lf  nd  Y<^l|15e  C0]l]1<^n<^cb  cponi. — l  here  is  also  in  the  same 
collection  an  old  mutilated  copy  of  a  translation  of  the  works  of  Theocritus,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  latter  Idylliums,  into  Irish  verse.  The  curious 
medical  volume  alluded  to,  was  purchased  by  Garret  earl  of  Kildare,  in  1500, 
he  being  then  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  for  20  live  cows. — Memormid.  in  libra. 
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by  the  people  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  but  they  are  also 
found  in  numerous  manuscripts  of  considerable  antiquity. 

But  the  honorable  task  of  illustrating  these  national  poems, 
and  of  developing  their  beauties,  seems  reserved  for  some 
favoured  individual  in  whom  the  genius  of  the  Poet  shall  be 
combined  with  a  knowledge  of  the  antiquities  and  languages  of 
these  islands.  From  one  possessing  those  requisites  much  may 
be  anticipated.  He  will  be  enabled  to  dispel  the  mist  in  which 
these  relics  have  been  so  long  enveloped,  and  point  out  the 
native  country  of  the  Bard  of  the  West,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  world.  It  is  not  improbable  but  he  may  also  discover,  that 
the  narrative  pieces,  which  resemble  so  many  separate  episodes, 
are  but  scattered  fragments  of  a  regular  Epic,  which  at  some 
remote  period  was  perfect  and  entire. — In  any  event,  it  must  be 
conceded  that  these  heroic  remains,  stamp  a  high  poetic  character 
on  the  ancient  muse  of  Ireland. 

Her  claim,  however,  to  that  character  does  not  depend  on  tliese 
alone,  nor  on  any  single  class  of  poetical  composition.  In  that, 
for  example,  of  Historical  poetry,  which  1  rank  next  to  the  Epic, 
there  are  several  valuable  specimens,*  on  the  more  ancient  of 


*  Mr.  Pinkerton,  in  his  History  of  Scotland,  A'ol.  ii.  p.  92,  bears  ample 
testimony  to  their  high  authority.  In  a  letter  written  by  him  to  the  late  Bishop 
Percy,  in  1786,  (the  original  now  lies  before  me,)  after  alluding  to  the  Irish 
poem,  afterwards  mentioned  in  his  work,  he  says,  "  of  alloiij-  (i.  e.  the  Scotch,) 
historical  monuments,  this  is  the  most  ancient,  and  of  the  first  importance  to  our 
early  history  :  and  it  would  be  a  high  favour  to  the  whole  Scotish  nation  if  any 
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which,  our  early  history  mainly  depends.  A^^ith  this  fact 
before  us,  what  opinion  must  we  form  of  those  writers  of  the  last 
century,  Hairis,  Beauford,  Campbell,  Ledvnch,  and  others,  to 
whom  the  language  of  these  poems  was  unknown,  and  yet  who 
dogmatized  so  magisterially  on  our  national  history  ?  It  is  re- 
markable that  the  last  of  these,  in  his  sceptical  volume,  never 
even  alludes  to  Irish  poetry.  Many  fine  historical  poems  have 
been  composed  since  the  Anglo-Norman  Invasion,  but  they  are 
mostly  descriptive  of  the  disasters  and  oppressions  of  the  country, 
or  contain  constant  allusions  to  the  manifold  afflictions,  with 
which  it  has  been  visited,  since  that  memorable  period.  Hence 
they  are  generally  of  a  melancholy  cast,  and  present  a  mixture 
of  Historic  truth  and  elegiac  woe,  perhaps  peculiar  to  the  poetry 
of  this  ill-treated  land.     Several  of  these  poems,  which  might. 


copy  of  that  chronicle,"  (i.  e.  the  poem,)  •*  could  be  procured,  for  O'Flaherty 
speaks  as  if  different  copies  were  extant.  I  cannot  too  earnestly  entreat  your 
lordship  to  use  every  application  to  procure  so  valuable  a  national  record,  which 
all  our  antiquaries  so  earnestly  wish  to  see." — These  were  the  "  antiquaries," 
who  after  impugning  every  point  of  Irish  History,  were  at  length  obliged  to  resort 
to  Ireland,  for  documents  to  support  their  own. — Pinkerton  proceeds.  "  Depend 
on  it,  my  Lord,  that  I  am  a  stranger  to  that  little  invidioru  spirit^  which  animates 
most  Scottish  antiquuries  against  the  antiquities  of  that  noble  island,  and  worthy 
sister  of  Britain,  in  which  you  now  dwell." — Orig.  Letter. — It  were  to  be  wished 
that  this  creditable  feeling  had  been  more  general ;  but  our  countrymen  may  be 
assured  that  their  early  history,  poetry  and  antiquities,  have  suffered  no  injury 
from  that  "  little  invidious  spirit  which  animated,"  not  only  Scottish  but  also 
English  writers  of  almost  every  class,  during  the  last  ceuturj-,  even  from  the 
elegant  but  unfaithful  historian,  Hume,  down  to  the  wretched  tourist,  Twiss.  They 
were  too  firmly  fixed  on  the  immutable  basis  of  truth  to  be  shaken  by  assailants 
whose  works  are  now  almost  entirely  forgotten  ;  while  the  vestigia  veritatis  which 
they  assailed,  will  remain  to  the  end  of  time,  imperishable  monuments  of  the 
character,  genius  and  learning  of  ancient  Ireland. 
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with  propriety,  be  termed  Political  or  Historical  elegies,  are 
extant.     One  of  the  most  popular  concludes  this  volume. 

Allied  to  the  heroic  poem  is  the  Rosy  Catha  or  ancient  War 
ode,  and  of  this  species  of  Bardic  composition,  there  are  several 
remnants  of  uncommon  spirit  and  beauty  interspersed  through- 
out our  mouldering  manuscripts.  The  sublime,  and  also  what 
may  be  termed  the  lesser,  ode,  frequently  occur;  and  the  names 
of  Amcryin,  Ferceirtne,  Torna,  Dalian^  Maolmore  and  other 
bards,  who  flourished  long  anterior  to  the  tenth  century,  are 
found  in  our  neglected  volumes,  prefixed  to  lyrical  pieces  which 
would  do  honor  to  the  literary  character  of  any  country.  In  the 
department  of  divitie  poetry,  there  are  numerous  authors,  but  the 
sacred  odes  and  hymns  of  Donogh  O^Daly^  abbot  of  Boyle  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  merit  especial  notice.  He  was  the  most 
distinguished  Irish  poet  from  the  arrival  of  the  English  to  his  own 
time,  and  was  called  the  Ovid  of  Ireland,  from  the  sweetly 
flowing  melody  of  his  verse.  Like  Prudentius,  to  whom,  how- 
ever, he  was  much  superior,  he  confined  his  muse  to  sacred 
subjects,  and  conveyed  the  sublime  truths  and  moral  maxims  of 
Religion  in  the  fascinating  language  of  poetry. — Many  of  his 
hymns,  are,  to  this  day,  repeated  from  memory,  in  several  parts 
of  Ireland.  Were  a  comparison  to  be  instituted  between  him 
and  any  English  poet,  it  should  be  with  the  celebrated  author 
of  the  *'  Night  Thoughts,"  whom,  in  piety,  genius  and  learning, 
he  appears  to  have  resembled.  The  publication  of  the  poems 
of  our  venerable  abbot,  would  prove  an  acceptable  and  valuable 
present  to  the  Irish  people. 
VOL.  II.  N 
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In  the  rich,  but  imperfectly  explored,  mine  of  Irish  poetry, 
which  teems  with  brilliant  gems  of  national  genius,  the  elegiac 
vein  is  that  most  likely  to  attract  and  reward  attention.  The 
mildly  chastened  and  exquisitely  tender  specimens  of  this  capti- 
vating species  of  poetry  are  innumerable.  The  feelings  of  a 
people,  broken  down  by  long  ages  of  oppression,  and  the  sweetly 
expressive  language  of  the  land,  were  alike  favourable  to  the 
elegiac  muse.  Hence  the  manifold  compositions  of  this  class, 
which  are  met  with,  in  every  variety  of  form,  and  on  every 
subject,  from  the  melting  strains  of  disappointed  love,  to  the 
mournful  plaint  of  the  patriot  bard,  lamenting,  like  .Jeremiah, 
over  the  fallen  fortunes  of  his  country.  In  tender  expression 
of  natural  feeling,  Irish  elegy  stands  unrivalled.  The  soliloquy 
OÍ  Drilrosy,  over  the  grave  of  his  brother,  Argmhor^  beginning — 


Ceo  5leobb<^cli  mo  ]ioi3  ^^'"-^  ^  6he<^|ibh|i<^di<^ift. 


conveys  to  my  mind  an  idea  of  desolating  grief,  which  I  never 
felt  from  any  composition,  in  any  other  language  with  which  I 
am  acquainted.  The  exquisite  touches  of  nature  in  these  elegies 
forcibly  display  the  poetic  genius  of  those  noble  old  bards, 
whose  names  are  now  wrapped  up  in  eternal  oblivion.  Their 
language  was  favourable  to  their  conceptions.  It  enabled  them 
to  pour  forth  the  feelings  of  their  souls,  with  all  the  delicacy 
of  pathetic  expression,  which  so  peculiarly  marks  these  compo- 
sitions. Among  the  elegies  contained  in  the  present  collection, 
those  of  the  bard  Mac  Liag,  after  the  fall  of  his  Royal  Master, 
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will  be  read,  with  some  degree  of  interest,  at  least  in  Ireland. 
Many  of  the  others  will  be  found  to  contain  no  small  share  of 
poetic  excellence.  The  soliloquy  of  Collins  amid  the  ruins  of 
Timoleague  abbey,  has  been  deservedly  admired.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  pathetic  pieces  in  our  language,  on  the  solemn  subject 
which  it  so  feelingly  describes;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  some 
competent  judges,  is  not  unworthy  of  a  place  near  Gray's  well 
known  Elegy.  The  genius  of  Collins  bears  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  that  of  his  celebrated  English  namesake.  The  His- 
torical elegy,  also,  with  which  this  volume  terminates,  contains 
many  beauties,  but  the  author  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover. 
It  is  entitled  "  The  Vision,"  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
delivered  over  the  graves  of  the  celebrated  O'Nial  of  Tyrone, 
and  O'Donnell  of  Tyrconnell,  who  rendered  themselves  so 
formidable  to  the  English  Government  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
After  a  short  view  of  the  oppressions  which  the  Irish  suffered 
from  the  commencement  of  the  Reformation,  in  the  time  of 
Henry  the  eighth,  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  commotions 
in  1641,  the  poet  proceeds  more  minutely  to  detail  the  gallant 
exploits  of  his  countrymen,  and  the  disastrous  occurrences  which 
took  place  in  Ireland  after  that  eventful  period.  A  production 
so  curious  and  so  interesting  cannot  but  command  the  attention, 
and  awaken  the  sympathies  of  the  descendants  of  those  whose 
actions  are  so  well  described,  and  whose  fall  is  so  eloquently 
mourned.  The  translation  of  this  poem  by  my  gifted  young 
friend    Mr.    Curran,*    will    be    found    true   to    the  spirit    and 


*  The  readiness  with  which  this  gentleman  has  contributed  his  talents  to  forward 
N  2 
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meaning  of  the  original.  It  is  pervaded  by  the  same  fervency 
of  national  feeling  which  animated  and  distinguished  the 
patriot  bard. 

In  the  pastoral  walk,  the  remains  of  our  ancient  rural  poets 
have  been  already  noticed.  In  these  compositions  nature  alone 
was  studied,  and  in  her  simple  and  unaffected  language  they 
spoke  directly  to  the  heart.  Some  sweet  passages  of  this  descrip- 
tion will  be  found  throughout  these  volumes.  Here  it  may  be 
observed  that  in  general  these  poems  abound  more  in  the  districts 
where  pastoral  life  lingered  longest,  than  in  the  other  parts  of 
the  Island.  With  respect  to  the  satiric  muse,  it  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  remarkable  that  it  prevailed  chiefly  in  those  parts,  which 
were  most  exposed  to  the  visitations  of  the  English,  or  which 
lay  contiguous  to  the  places  where  they  originally  settled. 
Angus  na  naovy  or  the  satirist,  and  Teigedall,  cotemporary  bards, 
in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  have  acquired  much  celebrity  among 
their  countrymen  for  their  talents  in  this  line;   and  their  works, 


this  work,  is  entitled  to  my  most  grateful  acknowledgments.  As  far  as  these 
unassuming  pages  shall  reach,  they  may  connect  his  name  with  our  native 
literature,  but  that  name  requires  not  their  feeble  aid  to  extend  or  perpetuate  its 
honors.  It  is  already  interwoven  with  the  brightest  recollections  of  Ireland — 
with  those  memorable  scenes  in  which  his  illustrious  parent,  surrounded  by  the 
other  bright  spirits  of  the  age,  contended  in  the  glorious  struggle  for  National 
independence,  and  succeeded  in  restoring  their  native  country  to  that  rank  among 
Nations,  from  which  it  had  been  so  long,  and  so  unjustly  degraded.  The  sim- 
ple expression,  therefore,  of  thanks  is  the  best  return  in  my  power  to  make  to 
Mr.  Curran  for  his  generous  co-operation,  and  it  may  be  the  most  acceptable, 
when  he  is  assured,  that  my  only  inducement  for  undertaking  this  work  was  to 
rescue  even  a  few  of  the  remnants  of  our  neglected  poetry  from  oblivion. 
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yet  remaining,  contain  ample  proof  of  their  abilities.  So  bitter 
were  the  invectives  of  the  latter  bard,  that  they  cost  him  his 
life;  and  the  former  is  said  to  have  been  employed  by  the 
Queen's  agents  here,  to  satirize  the  principal  Irish  families,  and 
sow  dissensions  among  them,  an  unworthy  task,  to  which  he 
prostituted  his  genius,  in  an  able  poem  still  extant.  And  here, 
in  conclusion,  I  cannot  but  regret,  that  want  of  room,  and  other 
circumstances,  have  obliged  me  to  omit  not  only  this,  but  other 
excellent  poems,  originally  intended  for  this  publication.  Yet 
I  venture  to  hope,  that  even  the  few  specimens  given,  may  meet 
or  deserve  a  favourable  reception  from  the  admirer  of  simple, 
unaffected  nature,  and  genuine  poetical  feeling.  They  will,  at 
least,  serve  to  shew  that  our  neglected  bards  deserved  a  better 
fate  than  that  which  they  have  hitherto  experienced  ;  and  may, 
also,  perchance,  have  the  effect  of  stimulating  others,  to  collect 
and  publish  their  venerable  remains,  which,  if  adequately  per- 
formed, cannot  fail  to  shed  a  lustre  on  the  literary  character  of 
Ireland. 
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<llU'2ni -51)11  b!) '21    CI)  op  ^'21, 
^5  c<^onieÁ61i  <^  tli<^lc<^. 


'^]i<<.ll  C}ie<^mli|i<^5  Co|ic  C<^iyiL  cunii, 

U<^  Chuiiin  iTi<^|i  ChcTin  clieAb-ch<^ch<<vcl). 

5<^b]it<^c  dpin]!,  moji  <^  ni-bitisli, 

^6.  clioiyihchoviYilK^il  <^  c-coiyi]i-5lni1onib, 

3é|t  y<S.z  renn  ^i<^U  iie|ic  11-50116, 

^^]c*\\  y]i<^omii  Cope  A  ion]ifOi5lie. 

5e  bo  cliu<Vibh  50  ]i-^lll)<^in  <<iri, 

4^1(^11  m<^c  €<^ch<^cb  [VlLU5limlieAbli<^in  ; 

i?o  |i<^cli<^bb  Cope  )*e<^cb<^  yoip 

|/iiin<^  bbeicli  ^i<^U  pe  A  <^5bAi6b. 

4locb<^  bb-vAc<^  V^^]\  Ainhiiil  t|éiU, 

?l5  io]niyo'Í5be  e<^ebrfi<<.Mii  6.  c-cein  ; 

^oc<^  11'  ):<^c<^  ye(^p  má\\  Cope 

^á\i  luc^rb  6.]\m  zAu&  r<^obli-noehc. 
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TORNA'S  LAMENT  FOR  CORC  AND  NIAL, 
A.  D.  423.' 


BY  JOHN  D'ALTON. 


Oh  !  let  me  think  in  age 

Of  years  rolled  by, 

When  in  the  peace  of  infancy. 
Mid  all  the  ties  of  holy  fosterage/ 
The  future  lords  of  Erin's  doom, 

With  smiles  of  innocence  and  unambitious  play, 

Passed  the  rapid  hours  away  : 
The  royal  children  of  my  heart  and  home, 
Nial,  the  heir  of  hundred-battled  Con, 
And  Core,  of  Eogan-more,  the  not  less  glorious  son. 

Years  passed,  my  plumy  eaglets  grew. 
Their  deeds  were  blazoned  far : 

O'er  many  a  land  with  Nial  victory  flew, 
Hut  Core  he  ncVer  met  in  war. — 
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21  c-n)!  60  cMfiibli  €i|iioTiTi, 

]X  me  C6|in<^  <^  |i<^iMiioy  jiAinn, 

6oTn  ]iéíp  rhi56iy  s^cl)  l<< 

|7io  6h<^  nib  Ac  mo  bhá  6b<^lc<^n. 

60  b*<^oibbinn  bb<^mb  60  bbeidi  yeAl 

16i|i  Cbe<^nih<^ip  11*  Cb<^ipol, 

0  Che<^Tn)ip<^i5b  50  C<^ii'iol  c<<iii, 

0  Acli  Cb<<.iyil  50  Ce<^]Yib<<ip. 

r^n  60  bbiMJi  ni<<;.|i  Aon  ly  ^]iAU 

\/\e.  60  bb1o6b  A5  "fnAibbiTi  iiA  n-5iv\U, 

CAti  60  bbmn  mAft  Aon  ly  Cojic, 

"pA  me  A  cbombAijileAcb  coinhnopc. 

^X  mnie  60  cbuijinin  ^lAll 

toni'  leidi  bhe^x  V<^  cbAoImb  An  cbiAll, 

^lifi  uAifle  An  leicbe  bbei]*,  6hil, 

fro  nib  Ac  Pi5b  Cipionn  eAcbrAisb. 

^X  unne  60  cbuipinn  Ccpc 

from'  leirb  cle  n^op  cbAoinibdiAcI»  6ocbr, 
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Albania  bowed  to  Nial's  bands/ 

His  sword  has  waved  o'er  foreign  lands  ; 

Yet  great  as  all  his  glories  were, 

They  had  been  Core's — had  he  been  there  : — • 

The  eye  of  heaven  ne'er  looked  on  one 

So  godlike  in  the  field  as  Tara's  lord, 
Save  him,  the  comrade  of  his  youth,  alone — 

Brave  Core,  terrific  wielder  of  the  sword. 

Twin  children  of  my  love  !  my  memory  dwells 

On  Erin's  proudest  deeds  and  days; 
On  all  that  history  tells 
And  senachies  have  wove  ; 

Yet  meet  1  none  who  boast  your  meed  of  praise, 
Twin  children  of  my  love. 

It  is  your  Torna  speaks,  how  blest  was  he, 
When  babes  you  lisped  affection  at  his  knee  ; 
How  yet  more  blest  when  in  your  noon  of  power. 
He  shared  the  splendors  of  your  social  hour ; 
When  fain  would  Cashel's  Core  his  steps  detain, 
And  Tarah's  Nial  wooed  him  back  again. 

Yes,  it  was  mine,  'twas  Torna's  envied  lot, 
To  share  the  inmost  secrets  of  their  thought. 
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'Zlifi  v^i^^ST'  ^  cluiijip  bcin'  cliiaoibhe 
bo  blieidi  Cliinpc  'ti  <^  clioinhnmshe. 
Ucli  !  5<^n  Cojic  u\  Co5}i<^in  Km, 
Ucli  !  5<^n  ^i<^ll  u<^  Crnnn  comlilí^in, 
Uch  !  5<^n  ^i<^ll  Che<^TYili]i<^  dioi|i, 
llch  !  5<^ii  Cojic  ce<^rin-<^]i6  Ch<^ipl !  ! 
&o  blijny  mo  clionn,  ^x  mo  cIik^U, 
0  iK^cli  m<^ni  <^n  fíÍ5b  |to  ^i<^ll ; 
bo  blijiiy  1110  cbpo16be  ly  mo  cbopp, 
0  n<^cb  m<^i[t  <^n  |ti5b  ]io  Cope, 
leicb  Chuinn  ^6.  dnoy  ^y  -pA  ch^w, 
bhx  mhic  C<^c]í<Cícli  |71hin6bmbe<<v6b<^in  : 
^eiy*  mine  Iin5b6he<^eb  vÁ\i  lu<^ibb  56, 
60  cbiK^ibb  le<^di  |7165b<^  <^  mÚ5b<^. 
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To  sit  between  tbeni. — At  one  side. 
My  right,  was  Nial  throned,  the  seat  of  pride  ; 
Nor  less  my  left  by  Cashel's  king  was  graced, 
Pulse  of  my  heart !  well  wert  thou  next  it  i)laced. 

Sons  of  the  brave  our  day  is  gone, 

Our  destiny  is  spoken, 
A  stranger  rules  on  Cashel's  rock. 

Another  sits  on  Tara's  throne  ; 
Leath  Cuin — Leath  Mogha  pour  the  funeral  strain. 
And  I  a  weary  hour  of  woe  remain. 
In  Nial's  fall  my  reason  felt  the  shock. 

But  oh  !  when  Core  expired — my  heart  was  broken. 
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6  0    210  61)    M'^^C    feU'ZlCl). 


7\obh  yuidicheA[iTi  \eóX  1x1511, 
Con  Tedl5<^  á  yci<^di ; 
]le<^b1iclio7in  <^  pe<^Ti  pe<^bce<^n 

l)ei|i<^muine  <^  clipudi  bem 

C<^it  3<^cb  v^ionn-ypucli  bb-'pK^l ; 
\/\o  cbei^n,  cnudi  5<^cb  cpi<^icb, 
fVlo  I3i<^di  i*3eo  ycK^rb. 

)'3i<<.di  bbpe<^Cj  bliuApdi<^,  bh[ie6n  ; 
5eive<^6b  bio6bbh<^  <^  bpuAcb  ; 
yci<<.ch  cb6mh6<^^5be  cb<^onnb 
7[z^  ^5  '2I0M1  in<^c  ^u<^cb. 

bé<^p<^in  (^ift  [TlhAe  feu^cb 
]le  n-bol  po|i  cb<^oij 
yct<^di  clioin]i6<^icbe  eli<^oniili, 
^ecin  <^]\  ])^\^h  2[obh. 
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DALLAN  FORGAILL'S  ODE  TO  AODH, 
SON  OF  DUACH. 

A.  D.  58o: 

BY  HENRY  GRATTAN  CURRAN. 


Bounteous  and  mighty  Aodli !  whose  potent  shield 
Glares  likes  a  fatal  star  upon  the  field — 
Fierce  as  the  stooping  hawk  or  following  hound, 
Resistless  as  the  ocean  billows  bound — 
'i'hy  shield  1  sing — the  warrior's  best  relief — 
Avenger  of  the  fall  of  sept  and  chief; 
Brighter  than  foam  that  shrouds  the  bursting  wave, 
That  glorious  shield,  that  heroes,  monarchs  crave. 
Renowned  o'er  all  that  warlike  arm  may  wield 
Amid  the  failing  ranks  !  dread,  speckled  shield  ; 
That  guardian  shield  where  Duach's  son  uprears. 
Awe  struck,  the  daring  heart  no  longer  dares. 
Oh,  would  the  prince  our  bardic  «pell  requite 
With  that  proud  shield — dread  portent  of  the  fight  j 
Aodh's  glorious  name  through  Erin's  plains  should  ring, 
While  Dalian's  hand  could  wake  the  trembling  string. 
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bo  6 i)Uibi) 51)10  11^1,   ycmci)   ^to6'2i. 


6mbh5hioll<^  bo  iTih<^iye  eo  yi\i6<\xe, 
jliri  yloi5he  yiK^iye ; 
bo  bhé<^Ti  bu^m  6*):ioy<^  A5<^inne, 
6"2lobli  bo  chioTin  l<<iin}ie  5l<^i|-e. 

'2ln  h^o]\  culAiiui  b^m  cli]i<^ol)}iAibli  ; 
beib  mle  ipofi  liK^iniiieAbli, 

C<^b<^c]i  5n<^ic1i  <^i|i  <^  cbopp,  ii'i  5b<^ibh, 
yn<<vc]i<<wb  no  i*n<<icbe  cpoin, 
CiÁ3h  má\\  r]i<^|ib]i  Aip  jioicli  bp<^ic, 

5<^ii  5<^ipTn  <^  5-ceill  bo  ipisbe, 
5<^n  cbloibVieAmh  5<^n  puinne, 
OynA  5<^o'iclie  50  n-6uibbe  bjiuinrie, 
bui?ie  bA]i  feiccb5h<<it  2[obh  buille  buiblie. 
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DALLAN'S  ODE  TO  DUBH-GHIOLLA,  THE 
SHIELD  OF  AODH. 

BY  HENRY  G RATTAN  CURRAN. 


Bright  as  the  speckled  salmon  of  the  wave  ! 
Dubh-Ghiolla  !  panic  of  the  banded  brave ; 
With  thee  would  I  combine  in  deathless  praise, 
Proud  Aodh,  whose  arm  of  might  thy  burthen  sways. 
Fenced  with  its  thorny  mail  the  holly  stands — 
So  round  the  prince  the  guardian  shield  expands  : 
The  bull's  strong  hide  the  needle's  point  defies — 
Thus  vainly  round  him  baffled  ranks  arise  : 
That  shield  at  once  his  panoply  and  blade. 
He  scorns  the  spear,  the  falchion's  feebler  aid. 
As  chafing  storms  too  long  in  durance  pent 
Sweep  through  the  forest,  finding  sudden  vent ; 
Such  is  the  voice  of  Aodh,  when  with  his  shield 
Compassed,  he  stands  bright  terror  of  the  field. 
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c  1)  0 1  ri  p   M 1)  ^t  1  111)  T)   6 1)  '21 1 1  ^n  <ii. 


lonmbuin  <^  cbopp  copcl><^ip  Ann  ; 

5e*|i  ')pe<<.|t  cpoin,  bubh  pe<^[t  eubcjioni  ; 
C<<»>bc|ioin  cofip,  bubb  Cjioni  ):é<^bbn<<v, 
(Vlop  5bli<^|t  b<<'[i  bbubli  a5lie<^|in<\. 

C|n  c<^05<^  bbmnn  ni<^|a  <^on  VPM*> 
6'e<^i5pbb  'pe<^bbbb<^,  ^o|ib<^  ^loy  ; 
5'<^  ni-bennif  lion  bubb  li<^, 
^osbluim  nuAbb-bbu<^in  5<^cb  bi<^. 

U<^nn  bilioii,  n<^  yoicbcbic  yloisli  ; 
binne  €Ay<^  ]iu<^ibb  ]\o  niboifi ; 
Cuille  in<^]i<^  \\o  mUo\i  p<^inn 
y<^mb<^il  nicle<^chc<^  t)b<^ll<<inn. 
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SEANCHAN'S  LAMENT  OVER  THE  DEAD 
BODY  OF  DALLAN/ 

BY  HENRY  GRATTAN  CURRAN. 


The   soul    is   fled,    but   still   that   brow,   tho'   cold,    its 

transcript  wears  ; 
And  the  hearts  that  loved  him  ache  above  each  record 

that  it  bears. 
Of  mighty  mould,   yet  courteous — henceforth   who  the 

bards  shall  lead, 
That  honoured   him,  their  gifted  chief,  for  whom  our 

bosoms  bleed  ? 

Thrice  fifty  bards  of  passing  skill  attended  in  his  train — 
But  the  fleetest  hand  that  swept  the  harp  would  pause 

amid  the  strain ; 
And  slumber  on  the  silent  chord  beneath  the  wakening 

swell 
Of  Dalian's   harp — a   thousand    more   had  owned    the 

potent  spell  ! 

VOL.    II.  o 
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60  6}ieAlbluii5li  b^<^  o|*  n\  bmlibli, 
^í  ]aioc):<^iMi  ^ile  cu<^i5li  no  die<^y 
C<^Ii  €och<^ibli  iteibli  PÍ5I1  c<<vi5]iiy. 

50  cce<^5mli<^bli  conn  b'K  b]i<<y  binl, 
Och  !  b\  h-<llmnn,  bA  li-ionnilimn. 
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As  wiiiti-v  torrents  when  along  their  cliannelled  depths 

they  rave, 
VA'as  Dalian's   song — 'twas  as  the  strength  of  Easroe's 

bounding  wave  :  ^ 
His  wit  was  as  the  winged  shaft  as  rapid — and  as  deep 
As  ocean  where,  beneath  the  tide,  the  silent  waters  sleep. 

From  chaos  as  the  sun  appeared  through  clouds  asunder 

riven, 
When  the  mighty  one's  behest  had  marked  his  path-way 

in  the  heaven  ; 
The  stars  grew  feeble  in  his  light,  transcendant  as  he 

shone — 
So  Dalian,  mid  surrounding  bards,  stood  glorious  and 

alone. 

His  glowing   lip,   oh  king   supreme!    thy   power  with 

wisdom  blessed, 
And  the  minstrels  hailed  him  for  their  chief — the  brightest 

and  the  best ; 
Our  reverence,  our  love  were  his — but  death  the  arrow 

sped. 
And  wounded  through  his  comely  side  each  heart  that 

mourns  him  dead. 


o2 
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CI  0<\]<\]-  Cl)01ip7llM). 


C<^i6be  TiK^icbe  n<<  ni<^c  liiosli 

Y<^  pe  n-ibbe<^ni<^oii*  -píoíi  <^'6  p1io|tc  ? 

C<<ib1ie  uile  <^n  l<<.ccb|i<^  lonn  ? 
21  Cbuin-cbopp<<.ibb  n<^  bb-^onn  ! 
C<<ibfie  t<^il-cc<^iy  nd  CC0I5  n-oiji  ? 
Civiblie  n<^  r^%b  bb'ibb  uin  bb|ii<^n  ? 

C<<i6be  [/ujicbAbb  m^c  <^n  ]iT3be, 

ye^]\  n<^cb  6-ciubbp<^bh  b[U5b  <<.  i'éub  ? 
C<<ibbe  yn<<mbuibbe  iiA  y|ie<^bb  ? 
C<^i6be  v^<^r  <^^i  c)ioni]il<^nin  c^ub  ? 
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KINCORA,  OR  MAC  LIAG'S  LAMENT.^ 
A.  D.  1015. 

BY  JOHN    D'ALTON. 


Kincora,  where  is  thy  lord  ? 

Ah  where  is  thy  verdure  of  spring  ? 
Where  the  nobles,  and  minstrels,  and  sons  of  the  sword, 
With  whom  we  have  feasted  and  drank  at  thy  board  ? 

Kincora  !  where  is  thy  king  ? 

Where  are  thy  heroed  bands, 
Thou  queen  of  the  Emerald  plain  ? 
Where  are  the  golden-hiltcd  brands, 
That  gleam'd  in  the  gallant  Dalcassian's  hands,^ 
And  Brian's  kingly  train  ? 

Where  is  the  son  of  Ború,^ 

Who  ne'er  valued  the  presents  he  gave  ? 

A  hundred  in  battle  victorious  he  slew. 

And  the  rivers  of  Erin  exultingly  knew 

When  he  breasted  their  foamy  wave. 
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0  iK^cli  mdipe<^nTi  Ci<^ri  nK  Cojtc  ! 

C<<iblii  \ú-^h  eS5<^iiÁc]irA  mil  ? 
C<<ibhe  b^'iycionn  o'n  b-roniii  r-yi<^ii  ? 

Ccliblie  6ubhl<^inn  iiA  ii-e<^eli  ]i-bi<<vii  ? 
^0  cK^bhe  Ck^h  in<^c  tVl<<^oliTi]iii<^i6]i  ? 
^^0  Conn  I071T1,  <^|i5b1i<^,  l<^n, 
ye<^|t  60  ebuiped61i  <<i|i  3<^cb  vlu<^5li  ? 

C<<ibbe  510IK  6o  b'ye<<v|ip  ineib, 

fA^c  jl^islie  '2llb<^n  ]i<<  "]i  clipéi5  piiii  ? 
5i^b  5ii|i  nili<^idi  <^  5b<<.L  A'y  <^  5liincjiib, 
Ó0  bbeipe<^bh  6b<<.i)ib  aoy,  <^  Cbnin  ! 

<bo  cbu<^iblie<^b<^|i  yvib  le<^cli  <^i]i  le<^di5 
^\  iiieic  ]rio5]i  n<<'|i  cbpe<^cb  c1U, 
^í  bliiAbb  <^i|i  boiiili<^in  6'<<  noiy, 
re<^yb<^  pn  6e'i>i  ebeiU,  <^  Cbuiii  ! 
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And  Doiiogh  the  good  is  gone, 
And  Conaing  of  the  comely  brow  ! 
I  feel — oh  ! — I  feel  as  I  stood  alone, 
Neither  Cian,  nor  Core,  can  hear  my  moan, 
Where — where,  is  my  refuge  now  ? 

The  fortune  that  Eavin  crown'd, 

Alas,  to  his  son  was  denied  ! 
And  where  is  the  king  of  Eugenia,  renown' d. 
And  the  myriads  that  rose  at  the  gathering  sound, 

And  the  chief  of  the  western  tide  ? 

Dulaing,  shall  I  never  enjoy 
The  sight  of  his  swift-footed  steeds  5 
Nor  my  Cian,  the  invincible  son  of  Molloy, 
Nor  Con,  who  his  foes  by  a  look  could  destroy  ? 
But  who  can  record  their  deeds  ? 

Where  is  he  of  gigantic  mien, 
Who  ne*er  from  our  standard  would  flee  ? 
All  great  as  his  prowess  and  actions  have  been, 
Yet  thou  my  Kincora !  wert  ever  the  queen, 
And  he  but  a  vassal  to  thee/ 

Where  is  their  silent  abode, 
Who  once  were  the  flower  of  Temora, 
Fearless  and  fierce  through  the  battle  they  strode, 
But  their  hands  never  rifled  the  altars  of  God — 

Oh,  their  loss  has  derang'd  me — Kincora  ! 
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(Tleic  |ito5li  bo  le<^ny<^b}i  <^  lo|t5, 

lAocbp<^  5<<vil-ccAi'r  n<^  CC0I5  c-ylu)!, 

Ocb  !  60  b'  olc  <<.n  q]u6X\,  á  Omm  ! 

bpK^n  bojioiinlie  binn  pe  |tí<6li, 

lonmhuin  l<<nih  60  bbeijieAbh  i-inn  ; 
r^dy  6.  c]ui}><<vn  'y  <^  chopnTi  ni-b|ie<^c, 
ly  mdi[i5  b<^iiih  60  clile<^c]ic,  d  Cliniii  ! 

^]'  ni<^i|a3  zK  beobb  3<^n  l)|ii<^n  ! 
If  nie  |/<^c  li<<.5  o'n  Iniii, 
60'ni  rho5<^ipTii  50  05)1  Ti<^  yéu6 
i?o  cbu5<^bh  yo  clieub,  <^  Chin  11  ! 
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Sons  of  a  royal  race, 

Dalgais  of  the  far  gleaming  sword  ! 
Who  could  emulate  deeds  that  the  bard  cannot  trace  ? 
Ah,  could  I  on  earth  find  your  dwelling  place  ! — 

Alas,  'tis  a  senseless  word  ! 

But  sweet  is  the  theme  to  our  souls, 
And  welcome  the  praise  of  Ború  ! 

With  silent  enjoyment  my  memory  rolls. 

To  the  times  when  he  gave  me  the  first  of  the  bowls — 
Alas,  that  such  honours  I  knew  ! 

But  all  my  hopes  deceived  me. 
Yet  I  love  thee  for  sorrow's  sake; 
In  thy  palace  of  jewels  how  oft  he  received  me. 
But,  Kincora  !  the  fate  that  of  Brian  bereav'd  thee. 
Hath  orphan'd  Mac  Liag  of  the  lake. 
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'211)1    bl^jlT^K]    ^l5Uy    '21     Mll^^^^l)!^!)- 


ll<<vrhniliAii  <^ri  oibliche  6.  nocbc, 
'21  cimibeddib  blioehr,  5A11  b]i|iei5  ! 
Cjiobb  m  i*<^Uci  blnbli  Ai|i  bbiiAin 
'2li|i  All  ccÁo'íblifi  cluK^iMi  bo'ii  ii-5^^i5» 

•21  re  fci<^  v<^  be<^|t<^  bbuirni 

5<^n  <<[i  yuil  fie  buAiy  \A  \i6.un  ; — 
jlo  inbofi  vií<^ipe<^ííi<^in  fe'<^  clie^^nn, 
bAo5b<^l  horn  A  <^idi>:i|i  cb<^U. 

?l5h<^ibb  b]iAm1i-r<^  bo  y^h}OX  bbfiK^in, 
ly  e  <^5  ^le<^6b<^clmr  A5  Ck^ti, 
\s/\6.c  fTlAelinliiK^bh  p^  r<^6A  Uiy 
'2hp  m-beidi  A5b<^i6b  '11  <^  ei^siTK^i)-. 
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MAC    LIAG  MOURNFULLY   REMEMBERS 
BRIAN  AND  HIS  NOBLES. 

BY  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  HAMILTON    DRUMMOND,   D.  D. 


Ill  a  far  foreign  land,  on  a  pilgrimage  wending/ 
A  bard  of  green  Erin  passed  cheerless  along ; 

On  the  dark  barren  heath  gloomy  night  was  descending. 
He  thought  on  past  pleasures,  and  thus  grieved  in  song : 

"  Sad  and  gloomy  the  night  that  now  gathers  around  ; 

No  door  opens  friendly  with  sweet  welcome  sound  5 

For  poesy  here  no  calm  shelter  is  found ; 

No  repose  for  the  bard  these  wild  regions  among. 

"  Since  heaven  so  wills,  be  its  ordinance  blest, 

That  verse  in  this  land  no  reward  shall  enjoy  : 
Once  with  gifts  it  was  honoured — the  bard  was  caress'd 

With  a  love  that  hereafter  his  peace  may  annoy. 
Ah  !  well  I  remember — to  Brian,  of  old. 
When  foamed  the  red  wine  in  the  goblet  of  gold, 
As  with  Cian  he  feasted,  the  hours  slowly  rolled, 
If  he  heard  not  the  songs  of  the  son  of  MoUoy." 
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'21  cblK^jt  dii5  6  cbish  ui  t|éiU  ! 

"  21  ei5i]*,"  <^  6eip  bo  bbeAn, 

"  yu<^ill  ]]<<vY  cbpéi5iy  bo  die<^c]i  \ihu. 

"  21  cAo'i  rpi  fi<<idie  <^nioi5b. 
^Icbc  A  bb-yml  6  ni05li  50  Tie  ;  " 
'*  l]-  ye  yin,"  Ap  ^lupcbi^bli,  tn<^c  bb|ii<^ifi, 
"  Ce<^dicAilie<^cbc  <^n  ip]n<^icb  o'n  ii-<^ipc." 

Inniy  buiiifi  di-é<^b<<il  <^  cbu<^ibb, 

2lp  ^lpb-písb  'rbluAi5b  Cbdifinn  1  '^éib, 

liiiiiy  bo  nib<^idnbli  VV^^^l^  TPV^^U 

luibb  'p<^'in  l<<iinb  ii<^cb  bé<^n<<.iíi  bpe^i5. 

t^|i  An  \V\-^h  pi  o]*  ino  dnoriii, 
21  ye  cbu5<^f  lioui  <^  duiAibb, 
yicbe  e<^cb,  beicb  ii-uin5e  b'on, 
7Vy  beicb  ^pcbib  bo  bo  bbu<^ibb. 

to  bbéA[i<^Tn-iie  An  biAy  p  bbo 

4)^  yA  inlio  b'eAcbAibb  'y  be  bbuAibb^ 
71  n-éu5niAiy  A  rnublifiAbb  bpiAn, 
21  bubbAipc  CiAn  |/iAc  |/Aél?nbuAibb, 
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"  Welcome,  bard,"  said  the  monarcli,  his  face  beaming 
glachiess, 
When  he  saw  me  return  from  the  hall  of  O'Neill : 
"  Thy  consort  is  pining,  forlorn,  and  in  sadness, 

To  think  thou  hast  left  her  for  ever  to  wail. 
Bard,  long  was  thy  absence — what  tidings  of  worth 
Dost    thou    bring  from   the  black  cloudy  lands  of  the 

north  ?" 
"  As  the  raven's" — cried  Morrogh — "  what  time  she  flew 
forth 
From  the  ark,  well  I  wot,  is  our  wanderer's  tale.'* 

"  But  come,  tell  what  gifts  and  rare  treasures  you  bring, 
From  him  who  bears  sway  o'er  the  Carn-i-neid  host; 

To  Innisfail's  nobles,  and  first  to  our  king. 

Swear  true,  by  this  hand,  not  to  flatter  or  boast." 

"  By  heaven"— I  cried—"  all  the  truth  I'll  unfold. 

Twice  ten  gallant  steeds — ten  rich  ounces  of  gold  ; 

And    of  kine,    ten    the  choicest,  twice  ten  times  well 
told  ; 
Such  the    treasures  I  bring    from  the  fair  northern 
coast." 
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^A]\  <^Ti  pÍ5h,  bo  \\Kbh  mé  6.  yoclir, 

yeAclir  ni-bAile  A'ni  clioiiilíAiji  b'A  olijivvc^bli, 

'^Isuy  le<^rh  b1i<^ile  50  yk>|i 

^lnn  5Aeli  popr  ^  ni-b'íobh  bjiK^ii. 

^o  \\Abh  |/ii|ic1i^bli,  bc<^5li-iiih<^c  blipK^iii, 
"  ^lijt  iiA  iiibAjK\cli,"  'y  inoji  c]ik\U  u<^ii^b, 
"  Uipiob  A  bli-):uv\i]iiy  A  jieiji 
C»."»  5]ie<^bliÁi|i  uAiiii  ycí?i  ']•  ní  <\i}i  rir^huÁrli." 
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"  With  presents,"  said  Cian  of  generous  deeds, 

"  More  noble,  O  Morrogb,  his  song  we'll  reward 
With  more  numerous  kine,  and  more  swift-footed  steeds, 

Beside  what  the  Monarch  shall  give  to  the  bard.*' 
And  true,  (to  remember — my  griefs  fresh  arise) 
Ere  the  banquet  was  finished — or  sleep  closed  the  eyes 
Of  munificent  Brian,  I  shared  a  rich  prize, 
E'en  ten  times  more  worthy  the  poet's  regard. 

Seven  herd-covered  plains  spreading  fertile  and  wide, 
Gift  worthy  a  monarch — the  king  gave  to  me ; 

And  a  district,  for  aye,  where  his  court  loves  to  bide. 
In  sweet  summer  sojourn,  by  mountain  or  sea. 

Said  Morrogb  the  pious,  nor  spake  he  in  vain, 

"  Whate'er  the  rich  gifts  thou,  to  night  shalt  obtain  ; 

To-morrow,  their  equal  from  me  shalt  thou  gain, 
With  the  love  of  a  prince,  bard,  devoted  to  thee." 
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|71<^|i  n<<'|i  yh<<voile<^]*  50  b|t<<cli  blieidi ; — 
fVl<^p  60  bh<<bbui*  <^  3-Ce<^nn-chop<^6b  cb<^oinili, 
^lop  bh'u<^7iib<^n  lioin  <^on  60'ni  cbjieicb. 

t<<v  m<^i|ie<^Mi  b[n<^n  bbeinne-bml5  ! 
IVy  |7Iupc1i<^bb  A  lui]i5  ti<^  10115  ! 
^^1  bhéí5binn-p  <^  n-lnye  <^n  5li<^i^l^-^i"Wi, 
|71<^|i  ^  cc'ionnf<^i5b  cinle  <^'y  conn. 

6<<v  ni<^ipeAbb  Con<^in5  n<^  5-CLK^n  ! 
Oftmlmill  vlu<<.5h,  lÁoch  n<\'\i  l<^5  ! 
^eAfi  m<^]i  é  C<^cbcoip  n<^  'flii<^5b, 
^T  léi5):eAbb  me  iK^ibb  <^  bh-):Ab. 
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MAC    LIAG,    IN    EXILE,    REMEMBERS 
BRIAN. 

BY  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  HAMILTON  DRUMMOND,  D.D. 


Tedious  and  sad  lag  on  the  joyless  hours, 
Ah !  ne'er  did  fancy  bode  a  change  so  dire  ! 

What  time  I  dwelt  in  sweet  Kincora's  bowers, 
I  little  feared  the  barbarous  spoiler's  ire. 

Had  Brian  lived,  munificent  and  good ; 

Or  Morrogh,  in  his  stately  mansions  fair ; 
Ne'er  in  the  isle  of  strangers  black  and  rude,* 

Whelmed  had  I  sunk  beneath  a  flood  of  care. 

If  Conaing  lived,  the  guardian  of  our  coasts. 
The  chief  of  thousands,  hero  great  in  might 

As  dauntless  Hector,  of  the  Trojan  hosts  ; 
Long  had  I  ne'er  been  exiled  from  his  sight. 

VOL.  11.  P 
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bo  bheiit  me  builbhip,  boipbli, 

^och<^  5-cluiTnm  c<^i|tiii  n<^  6-c|ti<^di, 
^w\i  b]i*ionn<^nTi  ^'y  <^^  pubb<^l  ):u<^ni5 
bK  |i<<ini5li  ^^]i  cu<^i|ic  50  Ci<^n, 

^io|t  cli|ti<^cli  5<^n  r<^i]iiTi  <^7i  cifi  chei^nn, 
CjiK^ch  bubh  cboijt  bo  chufi  'n  <^  che<^nri. 
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Grief  and  despair  my  anxious  bosom  fill. 
To  hear  my  prince's  joyous  voice  no  more; 

Oh  !  how  unlike  this  journey  drear  and  chill, 
Was  that  to  Cian,  in  the  days  of  yore  1 

To  Cian  of  the  Cairn — to  Cian,  high 

In  wealth  and  power,  I  went  with  bounding  speed  : 
With  him  could  none  but  royal  Brian  vie, 

In  every  generous  thought  and  glorious  deed. 


p2 
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Ce<^pbb<^U    po   cIk^ii. 


Cfie<^6,  <^  5hl6|i<^icli  5]iimiTi, 

&o  blieifi  "piii]i  b'K\i  5-cp<^bli  ? — 

C. — 5p<^^^^  •  ^^^  b-e<^bli  6'<^p  ri-boicli, 
7licbni6h  6b<^niii-T*A  <^ji  5e<^n, 
171 0  cbéub):A6b  bo  ebl6bh<^i3b, 
Ucb  !  b'Á|t  n-boicli  m  b-e<^bb  ! — 

[71. — nT  b-e<^bh. 

C— fyiuTi<^b'é<^b<^c<<, 

bo  chiK^icbibb  be  \\mne  c|a<<bh, 
li<^i5be<^|'  <^  n-b<<vn  b<^nib, 
]nmx  bámh  m^  zK  ? — 

(71.— <^  c<<. 
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CARROLL  O'DALY^  AND  ECHO. 


BY  JOHN  D'ALTON. 


Carroll — Speak,  playful  echo,  speak  me  well. 
For  thou  know'st  all  our  care ; 
Thou  sweet  responding  sybil,  tell. 
Who  works  this  strange  affair  ? — 
Echo — A — fair  ! 

A  fair — no,  no,  I've  felt  the  pain, 
That  but  from  love  can  flow ; 

And  never  can  my  heart  again 
That  magic  thraldom  know. — 
Echo — No. 

Ah  then,  if  envy's  eye  has  ceased 
To  mar  my  earthly  bliss ; 

Speak  consolation  to  my  breast. 
If  remedy  there  is. — 

Echo — There  is. 
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C. — 71  y]vío5<Cí6lie  5I1I1C,  slipinn, 
YjiiocM  linn  50  [teibli, 
C]ie<^b  ^x  li<^i5be<^]'  6<^nih  ? 
^líop  ):hionn<^]*  0]ic  bpé<^5. — 

C. — [s/lí^  'y  e  An  c-e^s,  5c  bennbm, 
ly  -jpoijichionn  cipe  <^|i  b-pi<^n, 
60  b]i|iui6e<^b}i  liom, 

feo'b  Mc  liom,  6<^|i  p<^feb  !  — 

C. — bá\\  |:i<^6h  "pein  60' b  <^ic  ! 

'21  3hl<^cb  5lilÁn  5<^n  5h$ ; 
3í6be<^b]i,  6.^\l  60  bb<lr  ' 
<y\K  cluine^bb  CK^z  re— 

C. — C<^b  yo,  <^n  bi<^bb<^l  ope  ! 

21  di|iúi5b  nK'\i  Ice  bpé<^5  ! 
y<<cb  bo  inb<^5<<.ibb  n<^  Ci^n, 
V<^oi  Cb<<ic  ly  3e<^l  bé<^b. — 

M.— e<^b. 
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Gay  witty  spirit  of  the  air. 

If  such  relief  be  nigh  ; 
At  once  the  secret  spell  declare, 

To  lull  my  wasted  eye. — 

Echo— To  die. 

To  die  !  and  if  it  be  my  lot, 

It  comes  in  hour  of  need ; 
Death  wears  no  terror  but  in  thought, 

'Tis  innocent  in  deed. — 

Echo,  (surprised J — Indeed ! 

Indeed,  'tis  welcome  to  my  woes, 

Thou  airy  voice  of  fate  ; 
But  ah  !  to  none  on  earth  disclose 

What  you  prognosticate. — 

Echo,  (playfully) — To  Kate. 

To  Kate,  the  devil's  on  your  tongue, 
To  scare  me  with  such  thoughts  ; 

To  her,  oh  could  I  hazard  wrong, 
Who  never  knew  her  faults. — 

Echo — You  are  false. 
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C. — |71<^'y  cfte  ^(^pciyfuy  cfieAn, 
'21  c<^oi  <^5  é<^b  |ie<<vc  olc, 
beÁ5  <^n  bich,  6<^]i  óu<^di  1 
71  6hul  iK^ic  'r  <^i''  loch.— 

171.— Oeh  Í 

C. — [Tlile  och  <^'|-  in<^i|i3, 

6o  chluinitn  <^5<^ib]i  5<^ch  l<<oi ; — 
CpeÁb  <^  c<<  libh  *3  <(  lu<^bh 

21  chpu<^i5h  choppch<^  An  ch<^o16h  ?— 

C. — to  cbc^oibh  ^l<^pcivi*ui-, 

bo  [1115  b^pp  5<^c]i  511^01 6b  ; 

'^In  b<^|ip-yo  mK'x  pop. — 

C. — l)e<^n6<^cbc  <^i|t  bo  bheAl, 

41<IY  cb<^n  bíté<^5  A  n-biiimb, 
0  c<^o1p  A5  6ul  <^  bb-v<^6, 
Cui|tim  le<^c  <^bieu. — 

M.— 2t6ieu. 
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If  thy  Narcissus  could  awake 

Such  doubts,  he  were  an  ass, 
If  he  did  not  prefer  the  hike. 

To  humouring  such  a  lass. — 

Echo — Alas ! 

A  thousand  sighs  and  rites  of  woe 

Attend  thee  in  the  air  ; 
What  mighty  grief  can  feed  thee  so 

In  weariless  despair? — 

Echo — Despair. 

Despair — not  for  Narcissus'  lot. 

Who  once  was  thy  delight ; 
Another  in  his  place  youVe  got, 

If  our  report  is  right. — 

Echo — Tis  right. 

Dear  little  sorceress,  farewell, 

I  feel  thou  told'st  me  true ; 
But  as  thou'st  many  a  tale  to  tell, 

I  bid  thee  now  adieu. — 

Echo — Adieu  ! 
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toclicuip  Céirni3  ]w  cli<^n. 


|/o  bhe<^nbAdic  le^r  <^  ycjviblniin  ! 
50  li-iniy  (^oíbliinn  €Al5<^  ; 
If  qiu<^5li  !  iK^cb  léujt  b<^nili  6.  be<^nn<^, 

^l<^n  b'K  b-u<^ifle  <^'i*  6'<<v  b-ci|ie<^cbc  ; 
YV^n  50  |to  bbe<^clic  6'<^  cléíp'cbibb  ; 

^l<<n  b'<<  r<^o1chibh  le  h-éi5pbb  ! 

|/c  rbl<<.]i  b'<^  ni<l5b<^ibb  mine, 
yUn  v<<  niliile  6'<<  C7ioc<^ibb  ! 
|/c  cbicn  bc'n  c-e  zKvmz\ ; 
yi<<n  i?'<<  linnribb  <^'r  ^'<^  lccb<<.ibb  ! 
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DOCTOR  KEATING'  TO  HIS  LETTER. 


BY  JOHN  D'ALTON. 


For  the  sake  of  the  dear  little  isle  where  I  send  you. 
For  those  who  will  welcome,  and  speed,  and  befriend 

you; 
For  the  green  hills  of  Erin  that  still  hold  my  heart  there, 
Though  stain'd  with  the  blood  of  the  patriot  and  martyr. 

My  blessing  attend  you  ! 

My  blessing  attend  you  ! 

Adieu  to  her  nobles,  may  honor  ne'er  fail  them  ! 

To  her  clergy  adieu,  may  no  false  ones  assail  them  ! 

Adieu  to  her  people,  adieu  to  her  sages, 

Her  historians,  and  all  that  illumine  their  pages  ! 
In  distance  I  hail  them, 
More  fondly  I  hail  them  ! 
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yVKn  6'^  coiUcibli  v<*^  diOjidK^ibli  ; 

yiAn  b'K  rnoinnbh  A'r  ^'<^  b<<nc<^ibli  ; 
yi^n  yiox  b'<<  |t<<cli<^ibb  <^'r  6'<^  tti<^v5<^ibh  ! 

Yl<<n  6'iTi  cbfioifche  6'<<  CLi<^nc<^ibh  ; 
yiKn  yiC'X  6'<<  cuA]idi<^ibb  cpomA ; 
YojK^ib  6'<<  culch<^ibh  AoiK^icb  ; 
yx^n  iK^iin  b'<<  c[i<^obb<^ibh  C|iOTn<^  ! 

5^^^  5n<<di  A  "poiiine  ):|i<^ocb6^. 
Qlnn  iniy  ]i<^onibdi<^,  ]ie<^nibocb6; 
Y*i<^p  c<^|t  bbftonicblAbhmbli  n<^  blleAn, 
beiji  <^  |*cpibbi nn  mo  b]ie<^n6oeb6. 
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Adieu  to  her  plains,  all  ciiameird  with  flowers  ! 

A  thousancl  adieus  to  her  hills  and  her  bowers  ! 

Adieu  to  the  friendships  and  hearts  long  devoted  1 

Adieu  to  the  lakes  on  whose  bosom  I've  floated  ! 
In  youth's  happy  hours, 
In  youth's  happy  hours  ! 

Adieu  to  her  fish-rivers  murmuring  through  rushes  ! 

Adieu  to  her  meadows,  her  fields,  wells,  and  bushes  ! 

Adieu  to  her  lawns,  her  moors,  and  her  harbours ; 

Adieu>  fi'om  my  heart,  to  her  forests  and  arbours, 
All  vocal  with  thrushes, 
All  vocal  with  thrushes  1 

Adieu  to  her  harvests,  for  ever  increasing  I 

And  her  hills  of  assemblies,  all  wisdom  possessing ! 

And  her  people — oh  !  where  is  there  braver  or  better  ? 

Then  go  to  the  island  of  saints,  my  dear  letter ! 

And  bring  her  my  blessing  1 
And  bring  her  my  blessing  ! 
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b e ^i  11 11   e 21 6 Qii  \\. 


^X  y\o]\'hhum  \  blieidi  cy  b<<vii-nihin[i ; 
Cnoc  lo7i5nibA|ij  lo]inni)i<^p,  lioiinili<^|i 
l}e<^nn  vb'io]niib<<.p   ):]ionn]n]iAp,  <l5linib<^|i. 

beAnn  <^  ni-biobh  "^NoTin  <^'y  ):i<^n]i<^  ; 
beAnii  <^  nibiobli  coipnn  <^3uy  cu<^cli<^  ; 
l)e<^nn  6.  |tu5  O'touibhne  bKn^ 
lUblie  5^P^iTiiie  be  ylionn  pii<^5A6b. 

be<^Tin  }x  com-5blÁn  5<^cb  ciil<^cb, 

7Vx  3<^cb  7>iull<^cb  combsbM]*,  co|ip<^ch  ; 
be<^Tin  bbile<^cb,  inboii5Ach,  bhe<^nn<^cb  ; 
Cnoc  c[ie<^mb<^cb,  cnoMiAcb,  cp<^nn<^cb. 
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ODE  TO   THE    HILL   OF  HOWTH. 


BY  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  HAMILTON  DRUMMOND,  D.  D. 


How  sweet  from  proud  Ben-Edir's  height/ 
To  see  the  ocean  roll  in  light ; 
And  fleets  swift- bounding  in  the  gale. 
With  warriors'  clothed  in  shining  mail. 

Fair  hill,  on  thee,  great  Finn  of  old, 
Was  wont  his  counsels  sage  to  hold ; 
On  thee,  rich  bowls  the  Fenians  crowned, 
And  passed  the  foaming  beverage  round.^ 

'Twas  thine  within  a  sea-washed  cave, 
To  hide  and  shelter  Duiv^ne  brave  ; 
When  snared  by  Grace's  charms  divine, 
He  bore  her  o'er  the  raging  brine.' 
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&0  cliíbhcVie<^|t  u<^inTi  be'n  niliAoil  i)ilion5<^c]i, 

bpiiTe<^|t  cl(<v|t-bho|t6  c<^oibhe  Ionise 
le  ):Acibli  5boii<^b]i  dn  boipb  <^IU. 

be<^nn  ly  <^oib]iiie  6'úi|i  €i|ie<^ii, 

5ibli  léibhe<^nn  oy  v^^ipse  |:<^cnle<^nn  ; — 
|7lo  cinon  6'iv  c[ii<^cb  5<^]i  bosbjK^inii, 
fyi6it-bhe<^nn  n<^  bh-^K^T"!  n-<^o1bhiiiii. 
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Fair  hill  thy  slopes  are  ever  seen. 
Bedecked  with  flowers  or  robed  in  green ; 
Thy  nut-groves  rustle  o'er  the  deep, 
And  forests  crown  thy  clifF-girt  steep/ 

High  from  thy  russet  peaks  *tis  sweet 
To  see  th'  embattled  war  ships  meet 5 
To  hear  the  crash — the  shout — the  roar 
Of  cannon,  through  the  cavern'd  shore. 

Most  beauteous  hill,  around  whose  head, 
Ten  thousand  sea-birds'  pinions  spread  ; 
May  joy  thy  lord's  true  bosom  thrill. 
Chief  of  the  Fenians'  happy  hill. 
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6iombu<^bb  c|ti<^ll  6  diulch<^ibli  y^u  ! 
fciombiK^bh  i<^di  Ciite<^Tin  6'Tp<<5b]i<<il  Í 
l<^c]i  mhilii*  n<^  m-be<^nn  Tii-be<^ch<^c]i, 

Cibli  zK  mo  cbfiK^lL  cAp  f<<vil  piji, 

2U\\  b-z6,hh^}\iz  cull  b'i<^di  yhionc<<.in, 
fco  TC<^Pt^  C[toibhe  -p^'ii  \\ob  ]iinn  ; 
^'i  c<^|t  pb  <^ile  Adic  Ciite<^n. 

'^ob  ^x  cpoiiiie  ropp<^bb  C|i<^Tin, 
"pob  ^x  peup-iK^icbne  ):e<^|i<^nn, 
Ye<^n -cbl<<|t  HI  bp<^enAc5  b<<v|i|tdi<^cb, 
7[r\  d]!  cbp<^ébli<^cb,  c]ipuicbne<<^dic<<^ch. 
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ODE  BY  GERALD  NUGENT,  ON  LEAVING 
IRELAND. 

BY  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  HAMILTON  DRUMMOND,  D.  D. 


What  sorrow  wrings  my  bleeding  heart, 

To  flee  from  Inisfail  !  ^ 
Oh  !  anguish  from  her  scenes  to  part, 

Of  mountain,  wood,  and  vale  ! 
Vales  that  the  hum  of  bees  resound, 
And  plains  where  generous  steeds  abound.' 

While  wafted  by  the  breeze's  wing, 
I  see  fair  Fintan's  shore  recede  ; ' 

More  poignant  griefs  my  bosom  w-ring, 
The  farther  eastward  still  I  speed. 

With  Erin's  love  my  bosom  warms. 

No  soil  but  her's  for  me  has  charms. 

A  soil  enriched  with  verdant  bowers. 

And  groves  with  mellow  fruits  that  teem  ; 

A  soil  of  fair  and  fragrant  flowers. 
Of  verdant  turf  and  crystal  stream  : 

Rich  plains  of  Ir,*  that  bearded  corn, 

And  balmy  herbs,  and  shrubs  adorn. 
q2 
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Ctji  n<^  5-cuft]i<^6h  *y  n<^  5-cb<^|i, 
l)<^nb<^  Ti<^  n-<^inybip  Ti-6|t-chi<^bli, 
C1^[i  n<^  ype<^bh  n-50]iTn-<^lc<^ch,  n-5l<^n, 

]lochc<^in  bo'm  blionib<^in  6húchcb<^ii*, 
0  5h<^llÁibb  Til  5be<^bb<^inii  6ul 
50  clAniK^ibh  yéu5buin  y<^ci'ívri. 

bK  TYi-bi<^6h  n<^'|t  bbAé5b<^l  m^\\^, 
p^Sbb^il  le<^r<^  l<<.05b<^ipe, 
|71o  mbe<^nrnTi<^  p<^|t  rvi  yeun, 
Cpi<^ll  6  6lie<^lbbTiA  ^x  6o-6béiiTic<^. 

Yl<<^Ti  60*11  bbuibbin  ):liéu5b<^iii-p  c<^[i  ii-6éi)' 
|71<^C[iA  6unÁ  fcoijibbsbeif 
b^m  <^'i*  c<^oiiicbe  cblAi|a  |71í6be 
Cl<<|i  ^x  y<^éípe  yocbi^^bbe. 
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A  land  that  boasts  a  pious  race, 

A  land  of  heroes  brave  and  bold ; 
Enriched  with  every  female  grace 

Are  Banba's  maids  with  locks  of  gold. 
Of  men,  none  with  her  sons  compare ; 
No  maidens  with  her  daughters  fair. 

If  heaven  propitious  to  my  vow, 

Grant  the  desire  with  which  1  burn  ; 
Again  the  foamy  deep  to  plow, 

And  to  my  native  shores  return  ; 
"  Speed  on,"  I'll  cry,  *'  my  galley  fleet. 
Nor  e'er  the  crafty  Saxon  greet."  ^ 

No  perils  of  the  stormy  deep 

I  dread — yet  sorrow  wounds  my  heart ; 
To  leave  thee,  Loegaire's  fort,  I  weep  ; 

From  thee  sweet  Delvin  must  I  part !  ^ 
Oh  !  hard  the  task — oh  !  lot  severe, 
To  flee  from  all  my  soul  holds  dear. 

Farewell,  ye  kind  and  generous  bands, 
Bound  to  my  soul  by  friendship  strong  ; 

And  ye  Dundargveis'  happy  lands,' 
Ye  festive  halls — ye  sons  of  song  j 

Ye  generous  friends  in  Meath  who  dwell. 

Beloved,  adored,  farewell,  farewell ! 
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Mm<»i4i'2i  p^icciaincc   in   e'2ii?nM)e. 


7Vx  ce^b  cá,^\\ze  mo  yli<^e5Ail  bo  ylmibhe<^inli, 
60  blieiblnnn  mA\i  <^n  6-cpi<^di  ]*]ie<^n<^iblie,  liAcli, 

5<^Ti  clie<^n5<<vl  le  h-6.en  buine  Ache  pch  : 
fr]ié<^Ti'):<^bb  AcjiA  be<^5  ):e<<vp<^inn  no  bho, 

|71o  peifrt  <<v  5-céini  iii<^|t  bubb  cliub)i<^i6b  ; 
60  nibe<^]*):<^inn  mo  ):bl<^ic]ieA|*  5U|i  mliop, 

'Y  bubli  chlAon  liom  blieidi  <^5  5eille<^6b  bo'n  jusb. 

|7Io  ph<^i)Te  beA5  ):e<^|t<^inn  b<<v  nibeicb, 

le  \\<^mn  be  5<^ch  pjiiomb-cbojirlK^  V^eKn\i, 
5<^ti  ce<^cbc  <^i|i  -pei^iidK^inn  n<<  5<^ocb, 

2lcHc  cuiTn're<^cbc  3<^cb  fine  'n  <^  h-<<^m  : 
bubb  lionmb<^|i  <^'in  bh|iúi5bin  bbed3  5<^cb  nibb, 

b<^  c<^i|ibbeAcb  <^ti  cAicbne<^inb  'n  <^  7"n-béibbe<^bh  ; 
to  b'<^o1bbinn  clo)*  '):m5]ile  nio  cbisbe, 

'Y  n<^  le<^bbAip  <^  ccomb<^iaoy  3<^cb  Me. 
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PATRICK    HEALY'S    WISHES. 


BY  JOHN    D'ALTON. 


Oh  !  could  I  acquire  my  fullest  desire. 
To  mould  my  own  life,  were  it  given  ; 

I  would  be  like  the  sage,  who  in  happy  old  age. 
Disowns  every  link — but  with  heaven. 

An  acre  or  two,  as  my  wants  would  be  few. 
Could  supply  quite  enough  for  my  welfare; 

In  that  scope  I  would  deem  my  power  supreme. 
And  acknowledge  no  king  but — myself  there. 

The  soil  of  this  spot,  the  best  to  be  got. 

Should  furnish  me  fruit — and  a  choice  store  ; 

Be  sheltered  and  warm  from  rain  and  from  storm. 
And  favoiu'ed  with  sun-shine  and  moisture. 

My  home  should  abound,  and  my  table  be  crowned 

With  comfort,  but  not  ostentation  ; 
The  music  of  mirth  should  hum  round  my  hearth, 

And  books  be  my  night's  recreation. 
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to  b'dé5he<^|i<^c]i  le  ipéuch<^in  inoblioidij 

le  z^chh  coiUe  A't  ^foii-diobdiji  úi]i  : 
^)<^  h-enlA  <^Ti  u<<.l|^  b'eiji5beoc]un]iTi  50  iiiocli 

5^  ]i-<^o'íblnTiii  <\5  yíop-i*heiniie<\bli  ciuil  ; 
y|iudi  popn^clij  cuniib<^iv-5l<<.y,  ioni<\^-bM<^ir]», 

CpAiTiTi  -fiom-diop-JK^  á'V  5e<\ni)iA|irb<\  le  m'aiv, 
bubli  cli)Te  i<^b  ]i<^  b|ieie  Ann  6.  \a]\, 

le  -poiiTi  yuilr  <^5  léiniTie<^bb  50  vi^<^T« 

«be  cbp'ioe]i]iu5b<<.bb  ti<\  Ti-<^CMbbTieAy  yo  |ionib<\in, 

'2I5UV  conipo|ib  TiA  b-ci5e  nilieubu5b^^b, 
•^í  fnuK^'inyinn  5<^n  cAom-bbe<^ii  bo  dio5b<^bb 

|/<^|t  riu<^bbcb<^p,  'x^  ci5e<^nc<^,  buibbeAcb  ; 
'^liiTi  ^c^x  ^  TiAo'í-bé<<.5  50  ])-io?iil<<n, 

2l'f  ee<\di<^i|i-<<.i|i-ybidie}nb  bAiiib  veui, 
l3bi<<.bb  ii^oibbe<^]i  <^ip  A  ciocbAibb  5<^cb  c<<.i]3, 

Ql'V  blii^bb  p  leiy  yni  bo'm  cboinbpeip. 
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Delightful  retreat,  in  simplicity  sweet  1 
A  wood  and  a  streamlet  should  bound  it; 

And  the  birds  when  I  wake,  from  each  bower  and  brake, 
Should  pour  their  wild  melodies  round  it. 

This  streamlet  midst  flowers,  and  murmuring  bowers, 
In  the  shade  of  rich  fruits  should  meander  ; 

While  the  brisk  finny  race,  o'er  its  sun-shiny  face, 
Should  leap — flit — and  sportively  wander. 

These  joys — yet  one  more  might  enliven  my  store, 

Redouble  each  comfort  and  pleasure ; 
A  wife,  of  such  truth,  such  virtue  and  youth. 

That  her  smiles  would  be  more  than  a  treasure. 

Let  nineteen,  and  no  more,  to  my  twenty- four, 

Be  the  scale  of  her  years  to  a  letter ; 
Then  a  babe  every  Easter,  I  think  wont  molest  hei'. 

No — I  warrant  she'll  like  me  the  better. 
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Oibliche  6h<^nili  50  60115,  6ubli<^cli, 

Choi]*  ):li<^i|t5e  nA  6-conii  6-c[iéun, 
7I5  léu|i]*]nuAme<^bh  ^'y  (^3  lu<^b]i, 

bhfbli  An  pe  'x  TiA  |ieulcA  f^^^^^Tj 

4lio|t  chlcy  ):u<<vn'H  counie  ti<<v  C|t<<i5h. 

'Y  m  p<^ibh  5<^l  Ann  be'n  n-5Aoic]i 

60  ciiitoiclrpeAbh  bR|i[t  cpAnin  nK  bl<<vich. 

60  3bluAii*eA]*  A5  TnAcbcnAmb  A'ni  Aon, 

5An  Ai|te  AsAm  Aiji  pAon  mo  fbiubbAil, 
to\mx  cille  5U11  febeA|ic  me, 

T  <^'^  5-coi)Aifi  peibb  Aift  mo  cbiotin. 
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THE   MOURNER'S   SOLILOQUY   IN  THE 
RUINED  ABBEY  OF   TIMOLEAGUE.' 

BY    THOMAS    FURLONG. 


Abroad  one  night  in  loneliness  I  stroll'd, 

Along  the  wave-worn  beach  my  footpath  lay ; 

Struggling  the  while  with  sorrows  yet  untold, 
Yielding  to  cares  that  wore  my  strength  away : 

On  as  I  niov'd,  my  wayward  musings  ran 

O'er  the  strange  turns  that  mark  the  fleeting  life  of  man. 

The  little  stars  shone  sweetly  in  the  sky; 

Not  one  faint  murmur  rose  from  sea  or  shore ; 
The  wind  with  silent  wing  went  slowly  by. 

As  tho'  some  secret  on  its  path  it  bore  : 
All,  all  was  calm — tree,  flower,  and  shrub  stood  still, 
And  the  soft  moonlight  slept  on  valley  and  on  hill. 
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6'^  7i-b<lil  bo'n  lcb}i<^i|i  A5uy  bo'ii  IA3, 
vhi  r[i<^uli  ni]i<^i|i  luchb  An  "^ie. 

lyciAn  0  cui|ie<^bh  <^  clilobi), 
Qli|i  <^  yui5lieAbli  y<^oidie  A'y  cIk^ji, 
7V\  c<\i]Tioll<\icli  di|ii<\llrA  An  jio'í^. 

yiunbh  Diefioy  le  niAcliniAnili  l<^n, 
to  léi5eAi"  mo  l<\nili  f'Ao'i  m'  5|UiAbli, 

5u|i  rluiir  VÍ^^^T^  61A11A  béup, 

O'ni  blieApcAibb  Aip  An  bli-):eup  AnuAy. 

'21  biibbAipu  me  Aim  pn  ):<<^  blncli, 
2V\  me  A5  cAoIbb  50  cumbAcb, 

to  bbfbb  Amiyiji  Ami  'n  A  jiAibb, 
7ln  reAcb-yo  50  yoilbli,  yubbAcli. 

ly  Ann  bo  bblobb  CI015  A'y  cliA|i, 

tjieucbbA  A'y  biAbbAcbb  b'<<  leusbAbb, 

CopAibhe,  ceAuAl  A5uy  ceol, 
'^13  molAbb  inqibbAcbbA  te. 
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Sadly  and  slowly  on  my  path  of  pain 
I  wander'd,  idly  brooding  o'er  my  woes ; 

Till  full  before  me  on  the  far-stretched  plain, 
The  ruin'd  abbey's  mouldering  walls  arose ; 

Where  far  from  crowds,  from  courts  and  courtly  crimes, 

The  sons  of  virtue  dwelt,  the  boast  of  better  times. 

1  paused — I  stood  beneath  the  lofty  door, 
Where  once  the  friendless  and  the  poor  were  fed; 

That  hallow'd  entrance,  that  in  days  of  yore 

Still  open'd  wide  to  shield  the  wanderer's  head  ; 

The  saint,  the  pilgrim,  and  the  book-learn'd  sage. 

The  knight,  the  travelling  one,  and  the  worn  man  of  age. 

I  sat  me  down  in  melancholy  mood. 

My  furrow'd  cheek  was  resting  on  my  hand  ; 

I  gazed  upon  that  scene  of  solitude. 

The  wreck  of  all  that  piety  had  plann'd  : 

To  my  aged  eyes  the  teais  unbidden  came, 

Tracing  in  that  sad  spot  our  glory  and  our  shame. 
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fco  bluK^il  v<^  mh<^ol  bo  niliufi. 

21-^uX  yzo\\im  cii6m\  bo  cliuipiy  blitor, 
0  rioblil<^ice<^bh  chu  <^i[t  b-ruiy, 
fco  |vÍ3h  Ti<^  n-bfil  ni<^|i  cM5lie<^y. 

21  nihuijt  n<^07riVidi<^  n<^  tn-be<^7in  n-5l<^]', 
to  b'opn^ib  bo'n  ci|i-p  cp<<vdi, 

If  bionibivibb  bi<^ri  Iiotíi  bo  ycjiiof, 
2[-^uX  cup  bo  n<^omi]i  á^\^  y^n  ! 

If  11^1311  e<^ch  <^  z\o}\\  6.  noif  1 

'^)'^  ):]iuil  loiinuc  cop<Ciblie  ii<<  ceol, 

'2lchc  f3iiéuch<^bli  n<^  3-ce<^nn-c<<.r 
'^Inn  lon^b  n<^  pf<^ilni  p3b'Ail ! 

Cib]ie<^nn  <^3  e<^fcA|t  of  bo  fcu<^i3]i, 
4leAnnc65  |iu<^bb  <^'b  upl<<|t  up, 

C<^bbcb<^nn  c<^ol  iiA  fe<^nTi<^ch  fe<^n3, 
'^I'f  cpon<<n  n<^  n-e<^f  <<.'b  cbluib, 
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"  And  oh !"  cried  I,  as  from  my  breast  the  while, 
The  struggling  sigh  of  soul-felt  anguish  broke ; 

"A  time  there  was,  when  through  this  storm-touch*d  pile, 
In  other  tones  the  voice  of  echo  spoke ; 

Here  other  sounds  and  sights  were  heard  and  seen — 

How  alter'd  is  the  place  from  what  it  once  hath  been  ! 

"  Here  in  soft  strains  the  solemn  Mass  was  sung ; 

Through  these  long  aisles  the  brethren  bent  their  way; 
Here  the  deep  bell  its  wonted  warning  rung, 

To  prompt  the  lukewarm  loitering  one  to  pray  ; 
Here  the  full  choir  sent  forth  its  stream  of  sound, 
And  the  rais'd  censer  flung  rich  fragrance  far  around." 

How  chang'd  the  scene! — how  lonely  now  appears 
The  wasted  aisle,  wide  arch,  and  lofty  wall ; 

The  sculptur'd  shape — the  pride  of  other  years, 
Now  darken'd,  shaded,  sunk  and  broken  all : 

The  hail,  the  rain,  the  sea-blown  gales  have  done 

Their  worst,  to  crown  the  wreck  by  impious  man  begun. 
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|71<^fi  A  Ti-5lÁo61i<^6h  <^n  'pliinyeo5  mhodi, 

60  chleip  <^5  c<^Ti<^6h  iiA  6-c|i<<di, 
^í  ):buil  ce<^Ti5<^bli  <^5  co|i]iinbbe  <^  noi^:, 
'^Idic  ce<^]i5<^b]i  5lili05<^i|t  nd  5-c<<v5. 

C^  bo  phjioinnceAch  5<^n  bliK^bli, 

bo  cbe<^pmoiTiTi  5<^n  1obbb<^ific  cli<^p, 
^<<  <^idip|iionn  60  5]ii<^  '5  <<  |i<l6b, 

6'iiYidii5b  60  lu<^iTn  (^'y  bo  pi<^5}i<^il, 
7Vx  bo  cbu<^lAcbc  Tp<<^  cbi<^n  cb<<ibb, 

Cell  !  Ill  -plnoiirK^ini  6.  no\\  "p<^'b  i<^bb<^b1i 
'2lcbc  c<l]in<<n  cpi<^bbr<^  ciiAinli. 

Och  I  Ánipbo[il<^nn  <^'y  <<vn-uAiU, 
^Uibbpoib,  <^7i-u<^iy  <^5uv  <^inblÍ5]ie, 

'p6ipTie<^|ic  nÁmb<^b  6,'y  c|ie^cb<^bb  cpuAbb 
6'  ^úi5  u<^i5ne<<.cb  ru  ni<^p  r<^o'ip  ! 

^0  b]nbb-y<^  -pein  yoii<^  yeAl ! 

^^pi^jK^di]!  bo  cbl<^ochloibb  mo  cblobb  ! 
Cb<^'im5b  coip  Aji  r-y<^03b<^il  <^'m  <^5bAiblij 

"^^n  •peibbm  o|iiTi  (^clic  b|t6n  ! 
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Thro'  the  rent  roof  the  aged  ivy  creeps ; 

Stretched  oii  ihe  floor  the  skulking  fox  is  found; 
The  drowsy  owl  beneath  the  altar  sleeps. 

And  the  pert  daws  keep  chattering  all  around ; 
The  hissing  weasel  lurks  apart  unseen, 
And  slimy  reptiles  crawl  where  holy  heads  have  been. 

In  the  refectory,  now  no  food  remains ; 

The  dormitory  boasts  not  of  a  bed ; 
Here  rite  or  sacrifice  no  longer  reigns; 

Prior — brethren — prayers^ — and  fasts  and  forms   are 
fled: 
Of  each — of  all,  here  rests  not  now  a  trace, 
Save  in  these  time-bleach*d  bones  that  whiten  o'er  the 
place. 

Oh  !  that  such  power  to  baseness  was  decreed ; 

Oh  !  that  mischance  such  triumphs  should  supply  ; 
That  righteous  heaven  should  let  the  vile  succeed, 

And  leave  the  lonely  virtuous  one  to  die  ! 

VOL.  II.  R 
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6'inidii5h  mo  lu<^bh<^ill  ^x  ^^  luch, 
]1.Abh<^itc  1110  yliul  Asuf  ino  clijieoip, — 

(ZK\b  mo  c]i<<viftbe  <^5uy  mo  clil<^nii, 

'X  ^^^  5-^^^^^-V  5^  V<^íiíi  <^5  b]ieo5]iAbli  ! 

C<^  6u<^ipce<^'l*  <^i|i  mo  bli|ie<^c]i  ! 

C<<v  mo  cli^to'iMie  'ii  <^  c]i|ioc<^l  ciiobli  ! 
fc<<  bli-'poi|tipe<^b]i  c|tm  <^n  b<<i]*, 

bubh  bhe<^|tbli  m'):<^ilce  -p^  n<^  c]iomb<^ip  ! 
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Oh  !  justice  in  the  struggle  where  wert  thou  ? 

Thy  foes  have  left  this  scene  chang'd  as  we  see  it  now. 

I  too  have  chang'd — my  days  of  joy  are  done, 

My  limbs  grow  weak,  and  dimness  shades  mine  eye ; 

Friends — kindred — children,  dropping  one  by  one, 
Beneath  these  walls  now  mouldering  round  me  lie. 

My  look  is  sad,  my  heart  has  shrunk  in  grief, 

Oh  !   death  when  wilt  thou  come  and  lend  a  wretch 
relief. 


r2 
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r<<  cecbb  6Libh<^cli  <^i|t  3<^ch  ylK^bli, 
Ceobh  n<^cb  b-c<<viTii5b  |ioimbe  |iiAnib  ; 
CÍÍ  ciuine<^y  6u<^ipc  6.nn  ^m  noin, 
"^Icbc  <^Tiib<<<in  c)ioin-5hucb  <^n  bh|t6in. 

CK  clin5  "5  !i<^  tyi<^]ibb  leii*  <^n  Ti-5<^oicfi, 
[71 0  nu<^]i !  ^x  ce<^cbc<^  bpoin  6úirin  1 ! 
C<<  <^n  -jpK^cb  bubb  le  5I611  5<^|ibh 
215  ):65|i<^6b  iK^ipe  <^n  6inne  ]Yih<<.i]ibh. 

2ln  buic,  <^  u<^i*<^il  615,  mo  cb|toibhe  I 
bo  yc|ie<^6  50  6iibb<^cb  An  bbe<^n-p5be, 
'21  nie66b<^n  chTuiii-u<^i5ne<^cb  oibbcbe, 
ly  cútnb<^cb  60  bbl6b  p  A5  eu5C<^oine<^6b. 
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ELEGY   ON    THE    DEATH    OF    OLIVER 
GRACE.^ 

BY  THE  REV.  WILLIAM   HAMILION    DRUMIMOND,    D.  U. 


Dark,  round  the  mountain  tops,  the  vapours  lower. 
And  in  unwonted  gloom  their  beauty  shroud  ; 

Silent  the  noon,  as  midnight's  solemn  hour, 
Save  when  the  voice  of  sorrow  mourns  aloud. 

The  sound  of  death  is  floating  on  the  gale, 

Oh  !  luckless  hour  !  oh  !  tidings  full  of  dread : 

The  hoarse-voiced  raven  tells  a  mournful  tale. 
And  sad  proclaims  the  season  of  the  dead. 

Was  it  for  thee,  O  youth,  in  love  allied. 
Close  to  my  bosom  as  the  spirit  there ; 

The  Banshee,  on  the  lonely  mountain's  side, 

Poured  her  long  wailings  thro'  tht  midnight  air  ? 
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bo  |:h|te<^5<^i|t  1  5Ach  mvi\]\  <^'y  b<^ll^, 
5o  bubhAch  bii<^i|ic  le  tyi<^c<^U<^  ; 
4^i0|i  5]il<^oibh  coille<^cli  m^]\  bubb  5h?i<lrli, 

Uch  !   <^  nTpeiji  615,  mo  cli|toibhe  ! 
Ir  é  60  bh<<r  <^  ca  p  cíi<^oíbhe<^6b  ! 
If  é  bo  bhei[i  All  l<<  '11  <^  olbbche  ! 
\X  e  bo  bbeip  An  cúiiib<^ibb  (^iji  bli<^oniibh  ! 

^í'l  <^5uinn  <^noiy,  mo  bbpon  I 

'2lnn  <<ir  <^n  z-^é^óí  <^cbc  c<^o1bli  (^'f  beojt', 
yille<^bb  beo\\,  A'y  511I,  ^'y  c<^o'ibb5 
"peAybA  bbuuiii  <^'y  bpii*e<^bb  cpoibhe. 

Ucli  !  <^  bh<<ii*,  bo  le<^5  cu  cliolbbce, 
bl<<idi  A'y  ycennh  <^|i  n-5éi5e  ly  Afpbe, 
[/lo  iiiK^p  !  mo\[  )'h<<yÁni]>  <^i[i  bo  bhuc^bb. 
5<^Ti  ceAp  <<]i  n-b^ouie  bbul  'y  <^n  uAi5b. 

'21  ypéi[ilin5  lÁiiii  b^  ce^nii  <^  l<<vmli, 
215  coy<^iiic  ceipc  A  5bAoU  'y  \  bh^iiiib, 
Y<^oi  nibeip5e  <^  <^cli<^fi  uAfAil  "p^"'? 
ly  lljimbmiibAn  bo  ):ii<<.ip  clu  <^  3-céin. 
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The  seas  and  shores  around  each  cavern'd  bay, 

Sullen  and  sad  re-echoed  to  her  wail ; 
The  shrill-voiced  cock,  loud  herald  of  the  day, 

Forgot  his  task,  the  coming  day  to  hail. 

Yes,  youth  beloved  !  her  sorrows  dark  and  deep 
She  poured  for  thee — my  soul's  supreme  delight ; 

For  thee,  what  crowds  in  bitter  anguish  weep  ! 

Crowds  whose  clear  day  thy  death  has  changed  to  night. 

Since  thou  art  gone,  what  voice  our  hearts  shall  cheer  ? 

What  now  is  left  but  grief's  incessant  flow  ? 
The  long  and  loud  lament,  the  scalding  tear, 

And  all  the  agonies  of  hopeless  wo  ? 

Death,  thy  cold  tempest,  of  its  fairest  bloom. 
And  proudest,  loftiest  branch  has  disarrayed ; 

Thou  deem'dst  no  triumph  great  till  in  the  tomb. 
Oh  !  luckless  hour,  our  people's  chief  was  laid. 

When  sword  met  sword,  to  guard  his  country's  right, 
Amongst  her  foes  what  terrors  dealt  he  round  ! 

Beneath  his  sire's  victorious  banners  bright. 
Or  Ormond's,  far  in  foreign  lands  renowned. 
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^'í  bhíobh  b<^ile  n<^  Cm  pee  <k\\i  <^on  chop, 
Y<^di  cheoibh  bpom  n<^'p  ):):éi6ip  peibhceAcli, 
•21  ybe<^lblidi6ip  bliUiy,  'y  <<<  chpoibbe  céuyb<^, 
Cpé  hhKy  <^n  oi5-"]p]iip  biibii  m]i$|i  d  6-cpei6hibh. 

Oyipe  ce<^pc  <^inTTie,  ^  5hpA6<^iin,  *v  <^  penne, 
2V\  c^ipe  <^  yc^ice  Ann  5<^c1i  K\\b  b'CipinTi, 
|71<^p  clip<^nn  no,  6<^ipe  biibh  niAii'e<^c1i  <^  ylieucliAui, 
60  5he<^ll  50  le<^di|:Á61i  50  le<^di<^n  A  5116115^. 

'I^'i  TTK^p  Tfo  bo  bMbb  <^  vi-b<<n  6o'n  c-yeniib-):be<^p, 

'Jlclic  bul  'y  An  n-uAi5b  50  b-uAi5neAcb  'n  A  AonAp ; 
llch  !  ly  cpeAcb  phAbA  é  le  nA  16  ! 
ly  bpon  cpolbbe  b'<<  clieili  50  beoisb  ! 

ly  mi^vdiAipf  ly  cponi  ):<<  cliumbAibh, 
Qlip  n-biil  50  luAdi  b'<<  eeile  A  n-iiip, 
QldiAip  A  clAnnie,  *y  A  ceAb  5lip<^bhy 
Ocb  !  iy  "i  bo  ):LiAip  A  cp^bh  ! 

^í  leAnpAibh  ye  An  ^piAch  50  beoisb, 

"^^Aol  5)ileAnncA  bubbA  n^  yleibbre  ceoibfi, 
^l^i  cbluiii):eAp  AbliApc  50  bum  A5  yeibeAbh, 
^<<  5udi  A  ^hAbhAp  Aip  !)heuin  An  c-yleibhe. 
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Not  wont  was  Courtown  *  to  be  wrapped  in  clouds. 
Dense  clouds  of  sorrow  which  no  light  can  chase. 

But  now  its  faithful  lord  affliction  shrouds. 
Reft  of  the  heir  and  glory  of  his  race. 

Heir  of  his  name,  his  dignity  and  power. 
Heir  of  demesnes  afar  thro'  Erin  spread; 

Like  the  strong  oak  majestic  did  he  tower, 
And  promised  high  to  rear  his  branchy  head. 

Far  other  lot  his  destinies  ordain  ; 

To  feel  the  force  of  death's  untimely  dart. 
For  him,  his  widowed  partner  mourns  in  vain ; 

No  balm,  for  aye,  shall  heal  her  wounded  heart. 

A  mother  she,  in  deepest  wo  opprest, 

Weeps  for  her  first,  sole  love,  her  children's  sire 

Snatched  prematurely  from  her  faithful  breast : 
'Tis  she,  that  feels  aflSiction's  fiercest  ire. 

Ne'er  in  the  chase,  shall  he  with  early  morn, 
Sweep  o'er  the  mist-clad  hills  by  moor  or  lake; 

Ne'er  hear  the  stirring  nuisic  of  the  horn, 

Nor  sweet  voiced  hound  the  mountain  echoes  wake. 
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^\  ']p]ieic^e<^]i  é  <^i|t  lu<^ich-edch  65, 

C<<v  clAoclilobh  <^i|a  d  inhí^i^e  50  be6i5li5 
•^litt  <^  mh6|t6hAchc  60  cliuic  cftom-clieobb. 

'21  l^mh  bb]ionnc<^ch  50  ")p<^iin  *ti  á  liiibhe, 
71  chpoibhe  me<^Tiiiin<^ch  iiK^pbh  5<^ti  bb|tÍ5b, 

Ye<^pc  Ti<^  5-ceolp<^bbA  cbi^iK^y  50  b-<^|tb. 

Yolui*  <^Ti  bKm  ni  p|i<<^n]n  bo'b  cblu, 

•^Icbc  c$mb]iéilpbb  50  b-<<^[ib  7tio  cbúinb<^ibb, 
'211)1  plle<^bb  bbmnn  beo\\  ^Aoí  bbeijie  5<^cb  l<^oi, 
'2li|i  Cbu^mbA  <^n  Cbupfidibb  bo  cbpc^bb  ino  cbpoibbe 
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Nor  fly  impetuous  on  the  fleet  young  steed, 
O'er  fence  or  fosse,  with  many  a  ra[)id  bound  -, 

Marred  is  his  beauty — checked  the  hunter's  speed. 
And  all  his  glory  wrapt  in  shades  profound. 

Cold  is  the  hand  that  bounty  opened  wide  ; 

Relaxed  the  heart  with  manly  spirit  strong  : 
Fallen  the  hero's  son,  the  minstrel's  pride, 

The  friend  and  guardian  of  the  sons  of  song  ! 

Tho'  for  no  poet's  lay  his  virtues  call. 

Yet  shall  the  muse  my  grief  aloud  proclaim  ; 

With  every  closing  day  my  tears  shall  fall, 
And  on  the  tomb  bedew  my  hero's  name. 
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<^ip  nihop-rle<^v<^ib]i  |V"i<<vi3li, 
5<^n  ^én  be'n  cpeibh  bh<^OT)bli<^  Á'in  cboip,  A'y  ino  ymucCince 

2Vy  cé'[t  bh'<^éb]i|i<^cli  mo  ]iéim-ye  'pno  ebeol,  C15  y5einihle 
5e*n  blijion  6ubli  A'm  bb<^ol ! 

71  n-eiiivbe^cbb  CT3Cíteiiri-)*coi|tni  mhoji,  <^'ni  cbnYicbioll  ái^ 

^^<^  b-ein  bbe<^5<^  ^5  cpéi5e<^nn  A  5-ceoil,  (^'i*  ylii>i-cbfi<^nn<^ 

<^  n-5leoibb-bb|iuib  7i<^  TTi-b<^p|i ; 
Ci5  iieuU-bubb  ^'y  vpéipli]i5  c<^|t  coip,  ci5  c<^oit-lAy<^bh  ^'y 

co'i|me<^cb  oy  <^]ib, 
^)A  ypeiiftcli<^  A5  bÁO|i-ybile<^bb   beep,  le'[i  Ucti  cuile  niqi- 

ybjuicb  nA  |^/I<^i5b  ! 
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ELEGY  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  JOHN 
CLARAGH  MAC  DONNELL/ 

BY  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  HAMILTON  DRUMMOND,  D.  1). 


As  lonely,  erst,  on  Maig's  green  banks  reclined,^ 
I  gave  my  thoughts  to  fancy's  bland  controul ; 

The  stream's  soft  murmurs  mingling  with  the  wind, 
Made  music  sweet  and  soothing  to  my  soul. 

Soon  changed  the  scene — the  birds  forgot  to  sing, 
Cow'ring  and  trembling  in  their  leafy  bowers  ; 

Night  robed  the  sun,  blue  flashed  the  lightning's  wing, 
Swell'd  the  brown  flood,    for  heaven    wept  copious 
showers. 
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C15  ^^(^o-h  Ti<^  ni-l\\n  n-dé^]iex\|iblK\  oy  mo  c]ionili<\i|i,  tia'í 
ptllye  A'y  ii<\c1  Ioc]i|k\itiii  "11  <^  l<<iii]i'  ; 

7i-3urh'  bubh  5lilop-5ho7K<<v  c<\il, 

"  21  c]i-yéA5]i<^in  blnl,   An   leun  ledr  A|i  i3eoL,  nu\|i  i-o 
"|'l<\ob<<.bli  |/<\e  ^oni]iiu\ill  clmni  b^i]*." 

If  ye  bei|i  6.n  i*pei|i-bb|unn5e<\l  iiilioji,  le  [noinli  C<\ll^opé  iiÁ 

"  ^jí  blio  Aon  buine  <^  'n-d|nnn   ly  coiji,  A  cliAoíneAbb   be 

3hloíi-5lm-]i  or  ^pi^j 
^|<\  A  rh|iei5hrhe  bo  "rhAop-c]ui|i  Á  5-clobli,  Achc  MiAolbli-p 

A3UI-  MiAnili-yA,  A  pieA5liAni  ; 
beip  éijtini  nio  T3^il  l€<\r  Ai|i  b-ruiy,  A't  cAoni-p  50  beuyiAch 

A'm  bbe<<vi5b  ! 

"  Vseul  bcUftAch  11115  eenn  z^\\  jAcb  i^eol.   ijeul  p|vío]n]i- 

5lionrA,  c|ioibbe-lA5  An  cAf  ; 
y5eul  b'éip5hi6]i  upe  5béup-ni7nh  Aii  bh|ion),  le'p  pneAbb 

A|i  leo5An  Aiji  l<<v|t  ! 
7ln    r-Aen   be   rlifieibb    5hAobhAil-3blÁir    bo    bbe^,    nio 

cbAonili-bbjiollAcli  eol5bAeb  5Ac)il<\, 
Chu3  >4i~b  ^5111'  |ienn  Ann   5Ae]i   pob,  rAji   ybAeirlnbh  nA 

b-CoppA  30  Iaii. 
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Nine  nymphs,  and  in  their  hands  nine  tapers  flamed, 
Came  nigh,  with  shrieks  that  filled  the  concave  sphere, 

And  thns,  in  voice  immortal,  loud  exclaimed  : 

"  Weep,  Bard,  with  us,  o'er  Donald's  lowly  bier/' 

Then  thus  Calliope — *'  In  mournful  lays. 
To  none  but  thee  of  Erin's  bards  belong, 

With  us  to  feel  and  weep — to  sing  the  praise, 
And  laud  the  virtues  of  the  son  of  song. 

'^  Dire  is  the  tale — our  lion  sinks  to  rest — 
For  him  let  sorrow  pour  the  tearful  stream ; 

Of  all  the  Gael  now  I  loved  him  best, 

Him  of  all  bards  that  Eiu'ope  boasts  supreme. 

'*  Lovely  he  bloomed,  e'en  as  the  oak  exceeds 
The  lowly  shrub,  all  bards  he  passed  afar  ; 

Sweet  was  his  song  of  high  heroic  deeds  ; 
The  minstrel's  pride,  the  poet's  polar  star  ! 
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"  5^^"^^'^^^  <<.oii6<^  nio  vcoji,  bo  b'<^o'i|i6e  <^  nio|i-imy  Y^il, 
5o  "flK^och pi  115)1   ]i<^  béuy<^  5<^Ti   clieoiMi,  'y  n<<v'[i  1311'iobli 

<^clic  ^^\l  iiili6|ib]i<^c]ib  5<^ch  Tii<<vil  ; 
21  cheiniibli  <^nn  yn<^  cjieislicibli  biibh  dipé<^nj  <^  bli-]piobli- 

iriif  ^lioblilA  11115  b<^|tji, 
\)<i  5héup-diui5ve<^ch,   <^é6he<^fi<^c]i   'y   <^n   5-ceol,   'y  b<^ 

p]i]iioinli-choin5e<^l  eoluiy  bo'n  Ti-b<<viin}i  ! 

'^  d5e<^y  6jy  céi|t-b]ie<^ch  ti<^  n-eol,   <^|i  bli-p|t'ioni]i-"pliilibb 

<<;.ipblijie<^c]i<^cb  K]\b, 
bo  |ieibhipe<^b]i  5Acb   b<^o]i-cbeiyr  5<^n   cobbbb<^c]ic,    b'K{\ 

y5|iiobb<^bli  <^'  n-eolAy  n<^  bb-):<<vi5h  ! 
^e<^|t  5lé-5be<^l,  b<^  rpéi5bche<^cb,  ce<^pr,  ci^ip,  b<^  b1lye 

bo'n  cb'poinn  cheipc  5Acb  l<<  ; 
*^]o\y  éi5bnibini-p  opr,   <^  '^len-mbeic  nÁ  5-conib<^clic  bo'b 

nAcmb-b]ipo5  50  Teolr<^p  Ap  n-b<<r)ili  !  " 

2[n  Ve<^pc-Uoibb. 
'2lbb  cblfnb  <^  rK,  ^  l<<n-le<^c,  'y  ^y  bpoii  bo'n  c-ifluAsb, 
ye<<^\i  vÚ5^cb,  -[-(^nili,  y<<p-oilce  <^5  ye6l(^b]i  yiK^bb, 
bubb  chlu  bo'n  n-b<<inib  <<pb-iniT  "pbobbli^,  V^<^V9 
2ln  vionn-):bUidi  Ye<<v5b<^n  CUp<^cb  fyi<^c  ó6mbn<^iU  uc^iy! 
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"  A  druid,  in  whose  mind  her  honey-dew, 

As  in  a  comb,  did  science  richly  store  ; 
Kind  was  his  heart,  brave,  generous,  loyal,  true. 

Great  King  of  Heaven  reward  him  evermore." 

EPITAPH. 
'Tis  thine,  broad  stone,  the  relics  dear  to  guard 

Of  one  deplored,  who  cold  beneath  thee  lies  ; 
The  gentle  Donald,  Clare's  illustrious  bard/ 

The  prince  of  poets,  generous,  good,  and  wise. 
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P<^cqiuicc  0'Conchub1i<^i]i  po  cIk^ti. 


|71o  chúmb<^ibli !  nio  c]ipe<^cli !  mo  cluie<^b !  mo  blieo6b-lor  ! 
fVlo  ch]iei5liib-nimlie  cpe'm  clipofblie  50  bpeolAn  ! 
fyio  5]imn  5honcÁ  A'|*  mo  cbuipye  <^i|t  "peocliclK^nii, 
|7Io  cheile  cli]ie<^'rb<^  ^'y  mo  bli<<.TiAlcíiÁ  cbop<^cb  ! 

C|te<^cli  6o  le<^nb}i  5<^ti  5bAyc<^cbc  le  b-oi5e, 
5<^ii  pbuiTi5  5U|T<^il  'n  <^  5-ci'iTe^M  clium  ycoift  bboibb, 
5<^Ti  <^i|ib,  3<^n  bbinme,  <^ip  ui|ie<^i*b<^ib]i  c]ieoii<^cb, 
'^Icbc  me-p  zK  ]ii<^mli  A  n-bi<^i5b  <^n  oil -p. 

5ii'li  sup  mbindn5  me  <^i|t  mipe  <^  b-ci3b  <^n  o^rc^, 

'21' V  iK^cli  p<^bb<^f  clifbe  (^5  cuji  iom<^i[te  <^  S-coiji  bbuic, 

liom  'i*  le'b  leinbli  b<^  mbiliy  60  cbomb<^iple, 

'y  mofi  l<^bb[i<^i)*  ):e<^|i5<^cb  <^i|i  m<^i6in  'nK  á^\\  riom  liom. 
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ELLEN     HARTNAN, 

A    MONODY. 
BY  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  HAMILTON  DRUMMOND,  D.  D. 


Oh  WO  !  oh  sorrow  1  thro*  my  heart  have  sped 
Griefs  rankling  barbs,  and  left  their  poison  there ; 

Spouse  of  my  soul !  now  mouldering  with  the  dead  ; 
Nurse  of  my  babes  !  oh  gentle,  kind,  and  fair  ! 

Ah  !  hapless  babes,  now  left  forlorn  to  weep ; 

Them  fortune  cheers  not — no  kind  friend  receives ; 
No  guardian  teaches  wisdom's  paths  to  keep — 

No,  none  but  me  whom  grief  of  sense  bereaves. 

Though  oft  from  home  and  thee,  perverse  and  blind  ! 

Neglecting  all,  I  drank  the  maddening  bowl ; 
To  me  thy  looks  and  voice  were  ever  kind, 

Kind  thy  advice  and  balmy  to  my  soul. 

s2 
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^í  'pbe<^c<^)'  CÚ  Ai[t  iin|ie  <^3  c<^bhdipc  mionnd  *ti^  moibe, 
^Vy  m  chiK^lAbli  cu  <^5  lAbh<^ipc  50  cporn  <^i|t  choin1i<^py<^in ; 
le  yb<^nic  rú'\i  cbuipiy  pin3inn  ']i<<v  i:e6ijtlin5, 
]1.i<^mb  cbuni  yuinie,  5iííbbini  |71ui|ie  50  beoi5b  le<^c  ! 

7ln  Vk  6c  cmpeAbli,  mo  cbuipye  1  cu  <^i[i  'peocb<^nn, 
'Y  6.U  oíbbclíe  itoiinbe,  *n  u<^i[t  cbon<^i|tce<^)*  cu  <^'6  clio|i<^mb, 
Cb<^nn5b  6b<^  6-cpiv\n  ni'<^c>ii*e  b'<^eii-c-Tuim,  if  b6i5b  I10111, 
&o  mbedcb  mo  cbpoibbe,  mo  bb|iÍ5b  '-^uyrn'o^-^e  ! 

5<^bb<^im  le  b-<^iy  6  mb<^c  ri<^  b-0i5be  n-6uibb, 
'^u\\  imip  opm  be<^pc  le  ce<^jtc  n<^  co|i<^cb, 
If  cu  blifieicli  u<^im  50  lu<^cb  <^ip  ):eocbcb<<vnii, 
|N/l<^|t  n<<'|i  cbuille<^y  bo  mb<^icb  blieicb  bb-):<^6  6,  5-comb<^i|t 
lion). 
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Ne'er  did  I  see  thee  wound  a  neighbour's  fame, 

Ne'er  heard  thee  raise  a  rough  and  clamorous  voice; 

Ne'er  wert  thou  slow  to  grant  the  sufferer's  claim, 
For  which,  in  heaven,  oh  may'st  thou  aye  rejoice  ! 

Alas  !  the  day  that  saw  thy  beauties  fade, 

Ere  the  last  night  had  stretched  thee  in  the  tomb  ; 

Age  came  upon  me,  all  my  strength  decayed, 
Grief  froze  my  heart  and  withered  all  my  bloom. 

Though  dire  the  blow,  I  vow  before  high  heaven 
' Twas  just,  and  reverenced  be  its  just  decree  ; 

Just,  to  resume  the  blessing  it  had  given. 

Too  great  such  blessing  for  a  wretch  like  me  !: 

Yet  must  I  mourn,  since  death,  that  tyrant  dread ! 

Still  ruthless,  stern,  inexorable  found, 
Such  tragic  horrors  has  around  me  spread. 

And  left  my  soul  in  deep  affliction  drowned. 
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conic^ifci)  e^iM^tvioiiit  bi)ia€'2ici)^l'2nci) 


•^l   €<^6bmoinb  bbiie<^din<^ieli,  <^  climb   'y  A  5li|i<<bh   mo 

clileibb  ! 
^0   clmiiilK^ibh  !    5<^n   cui-<^   <^5uy  me-p   di]i  bVi<lpp   <^ri 

c-Tleibh, 
to  clie<^n7i  <^nn  lii'uchb  A'y  me  A5  posAbb  60  bbeil, 
'T  30  b-c<^bb-di[tpnn  z\x-\6.  le  com<^Tin,  <^  5bp<^bh  !    o'li 

Ti-éu5. 

^í  b-l  <^n  5]i^ocb-p  \  n-iA|t  ii<<  <^n   'pbe<^pcb^inii-p   <^ 

^K  fio|t-cbu[i  mo  mumcijie  b'ip^i5  c<^n<^  mo  5bjtu<^bb, 
7lcbc  An  c-ion<^6-comne  bbibb  e<^b]i<^mn  <^ip  )*bli<^bb  b<^n 

n<^  ccu<^cb5 
5uit  b'l  <^n  fcei5hii1n  iib  bo  cbori5bb<^ibb  cu  bbfbh  l<^n  50 

bpiK^cb. 
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E  D  M  O  N  D     WALSH, 


A  PASTORAL  DIRGE. 


Oh  Edmond  1  choice  and  portion  of  my  heart, 
Wert  thou  but  with  me  on  the  mountain's  height ; 

Could  soft  endearments  life  again  impart, 

I'd  clasp  thy  death-cold  form  with  fond  delight. 

Ah  !  shall  we  ne'er  again  together  trace 

The  mountain  of  cuckoos'  soft,  grassy  steep ; 

In  Dinan's  depth  is  found  thy  dwelling  place ;' 
How  light  all  other  woes,  when  this  I  weep  ! 

For  thy  pure  soul  ascends  my  ceaseless  pray'r, 
A  fearful  vision  tells  me  thou  art  gone ; 

In  Loughree's  tide  thy  corse  the  fishes  share. 
And  feast  upon  that  form  where  beauty  shone. 
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QlrflTn5  bh|ieT5e  chcnÁipc  riÁ  ceubrh<\  bmne,  mK'j  V^lh 
5^^  |t<^ibh  CAbbmoiib  b|ieA5h.  yéÍTiih-5bl<\Ti  'n  <^  ybeN^TAnih 

ÁT|i  6j\  c-flÍ5be ; 
bjiciiTK^Tm  -pem  ^'<^n<^m  5léI5e^\\  ^o  |/};U7|te  '511]-  ^c  ChpioiT, 

La  cunib<^iMi  'jUf  ^Aille  <\^\\  5hle<\nn   Y  ^i\\  rbcinne,  A*x 

cecMi  Áip  5x\cb  <\|i^, 
C^  ceu^rbA  buine  <^5  cuinbAiMi  y  <\5  loniÁbh  A5  -pícp-jhul 

5<\oh  1Á. 
C|ie    CÁHinicnb    nihili-p,    <\en-Tnheic    [/huijie,    C|ieAb    be» 

5béArrp<^bb  cKch  ? 
0  b*éu3  aj-T<^  <0i  cb|iAobb-nibiiU<^ich  blnbh  Aip  rb<^obh  An 

c-Trleibhe  bb^m  ! 
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In  mist  the  mount  is  clothed,  the  vallies  mourn, 
The  poor  bewail  thy  loss,  their  hope  is  fled  ; 

Ah !  who  shall  now  relieve  their  state  forlorn. 

The  topmost  branch  of  Slieve  bawn's  side  is  dead. 
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b  21 1  -^l  C  1  5 1)  e  ^21  p  <P|  '21    1  b  1)  €  21  &  1)  21  C  1). 


21tih  Ajip<^in5  5<^n  ^u<^]*c<^ilc  le  Tnop-c]ie<^n5}iM  5p<^bb, 
Cjie  ch<^ir]uie<<..iii]i    <^   di<^bb<^ilic    bo   iTU<^i|ie   iiA  ycudb- 
Tphoilre  bjae<l5li, 
biibb  rlipiop<<.llAcb,  6u<\Kcb  <^ip  lu<^di-cbiiiorb  50  ^(^vil. 
'y  1  pliiji  n^  in-bAn  «bium-TiA-Tn-bApc,  bbe  cbpu   n<^  bb- 
1pe<^|i  Ti-euebc^cb  f, 
Yuili  5b<^]i  bo'ii  ]i-buiic-]:lie<^|i  bbfbb  5-c|iu<^6b-cb<^i:b  n<^ 
b-]iilleufi  Í, 
llAil-le  bbe  'ii  crip  1  0  CbiU-cbc^iye  <^n  it<<vic, 

21  cpu^bb-cbin"fle  bbfpei^cli  c<<s.  5-cpoibbe  Tnb<^idi  3<^ti 

ly  bpe<<^5b,  be^y  6.  ^.'éucl^^in,  'y  ^  b-éub<^n  5<^ti  céímbioll, 
'Y  6.  b<<  nibdl<^  c}><^ol<^  m<^p  cb<^én-c^pp<^in5  pínn  ; — 
21  be<^pc<<.bb  bbpe<l5b5  péulc<^cb  m<^p  cb<^0Tnb-e<^l<^  <^ip  linn, 

21  bdl]*<^ni-5Íiob  cbpoib}ie<^p5  'y  6.  bcó^b  di<^ilce  cb<^oil; 
If  c<^oin,  ce<^pr  é  cpoíbbe  5e<<.l,   5<^n  nibuibbe<^nib  {^'f  ly 
bé<^pc<^cb  1, 
Pp'íonib-die<^pc  5<^cb  iiícp-"|:bL^idi  6,'y  b'^rliTcp-fCOich   nd 
n-5peu5<^cb  u 
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THE    LADY    IVEAGH/ 

AN  ODE. 
BY  EDWARD  LAWSON. 


Bereft  of  repose,  I  am  destined  to  languish 

In  hopeless  desire  and  incurable  anguish, 

For  the  maid  of  fair  tresses,  whose  ringlets  of  gold, 

Her  fine  figure  with  graceful  profusion  enfold. 

The  flower  of  her  sex,  of  heroical  line, 
Kin  to  Desmond  and  Ormond  in  battle  divine ; 
Her  pure  noble  blood  from  a  heart  without  stain, 
Swells  with  generous  emotions  the  pulse  of  each  vein. 

In  her  forehead  of  snow  o'er  her  star-sparkling  eyes, 
Arch'd  brows  like  fine  hair-strokes  with  dignity  rise ; 
From  her  soft  ruby  lips  and  small  ivory  teeth, 
The  blithe  air  is  cmbalm'd  bv  her  delicate  breath. 
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jleilnoTiTi  n<^  3-cúi5edbh<^5  "y  í  if  nuinire  'y  ly  b|té<\5]i, 
péuftl<^  5<\n  ponnrd^  ^3^^X  colu|t  cdilee^  ^  V^^T* 

ZK  ybeifi-bheivTi  b]i|ie<\5h  blieuyAch  <\ip  <\ti  ^-rAobli-yo  Mie 

'yi  plup  11Á  7ii-b<\Ti  iii<\c|iMiA  v\5ui"  ceifi  Ti<^  m-beAc]i  Dini, 
^'<\]t  duiiiiliTi5  <\Ti  TiAoni]i-]-pioji<\i^  le  bv\c>n<<.clir  'n  <\  ojio^^lie, 
'\  1  ccluft  cÁilce  xMi  -pevMi-yhuil  <\'t  5<\n  <\éii  CI105ÁI  qííb: 
'X  be  y:h\\e<<mh-Qhe\\iz  n<^  n-5|ioibhe-vbe<^p  0  }.'h'io|i-Cb<^ipol- 
l)eAblieni-  1, 
yeiTiih-bbeATi  l^ó,   Ti-beijb-bhec^pr    be   dipe<<.n-):hinl   ti<^ 
l<^oc}i  nie<\p  1, 
piienicy  r<\p  rpiucli  jup  r)iuiphn5  '?i  <^  U\n)ili, 

^'<^  AireAmh  niÁp  ylioinplA,  3up  blv-piii5  Aici  <\ii  bb<\pp. 

vl  lAimb  TiihiTi  5lipe<^]ir^,  TieÁrÁ  <\ip  <\el-b]ipÁr  <\  ycpiobliAi', 

lcin5eA'r  <^ip  cpeun-Tiihuip  <\3uv  enTilAicb  <\ip  clipÁolbli  ; 
^l  cuif  niiiibbiDib  ^5  beirbibb,   i  jup  lei  le  ceÁpc  An  vlioy 

Cbu5  Iatcti  ni<^c  Qleyon  'n  <^  cb<\ol-bli<\pc  di^p  roiiin: — 
'y  1  loiinp<\bb  CCU15  5-coi5eÁbbt,  't^  ^V  i^Hiin-e/f  ly  bpex\5li, 

yiup-5b<\p  boVi  biúic-vbe<^p  'j  bo  ybuiliobb<\n  be<^p<\cb  1 
lApl<\  clie<^pr  'bbe^p-nbumliAn  <^  bhe<^pnibub  bubli  cb<lim, 

'y  5<^cb  cli<\p  <\5  re<^cbc  chmcbi  c  5bl<\]*-ybiuip  50  ^Jai*. 

C<\   bbv\   inh<\jii<\  né^r<\   Aip  <\   h-Aél-bp<\5b^ib  bhpeÁ5li, 
niliin, 
■y   <\  piob  lc<^b<\ip,  3bléi5cv\l,  iiK\p   cbeiib-cbop<\bb  <Sn 
bpoÍ5bin  : 
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Kind,  cheerful,  and  bounteous,  without  ostentation. 
The  light  of  the  province,  the  pride  of  the  nation  ; 
A  pearl  without  flaw,  a  meek  innocent  dove, 
Her  enchanting  politeness  compels  us  to  love. 

Pure  as  virginal  honey ;  the  spirit  divine, 
Descending,  her  heart  made  humanity's  shrine  ; 
And  such  her  perfection,  that  none  of  the  fair 
To  vie  with  my  Phoenix  of  beauty  must  dare. 

On  the  smooth  snowy  silk  her  light  fingers  portray, 
Ships  that  sail  thro'  rich  landscapes,  and  birds  on  the  spray; 
She  eclipses  the  goddesses  vaunted  of  old. 
And  would  win  Jason's  fleece,  and  the  apple  of  gold. 

Her  round  polish'd  neck,  and  her  soft  heaving  bosom, 
Are  white  as  the  hawthorn's  delight-breathing  blossom  ; 
Unaffected  and  affable,  witty  and  wise, 
Both  Helen  and  Deirdre  must  yield  her  the  prize. 

Say,  glory  of  bards  !  to  whose  judgment  I  bow,'' 
Have  I  hazarded  ought  that  truth  must  not  avow ; 
How  could  I  from  praising  this  angel  refrain, 
Of  the  right  royal  lineage  descended  from  Spain. 
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Cjte  bhiniie<^chc  6.  béilín  bo  cb|iéi5  p<^n  A  pliTob, 

21-^viX  p^]ux  ^'<^  iii-bubb-leiy  ^  uw\i  bh<^é5b<^l  cAch  nd 
Cpo-ibhe  ;— 
'Y  ^  oi5b-niliííi  n<^  ii-o5li-cb<^om  b'pi|ie<^y  Aiji  cbleip  5<^cb 
Acbc       • 
6'6pb  CbjoioYb ;    5<^7i   nihofipliobiip,  c]i|i<^oic]i  5<^c]i  lAocli 

oeifibfte  <^n  béib-5bil  ^u\i  5béill  bhiyi  <^ri  hKn\i, 

'21  n-5<^^^bb<^iU-chei[ir,  <^  ii-b<^énbh<<^cbc,  6.  bh-péile  'f  <^ 
cc<<il. 

CA  7110  linji  <^5  bill  c1ui5<^c-v<^,  A  u5hb<<vip  5<^cli  v<^i5^^ 
'y  iii<<'y  rfiéuy<^Tiii  le  'pcpub<<wbh  1,  iioiy  úni]ilu'Í5liiiii  ):Ao1 
b'l<<vi7nli  ; — 
'^Icbc   5U]t  <^5  cp<^dib<^bb   <^i|i  an  yc^ir-blie<^n,  blipe<<5li, 
nih<<vTil<^,  bubb  mbemn  leÁni  A  blieicli, 
'^  <<v  iiiop-cbmyle<^bb<^ibb  bb'ipec^clK^  ni<^p  <^  ycpiobbcb<^p 
*X  e<^bb  léi5bcbe<^[i  <^  5-ce<^[ic, 
'Pi5bce  ce<^|ic-):]iu<<.ib1ice  <^iin  y<^]i  nibop-ybiiil  bo  b'):lie<<pp, 
&e  di[ie<^b]i  che<^fic  ii<^  íiíc>5b  '^  bo  ylnolpm5li  o'n  Yp<\iiiii. 
'21  iii-btobb  ce<^5hlAcb  cbuin  yuibbce  (^jny  V^^^S^ie  <^iin  5<^cli 
K\ib  cbui5e, 
•^Islyioll  <^5  u<^y<^l  A5  5|iu<^5<^ibh  'y  A5  ):<<vi5bibli  yuilc  ; 
C<^icKÍ5be  <^5  5<^ii3eAbliAib]i  blieicli  <\5  5le<^c<^^b]ie<^cbc  le 
iiin^ibhj 
7l5uy  ple<^b]i<^  5l<^n<^  UonibdK^  <^Tin   b'K  5-cuiryibbeAcbc 
5<<vcb  c|i<<».cb. 
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To  whose  splendid  abodes  hospitality's  hand. 
Was  open  alike  to  the  good  and  the  grand ; 
Where  plenty  presided,  and  champions  renown'd, 
Presenting  their  trophies  by  beauty  were  crown'd. 

While  sweet  fluent  poets  with  rapture  inspired — 
Symphonious  to  melody  chaunted  untir'd — 
Applauded  their  actions  and  those  of  their  line, 
And  inflam'd  them  the  deeds  of  their  sires'  to  outshine. 
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'2lpc]io[i  b/\e\i  <^5UT  cpeim  6o'n  f^li^r-plmil  Tiiliop, 
^e<^|i  fuilbbip  féínih  <^  S-cpe  nA  Imblie  f^oi  'm  b}i-):ob, 
*Y  é  fconnchdbh  cpeÁn,  l)bAile-'2lcb1iÁ,  mo  mbfle  bpon  ! 

T)pon   <^3Ui*  cúnib<^ibli  cpe  |7'ibúi*cp<^1b]ie  c<<p)Ti<^  50  ppennli, 

Ciieoip  n<^  n-búicbce<^bb<^  <^  5-clúib  yi^oi  le<^c<^ibb  50  ^6<ou 

Coip  n<^  b-p|ncnni*<^bb<^  b'úp-cbp<^oíbli  Cb<^ipU  n<^  peicf, 

'y   <^    n-5leoibli    n<^    b-c€<^nn-5hníoníli     b'ionnpÍ5be<^bb 

TK^mbAib  le  v<^cbb^p. 

"pA^o'p,  ■puinne<^nib,  ^x  V"^^^^5>  <^'T  ^'icbc  ii<^'p  cbl<<icb, 
'21']*  cpe<^n-):he<^p  cm)*le<^Ti  bd  nibipe,  ri<<*p  cl<^o'ibbc<^bb 

30  b<<r, 
"peile,  coni<^nn-ye^pc,  <^'i*  CU15P  le  linn  <^n  5b<<bb<^ibb, 
ym  cpéi5fícbe  <^n  bbile,   ']*  nio  cbupp<^inn  !    '^   <^n    n-uip 
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ELEGY  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  DENIS 
MAC  CARTHY.^ 

BY  EDWARD  LAWSON. 


The  sigh  and  wail  of  Inisfail !  her  hero  is  no  more, 

In  the  cold  clay,  the  good,  the  great,  lies  weltering  in 

his  gore ; 
Ah  fatal  shot !  each  noble  stem  with  him  is  now  laid  low, 
The  lord  of  vast  and  rich  domains — unutterable  woe  ! 

Woe  wide  and  wild  through  Muskry's  vales  !  beneath  the 

moss- grey  stone. 
The  prince  of  Cashers  regal  branch  lies  powerless  and 

alone  ; 
His  keen-edg'd  blade  in  battle's  front  flash'd  withering 

lightnings  round, 
His    matchless    might  and   hardihood    be    ever    more 

renoxun'd  I 

VOL.  II.  T 
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\^\{  A  m<^irbioy<^,  ly  m<^i|t5  <^  s-ceUl  50  rjaeidi ! 

]1.<^ib  n<^  n-5<^ii3e<^6hAch  <^'y  An  ^<^[i<^i|ie  ):éi61iine<^mh- 

uú,  ):éil, 
"^<^Y  TP^i'^^5^  c]i<^|i<^6  ip<^oi  cne<^|iTnoinn  clob1i<^i]ie  pi<^ni]i, 

]li<^|i<Cicbe  n<^  n-i<^ítl<^i)}iA,  ^lAdi<^,  <^')-  luch6  léi5hinn, 
•^i<^5h<Cí6}ie  5<^n  ):iA):|itn5lie  b<^  [i<^bÁi]inev\c1i  memn, 
C<^  bi<^6b<^í6be<^cbc,  ci<^ll-ebíiui,ce<^nri<^y  <^'y  c<^omb<^c]ir, 
4l<^   n-6i<^]i-lin6be  p<^oi'Ti  li<^di-l'Í5  le'[i  c<^iyce<^Mi   <^n 
Uecb. 

l<^écb  5|io'í6be  bbé'ii  piijieinib-díjib  Cb<<|i]idi<^icb  slnl,  úip, 
óo  ]iéi6he<^bb  bhlnn,  5<^cb  bi^eit-ybrKVibbin  b<<  6-ci5e<^bh 

'n  <^\i  5-cionn, 
2[\i  5-céillíbbe<^cbc,  Ap  5-c<^enib-bbtbbe<^Ti,  ^\i  b-cAc<^bb 

'r  <^P  5-cul ; 
*V  S^^^P  ceniipof  <^ip  di<^ébb  5<^e1bbil  ca  bbul  in<^[tbb  <^* 

n-úip. 

'l*  <^n  úifi  6  coi5le<^bb  6onncb<^bb  <^  5-Cíll-cb|ie  di-^pK^ii, 
|71<^p  cbmle  bbo|ib,  3ibb  yoilbbip,  c<^oín,  féinib,  Tp'<^l^í 
bA  cbon3rK^iTib   co'pAnc<^  <^'y  codiui5bcbe  b'^  bbuíbbm 

^4i]i  yiiAnib 
C^  <^n  búicbcbe  ^oll<^.mb  'y  m'l  poU<^bb  be'n  r-pol  ):<<v  n' 

i<^bb<^bb. 
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Renotvn'd,  conspicuous  in  the  van,  wliile  trumpets  peal'd 

to  arms, 
Wav'd  his  bright  crest,  till  death's  sad  hour  invincible  in 

arms ; 
Yet  mercy  stay'd  his  conquering  hand,   still  generous 

and  just, — 
Alas,  our  stately  pine  lies  stretch'd  in  ruin  on  the  dust. 

Dust  hides  the  comeliest  of  mankind,   munificent  and 

brave. 
Who  never  fail'd  his  h'iends  from  foes  and  dungeons  drear 

to  save ; 
The  great  and  learn'd  he  entertained,  and  all  their  worth 

combined, — 
'Neath  yon  grey  stone  that  marks  his  grave  each  virtue 

lies  enshrined. 

Enshrined    with    this    illustrious   branch    of    Carthy's 

vigorous  tree. 
Our  prop,  our  spear  and  shield,  from  wrong  and  want 

who  kept  us  free; 
A  foaming  torrent,  when  arous'd  he  swept  the  embattled 

plains ; 
The  country's  desolate  ! — not  one  of  all  his  race  remams. 
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^X  \\^ábh  'y  ^x  b<^7i<^ib   bo  chlÁTiiiAibli  ciiei|ir  ^]uiiili<^]i 

te'n  r|ti<^rli-):buil  Ch<^|ipdi<^ni]i<^il  ClK^^ipll  bo  bb|au5<^bh 
luchr  rein. 

\)6.  cbec^iiTi  le  qie<^ii,  ']•  bubb  ybeinih  le  bp<^5Ai]i  bluobli  IÁ5, 
5ibb  5U|i  le(<.bli<^iii  <^  jieini   in'|i  blu^qi  v^^^P  beAlbh  ]i\ 

jieAclic  I — 
Ovni  7i<<v  clÁé]i  'ji  <^  nibeiiin  iii'p  nii5e<^b]i  <^'ni  iii]ie<^f, 
'V  5U|i  bAll  d|i  5-cléi[t,  mo  leuii  !  0  c<^iUe<^bb  <\ii  v^^^P  • 

ye\}\  {^otliliinii,  ye<^n5<^-choipp,  5lei5e<^l,  ufi, 

bubb  Tlmlbbce   pe<^iii-<^,  bA  rbdirbne<^nibAicbe  56115  <^'x 

cdm, 
bubb  bbtjiec^cb  'reAt<^nib,  bubb  rliApAibb,  be^y,  eubqioni 
púbbM, 
2l'x  l"!  <^Ti  r-pie<^cbr<^  '11  <^  le<^c<^ibb,  rjie  lAy^bb  nó<  5-c<^0|i 
'n  A  5bnúif. 

5nLnr  5]iiiAbb7iib<^p,  iT  <<ilne  b"<^  bb-^e<^C(^bb-i-<^  yo]-, 
]XiMi<^iii  cb|i<<ibbre  <^i|i  ^n   ])i-b<<]-  n<^cli  b-nj5  uiipAim 
6o"b  ylmobb  ! 
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Remains  f  ali  yes  !  immured  for  life  in  solitude  they  pine. 
The  last  of  Munster*s  genuine  stock,  Mac  Carthy's  royal 

line  ; 
Dissimulation  and  deceit  were  odious  in  his  sight, 
Oh  !  with  his  funeral  torch  is  quenched  our  clergy's  holy 

light. 

Light,  vigorous  and  erect  his  form,   of  symmetry  the 

mould, 
Created  to  command  and  charm  the  beauteous  and  the 

bold ; 
The  berries'  glow  through  new-fallen  snow  was  blended 

in  his  cheek. 
His  gracious  smile  proclaimed  his  soul  benevolent  and 

meek. 

Meek  but  majestic  in  his  mien  !  oh  death  !  thou,  only 
thou. 

Durst  unabashed,  unawed,  confront  that  calm  command- 
ing brow  ; 

Grim  spoiler  hence,  who  Erin  plunged  in  deep  and 
cureless  anguish. 

The  last  of  our  Iberiau  line  alas  !  in  bondage  languish. 
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t'vm5  5Ap-5]uil  Á  5-el<<|i-loipc,  le  ]i-ionic^pedic]i  b|ioiii. 
bpon  6e<^e|i<^cli  !   tk^cIi  iiiAipeAiin  <^c]i-  ):'íoti-l)be<^5«^íi  ! 

biibli   diei?nic<^pi<^c]i    Á  l<^|i   iii<^cli<^i[ie  no  A  5-coyc<<v|i 

luchb  r<^i'r5rlie  ik^  h-e<^3luiye,  luclir  3pcinn  <^'i'  iT<^ip. 

Yr^ip  Mioilbh  ni<^|i  be  ehloii-ec^nn  pbli  cl<<.oiMire  ]:<^n?i 
5iin  b'e'ii  bi^i*  choi3le<^'r  3<^c]>   poll<^bli  'c<^  ii-b<^e|iblipoib 

zhM, 
|/<^pbh<^pp  bvW^i]' <^ip  <^p  in-boc]ir<^ine<^cbr,  bo  cl<^o1bli- 

e^bh  'n  <^  3-cionM, 
'2lp  'f3i<^rfi-cbo]n^i]nli,   á\\   n-upy^,   Ap   n-Mbe^n,  'y  Áp 

3-ce<^]iíi. 

Ce<^n]i-cpeop<^ch  n<^  "poblA,  <^3uy  vuU<^im3  n<^  Ti-5<^obli<^l. 
Ce<^ini-coT3e  <^ri  leo3<^]i,  bo  iipv<^  Ann  3Ach  cenn, 
CeÁnn  b'yoipedbli  bo  po-blioichr,  A'y  b'€A3luiy  te, 
CO  cbe<^nn  coipi5]iclie  <^  3-co]nh[i<^inn   cui]'   oynA   <^3U]' 
éi3limbe<^chr. 
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Languish!  oh  melancholy  tale  !  defeated,  in  disgrace. 
In  dens  and  chains  the  last  remains  of  lordly  lion  race ; 
And  worst  of  woes,  our  spear  and  shield,  prime  leader 

of  the  Gael, 
Mac  Carthy  More  is  lost,  and  long  we're  doom'd  to  sigh 

and  wail. 
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^1<^  cluiTi-eA|i  clAoiMire<^elir  ojipAibli; 

pi<\?Tih  mc]\'  -}milleAbli<\|\  m^TlAbli, 

'21  n-<^T7i  c<^rh<^  Ti<<  co5Aibh. 

teunc<^|t  libli  coin5lilic  c<^lni<^ 

7[  bhuibbe^n  <^|irn5}il<^Ti  yAoil-e<<.c]i, 

y<^  c]ie<^nn  bluiji  bh-):e<^|i<\iiin  ^uuhchÁ]]- 

Puipc  u|i-5hoipc  in-pe  5<^c^i^hiol. 

|/<\b]i  <^il  libli  (^5p<s,6b  CijieAnn, 

21  5bA'ppAlbb  ceinie<^n]i  5-c|iobli<^, 

^]ó<  ]"e<^chnmbb  eucliu  nK  fop^buil, 

^]6.  c^rb<^  itiionc<^  mo\\K. 

yeK\\\\  bbeirb  <^  ni-bc^pjK^ibb  yu<\i|i-bhc<^]ni, 

21  bli-):eiu]ie<\]nb  fbuÁii  5bc<^pp  jbj-.ifumilie^p, 

2I5  Xcú-^  -pobd  Aji  ):eAin  e<\cbriidnri, 

'5<^  bb-):uil  yeApc^Tin  bjiup  yniTe<^p. 

|/o  <^y  in<S.U  5UÍI  b-<^5|iÁbb  libb-ye, 

|/<\5li  liv}:c  11c  lio]'  Ce<^nib}i<^, 
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ODE    TO    THE    MILESIANS. 


BY  EDWARD  LAWSON. 


God  shield  you,  champions  of  the  Gael, 
Never  may  your  foes  prevail ; 
Never  were  ye  known  to  yield. 
Basely  in  the  embattled  field. 

Generous  youths,  in  glittering  arms, 
Rouse  at  glory's  shrill  alarms ; 
Fight  for  your  green  native  hills. 
And  flowery  banks  of  flowing  rills. 

Ireland,  to  avenge  or  save. 

Many  a  conflict  you  must  brave  ; 

And  on  rough  crags  in  storms  and  snows. 

Snatch  a  short  though  sound  repose. 
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<{]o  mni-cliU]i  Cpu<^chTi<^  |71eAblibh<^ ! 
1]*  bich  cuimliTie,  A  chl<^Tin<^  |\/I1le<^bh, 
yom]  |tei6h  iiA  |iÍ5b-lioi*  n-6(^idi-5lie<^l5 

4^0  c<<di  cji'iocli  |\/I<<i5]ipe<^cli  iii<^iy6e<^]i. 

^lirAcJK^  liiibb  ii<^  l<<iiili<^i5li, 

ri(5  oiijiAibli,  A  05bli<^iMi  l)h<^n])l)<^, 

bheirb  Mi1bb  iip|i^i)i<^cli  unib<^l 

»bo  nilieA[i-ybUiA5b  5Úpr)b<^ii  5<^Ub<^. 

'^Icbc  n<^cb  beoiii  le  6i<^,  <^  Ci]ie, 

yibb  le  cbeile  bo  cbonjrx^mb, 

^1  bbeibb  bbufi  m-bu<^ib  <^  Ti-<^én'pbe<^cbc 

713  vLu<^5b  cjilocli  léibTnbe<^cb  lonb<^in. 

Cp<<vb]i  lioni  e<^cbc|i<^inTi  b<^  bb-):o5bii<^bb 

pío5b|i<^íbb  yoblil<^  'y  Á  n-oipe<^cbr, 

'Y  TK^cb  5oi]icbe<^]i  biobb  'n  <^  n-búc]icb<^]* 

^lcbc  ceirbeipn  cucb<^l  coiUe  ! 

'Y  i^b  -pein  <^  n-5le<^nTic<^ibb  5<^]ibb<^ 

lAoicb  t)li<^nbb<^  be<^5  b'<^  le<^cbcíioin5 

71-^nX  ):o\m  mm  <^n  cbl<^i|t-veo  CbpiombdK^m, 

'2I5  ve<^bb<^m  fbiodimbc^ifi  €Adir(ioMn. 
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Slow  to  wrest  your  father's  land 
From  the  foreign  spoiler's  hand  ; 
You  forget  its  fields  of  flowers. 
Its  stately  palaces  and  towers. 

Not  for  lack  of  heart  or  nerve. 
Bloated  foreigners  we  serve  ; 
Would  to  heaven,  united  all, 
We  resolved  to  stand  or  fall. 

Oh  grief  of  heart !  proscribed  at  home, 
Dispersed,  our  chiefs  and  princes  roam 
Through  gloomy  glens  and  forests  wild, 
Hunted  like  wolves — banditti  stiled. 

While  a  rude  remorseless  horde, 

O'er  our  lovely  vallies  lord  ; 

Their  vengeful  hosts,  who  round  us  close, 

Rob  my  long  nights  of  sweet  repose. 

Nor  till  you  prostrate  them  in  gore. 
Can  rapture  thrill  my  bosom's  core  ', 
Empurpled  squadrons  bright  in  arms, 
Your  |)erils  rack  me  with  alarms. 
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5<^c]i  [iiin  yeiU  6<^  bh-):uil  cIiuscIk^, 
l)ui6hedTi  "pliK^l  cliu]t<^6h  5-co5ch<^, 

bo  b]iei|i  o|t<^m  cobhl<^  co]i|iAch. 

7ln  z\i^^tU  bheijt'c  l<^oicb  l<^i5be<^n 

Cinn  6e<^i5b-^be<^]i  cl<<vi|i  ri<^  5-cu|t<^b}i, 

bu^ibb  €<^cbc[t<^nT]  An  cb|i<^oi  Chunin  yi 

M  111'  <^i5ne  yoilbbi]!  yubb<^ch. 

túbh<^cb  bblm-ye  u<^i|t  oile 

|71<^|i  bei|nb  bbu<^i6h  n<^  y<^oip):be<^p, 

^<^  5c*iUp  i:<^|i  cc>nii-7nbui]t 

5o  cboiriblodi  5<^i*|tAbh  5<^oí6biol. 

tíoTi  5leoibb  60  l<^ochp<^i6b  l<^nn-5huipin, 

5<^bhAl  ll<^5bn<^iU  fci<^  b<^  Ti-b'ibe<^n, 

[Tléub  ^  n-5u<^i]*e  'y  ^*  Ti-5le<^nii  yo 

60  cbuiia  iTio  mbe<^nm<^  <^  mme^iic. 

&i<^  leo  <^5  luibhe  'y  (^5  ei|i5be, 

C|iéin-^hi[t  ly  cjieiye  <^  b-c<^cb<^p, 

ti<^  'n<^  ye<^y<^Trih  'y  ii<^  Imbbe, 

leo  'y  <^  b-cp<^di  CLi]idi<^  <^n  cb<^ch<^. 
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No  less  will  glut  their  savage  hate, 
Than  root  and  branch  to  extirpate  : 
God  guide  and  guard  you  day  and  night, 
And  chiefly  in  the  dreadful  fight. 

Forth  warriors,  forth,  with  heaven  to  speed. 
Proud  in  your  country's  cause  to  bleed ; 
They  best  may  hope  the  victor's  wreath. 
Whose  watch  word's  "  liberty  or  death." 
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Ql  c<^  ryiK^di  ?  Of  cionn  ]lud|ic<^c 

\\ea\i  coip  Cpu<^c]i<^  ^  bo  chuibhmlie  ; ' 

^X  e  cle<^c]io|i  *■-  if  cuibliblie.  ' 


3 1  u  ii  1  r- 

^  f<^é5lilAnji  (e<^blioii)  bpeidiec^nih  no  n5]ie<^|in<^. — ''  z<^\\ 
'j:he<^]i<^nn  <^i|t  bicb  Á  ]i  éi|iinii. — ^  <^5<^  bhyinl. — '^  5\if5Íbbe. 
— "^  <^llAnib  ^ioféii5<^i3b. — ^  rob<^p  Ye<^5f  A  (e<^bbo?i)  t)oi7in. 
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ODE  TO  BRIAN  NA  MURTHA  O'ROURKE. 


BY  JOHN  D'ALTON. 


O'er  heaven-favoured  Breifny  a  chieftain  commands. 
In  whom  all  endowments  of  excellence  join ; 

There  is  not  a  hero  in  Erin's  green  lands, 

Equals  Bryan  who  dwells  on  the  science-loved  Boyne. 

A  Tanist  presides  o'er  the  race  of  Hy  Brun, 
The  worthy  descendant  of  Eochy  the  king  : 

O'Rourke  and  O'Conor  shall  grow  into  one. 

And  the  hills  of  each  Croghan  with  happiness  ring. 


5  1  U  ^21 1  T 

^n5he<^|in<^ — ^  C[m<^c1i<<vn  ChonAciic. — '  connhclie<^n5<^l. — 
^  cli<^ch  dii3he<^|m<^  o\i  (eÁbhon)  ci5]ie<^]in<<v  no  pi. — '  cji 
inie<^ll  cIk^cIi  une<^l. 
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bo  m  \)\i\6x[  <^  |ié  ""  c<^di<^ 

\)e[xx  <^n  b<^lc<^  "  bill  <^5  bobfinK^inb  ; 
4^1  dui5  6  |io  sliAbh  A  iobliii<^  <» 
loTYibli<^  P  bi<^  clieile  coinlilAinb. 

Ot  <^  bh-poitbhojiclK^  ):ile<^bh 

&li5lidie<^|i  mol<^b]i  cecli  i  ipl<^di<^  ; 

bo  blien  rn  be<^pl<^  [luybAcc  •" 

bo  t)lifii<<.!i  mo  bluidijiAchc  iK^rhA.'' 

^t  li<^il  bo  b}ie<^pl<^  |iuyb<^cc 

In  úpvbl<^c  bo  ):b|ie<^iinb  ^Mie<^|i5ii<^  ; 
0  ^pLK^iit  eol  A]\i  l^6.  coUuibli 
yu  ^\i  b]iu  diob<^iia  ye<^5hy<^. 

Cuni<^  eipbijic  ^  ly  <^icce 

bo  bbpK^Ti  5<^n  <^i5ne<^bb  Tiiie<^bbl<^  ;  " 
^í  3ii<<cb  5e<^llAbb  5<^ti  comb^^ll 
bo  clodi<^nb ""  cbineoil  'phe<^p5ii<^. 


""  An  <^ni. —  "  ponn  \/{6.c  Cúmh<^il. —  «  é^]im^. —  p  á 
Yblinne<<vn. —  '^  5<^ch. —  '  m  be<<^|tlÁ  bob<^cb. — '  <^iybe  no 
e<^l<^bhn<^  molcÁ.  — •  lon^nn  A]i<<bhÁ  bo  <^  bheidi  (^15  buine 
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Sincere  are  our  praises  of  Breifny's  great  lord, 
Like  the  father  of  Oisin  in  story  renown'd ; 

Since  the  hour  when  a  stripling*  he  first  drew  the  sword, 
Where  the  foe  dar'd  to  meet  him  he  never  gave  ground. 

But  what  were  the  sword,  if  the  harp  should  be  mute. 
Or  the  deeds  of  the  hero  if  silent  the  Bard ; 

Be  mine  the  proud  strains  that  his  dignity  siiii, 
And  I'll  offer  to  Bryan  a  minstrel's  reward. 

Old  Boyne  !  from  the  days  1  have  wandered  thy  streams. 
Or  mused  in  the  forests  that  shadow  thy  face ; 

'Twas  the  theme  of  my  wishes,  the  thought  of  my  (h'eams, 
To  sing  the  green  scion  of  Feargna's  famed  race  ! 

Well  is  the  rapture  of  eulogy  due, 

To  him  in  whom  treachery  never  could  lurk  ; 

Whose  promise  is  sacred,  whose  friendship  is  true. 
The  glory  of  Feargna,  the  gallant  O'Rourke. 


bon  ni  eibipc  (e<<.6hon)  \\^bh  no  cu<^|i<^'r5bhdil. — "  -peille. — - 
^  onn  (e<^6hon)  clocb,  cloch  (e<^bbon)  clu,  clodionn  (edbhon) 
cAp]icb<^,  clmcbecb  conibnm5be<^ch  50  bu<^n. 

VOL.  II.  U 
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In  TK^ch  iphoiiicce<^bh<^ch  "^  bholbli<^iTii  ^ 
bo  bbjiK^n  n<^|i  'pho5hluiTn  <^i7ibhle;  y 
%  bhi<^  Tie<^c  <^cbc  6<<  mboUbli 
Cce<^Ti  inocbA  oyccuia  <^inbhipT|\ 

1\\i  <^  Tnbe<^6  60  nice  ^  cbuicce 

'YnAcb  6iulc  5uine  <^|i  bjiiiim  cb<^linb<^n  ; 
Ce  <^  c<<v  niofi  ccu<^di  6i<^  cbufi5]i<^mb  ^ 
If  1115  ufisiK^inb  6i<^  di<^]i5ri<^in]i.  ^ 

^i|i  diuiU  |ti<^iTib  <^cc  6u<^|i^  col<^6b 
'^Ifi  cb|t<^nn  cojK^ibh  \[Á  bfteiipne  : 
171 0  cbec^n  ri|a  6<^|i  <^b  cobn<^cb  ^ 
'^In  ce  iK^ji  dioU]'c<^i5b  ^  ):éile. 

Cjiéibbe  Cbon^ijie  Cu<^l<^nn 

21  Tii-t)|ii<^Ti  6<^n  bu<^ri<^nn  ^  buime; 

If  <^|a  5he<^ll  5<^oiye '  0  5<^cb  buine. 


.):béile  no  olc<^i*. — '^  60  chui5. — ^  co5bb<<vil  no  uUnabu5h<^bb. 
— ^  1)*  in5n<^mb  ni  bipA5b<^il  6<<v  cb<^cb<^mb. — ^  ]i<^nn  no 
Voc<^l. — "^  jlfsb  no  cÍ5be<^|in<^. — *  n<^ít   loic— ^  bu<^n<<^nn 
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In  verses  of  mystery  weave  I  the  song. 
For  one  who  was  ever  a  stranger  to  guile  ; 

To  whom  all  the  hearts  of  the  people  belong, 

Save  the  joyless  who  never  have  basked  in  his  smile. 

To  him  as  a  shield  although  numbers  have  fled, 
Yet  under  his  shadow  they  never  knew  fear; 

And  still  with  profusion  his  tables  are  spread, 

Though  thousands  have  feasted  there  all  the  long  year. 

The  fruit-bearing  tree,  the  chief  beyond  praise. 

Though  like  instinct  his  eulogy  flows  from  our  hearts; 

But  he,  he  alone,  all  deaf  to  our  lays, 

Would  fain  secret  the  fame  of  the  good  he  imparts. 

The  glory  of  Conary  shines  in  his  face  ; 

Sure  the  breast  of  his  nurse  own'd  a  warrior's  fire; 
Of  youth  is  his  bloom,  and  of  manhood  his  grace. 

While  his  wisdom  surpasses  what  age  could  inspire. 

niuime  n<^  bh-p<^nn  (e<^6hon)  be  <^n<^Tin  Ainh<^il  ]iob 
ni<^ch<^|a  be<^  <^n  ri  <^n<^,  sic  bu<^n<^nTi  m<^di<^i|t  n<^  blipK^n  on 
Til  ^y  b<^n<^.  t)u<^7i<^nn  6m  6e<^3hmh<^c<^i|t  <^5  ipoipce<^6<^l 
S^iycibh  bo  -phK^nc^ibli. — ^  oine<^ch. —  ^  0156. —  5lioc<^i*. — 
u2 
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%^  bli-i:uil  bu<^  ']pe<^|t5n<^  <^  choibhei)- ; ' 
^Ichc  TnA|t  <^  c<^  TTmi|t  if  Tmonyhpuch  "^ 
^0  ionib<^ch  "  <^5uy  oiccen  ^ 

ConnMieP  60  cliTfi  inu|t.|tin|ie, 'i 
^1  m<^c  TnuiTie  '  110  pleiyce, 
2lchc  coimpeijic  "*  \\\-^\  pe  pÍ5hAin 
^<^cb  <^p  clunll  iriiycAicli  *  éi5yi. 

bpiAn  n<^cb  (^p  ch<^iyi5b  inncle<^nili  ;  "" 
6e<^CTnb<^icc  "^  ):pe<^'rbol  <^  ^béile 
5e  iieicb  "^  Cipe  6<^  cbinnpedmbj 

C<<vin  n<<v  c^ipbe  b<<v  n5lee/ 
^ip  bpeipie  nf  conb<^cbAc  ;  ^* 
Cipp  "^  mbicb  b^il  XQ\i  con5p<^  *" 
CuinA  coplA  6i<^  nAyc<^bb.'^ 


•^  ^í  bb):uil  buine  <^ip  bicb  in  €ipinii. — '  loncboTyK^pbi^if 
pe  t)pi<^n  n<^  f71upcb<^  0']lu<^ipc.  —  "»  TP<^in5e  fie  -ppucb 
bbe<^5. — "  C<^Ti<^lAcb  no  muip  bbe<<v5. — °  boimbne  no  muip 
mop.  —  ^  \y    ce<^pc    no    6li5brbe<^cb.  —  ">  ci5e<^pn<^,    po 
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Name  your  chieftain  in  Erin,  all  proud  as  it  teems 
With  heroes,  I  care  not  whoever  he  be; 

O'Rourke  in  the  glorious  comparison  seems 
As  the  sea  to  a  river,  or  ocean  to  sea  ! 

And  who  is  the  Tanist  dare  stand  in  his  place, 
So  firm  in  the  fight,  so  majestic  in  mien ; 

Not  sprung  fiom  a  lawless  or  lowly  embrace. 
But  the  spotless  descent  of  a  king  and  a  queen. 

There  love  of  the  sciences  finds  a  compeer, 

But  who  can  the  bounty  describe  of  O'Rourke  ? 

All  the  pens  of  the  land  in  a  rival  career, 

Would  be  worn  to  the  core,  yet  not  master  the  work. 


oi[ii5h  no  po  chi5he<^fin<^. —  •■  yc|ii<^p<^ch  no  bec^n  coicchionn. 
— ^  connhshein. — ^  ni<^llÁchc. — "  iolb<^ii<^ch  (e<^61ion)  6uine 
lAn  6e<^lA61iri<^ibh  (eA^lion)  Iu5h<^i6h  lA7nb^li<^6<^  (y<^mb<^il) 
— '  n<^ia  dK^ipsb  ionninb<^]*  — "^  boil5hi6h  no  bocAinblc^cb. 
—  ^  blieicb.  —  y  Yb]iicbeol<^mb.  —  ^  aliter  c<Cini  (e<^6bon) 
eonihlArin  ;  Cv\inbe  (e<^bbon)  yicb ;  n5lee  no  n5lei]ie 
(edbbon)'^  6<^ '^n-ioni<^6. — ^  ni  ob<^ib. — ^  516b  b'e  <^|a  bidi 
mobb. — *"  ^ofi  dn  i<^]i]iAnn.  — ^  ion<^nn  <^5uy  upp<^bb  b<^ 
n<^VC<^bh  110  ^<^  cce<^n3Ál. 
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^)i  clo]*  yo)*  ):Ai|i  50  ]iuinibibh,s 
^1  5nAdi  bi<^  dmiMnn  ^  cinie. 

Cinp^ '  cli<^cb<^  mAji  Com  cculoiiin, 
5<^bliAil  ):]mloiTi5  in<^c  |N/lile<^6h, 
yé<^c  ^  CbopbiTK^ic  in<\c  7hpc  AoiiTpbip, 
'2li5bepéi|ie  '  <^5  bpeich  pítbhjieAcb. 

'21c  cob<^  "^  niiA]i  niii<<  re<^rb|idcb," 
')*loi5be  "  |-e<^cb?i<^cb  ''  A  nicbibb,  "^ 
b<^il  <<.b<^clic  '  5leo  bi<^  iiK^bboibb/ 
Coiyle  ^  p<^nioin  "  y'op  pocbloibb/    , 

b^  crec^jmh^bb  |/iAcli  no  ^lijimbc^bb  " 
lei)*  ?M  ):ui5bbbe<^bb  A  cliobb<^ip,' 
4)i  bbi  beif  5leo  6on  |lii<^pc<^cb 
C<^pbb<^  <^  inbiK^lAbli  >  pp  oclidip. 


'^  c<^cb<^ibb. — ^  m<kc  n\  inn<<v  0  inie<^l  ii<^  -pinne  <^bb<^nn 
<^  crip  CbonA^ll. — ?  5up  bpi|*e<^bb  ?io  511P  h-ii)ibbe(^p5<^6b. 
—  ^  m  5n<^cb  e<^5l<^  6<<  cb<^obb<^bb.  —  '  ci5be<^pn<^  no 
c<^cii-e<^cb  c<<.cb<^. — ''yli5be  Cbcpbin^ic, —  '  <^i5be  (e<^bbon) 
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111  peace,  the  young  hero  is  gallant  and  gay ; 

In  war,  like  a  whirlwind  uprooting  his  foes  : 
'Tis  he  whom  all  Breifny  is  proud  to  obey, 

The  bond  of  their  union  wherever  he  goes. 

The  son  of  the  fair  one  who  dwells  on  the  Boyne, 

Is  never  o'ercome  by  a  foe  or  a  fear ; 
In  the  field  where  the  deadliest  combatants  join, 

In  the  vanward  of  danger,  O'Rourke  will  be  there. 

Like  a  tower,  in  the  battle,  is  he  whom  we  sing. 
To  whose  shelter  the  race  of  Milesius  retreat ; 

Like  Corniac,  the  son  of  the  Eremite  king, 
His  judgments  are  justice— his  sanction  is  fate. 


y<^il  no  5(^bh<^l ;  jteipe  (e<^bhoTi)  Aoy6<^  (e<^6hon)  ydil 
yhei^noipbe  jie  b|ieiclie<^rnhn<^y.  —  "^  <^c<^  leiy.  —  "  mnK 
ce<^chpdch  (ec^bhon)  bAbhbhd. — "  5e<^liliA6h. — p  cojip. — 
*!  <^  cc<^ch(^ibh  no  6.  coroibli. — "■  An  ^ic  <^  ccoTnh|i<^cAi6. — 
^  cpen^hip. — *  Yiubh<^l. — "  yionn<^ch  no  Tn<^c  cipe. — ^  co|i- 
p<^ibh. — ^"  b^  li<^i5h  zuázh  6e-b<^ndnn  b'AichbheobhAbh 
6<^oine. — ""  m  le^■^heá.yés^b^^y  <^on  ne<^ch  6<l  loic]pe<<^bh  t)|ti<^n 
0']lu<^ific. — y  lei5he<^Y' 
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C|te<^b  TK^cli  ccui|idie<^|t  6.  ccmmliTie^ 

[Tloji  6.  ce<^|in<^  ^  lf\l^6.  cuipe<^nih  ? 

'2lp  6.  zebnux  ^  VÍ"  olcuibh, 
'^Ifi  6.  cloch,  ^  <^]i  <^  chonnl<^,' 
CuÁdi  ly  comlifK^  '^  6iA  di05]i<^e. 

'21  blieuyA  ci<^  n<^cb  rucLimii  ? ' 

^f  6lilomb<^nn  '"  ly  n1  cbi7n5bAiji,  " 
lin5ln  °  néidii5h  ti1  dioin5e<^rm, 
bo  sbin  boiyciUi^  6ie  bbi61ibb<^6b  'i. 

^'i  bin  clAon  ni/\  ybmsbe^^U/ 
'2lc]ic  -po  5b ni  cmnli<^n5  [te<Ci|ie,'' 
^í  bbt  Uobli  ^  in<<  le<^ichblie  " 
'y^n  bbpe<^cb  bbei^iinu]*  jl'isb  bbpei^Mie. 


^  C]ie<^6  n<^cb  CGU|i7:bA|t  <^  5bn'íonibÁ[idi<^  <^  le<^blip<^ibb. 
— =*  c<^cb. — ^  ni<^5b  ci  ipe<^bb. — *'pnnye<^p  m  jliK^ipc,  ui 
]l<^5b<^lUi5h,  &c. — ^  <^bbu<^bb<^. — *  slioc^y — '  inncle<^cbc. 
— s  A  bbupb<^  no  Tribe<^pp6h<^cbc  ^5  C013  olc. — ^ — clu,— 
,  c|tionn<^cbc  no  ciAU. — ^  zeá\\moY\n, — '  CiA  <^n   6inne  le\\ 
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Where'er  thro*  the  legions  of  battle  he  goes, 

Vistas  of  victory  break  in  his  path; 
Like  a  wolf  in  the  midst  of  his  awe-stricken  foes, 

He  battens  on  carnage,  he  riots  in  death. 

Even  Miach  and  Arvey,  renown'd  as  they  were, 
The  wounds  of  his  sword  would  their  science  defy ; 

To  all  who  oppose  it  is  left  but — despair. 

And  the  tenderest  pity  consigns  them — to  die. 

Proud  chief,  son  of  Feargna  !  oh  !  why  not  proclaim 
Thy  deeds,  while  the  voice  of  the  Bard  shall  endure  ? 

For  thine  are  achievements  more  worthy  of  fame, 
Than  the  long  vaunted  glories  that  hallow  Moy  Tuire. 

The  faith  of  his  friends  and  the  fears  of  his  foes, 
His  far-searching  e^e  at  a  glance  can  command; 

In  his  prudence  and  courage  his  people  repose. 
The  lord  and  the  guardian  of  Breifny's  blest  land. 


y:e^b^\l  3(^n  A  bhéiiv<^  60  inhoUbh.  —  "^  n1  bhiulr<^nn. — 
"  K^pjiAnn. — ""  mionuA  b|iéi5e  m  i:hu5<^nn. — p  b<^o)-  ceille 
(e<^6hon)  5eilc.  —  'i  bo  n<^mhm6.  —  '  bpeidie(^ni]in<^l-. — 
'  Q\iuAx  y:o\\yie  n<^  biijieiuhe<^nihn<^y. — ^  cUon.— "  le<^cponi 
no  cl<^on. 
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5Ti<^ch  5<^  iioipe<^cliuibli  ^  cuifi  ^ 
'^Icridmli  ^  6uifi  ^  ini<^di  ^  e<^C|i<^c/ 

"^í  y^m  i|iif  ^  ly  <^ipoyc5  ^ 

^]1  ■{•(^lii  i:oilnie<^]i '  ly  bpodiiuicli,'' 

^1)^1  y<<vin  l)lo<^ch  '  ly  ni<\5]i<^]i.'" 

"^]  y<^i]i  e<^pfi "  <^5uy  <^  p<^é,'' 
"^]i  y<^in  cÁmlíon  iy  c|iéinclí,P 
^jt  yc^iii  rfiK^di  <^5uy  ce<^nioni,i 
4)i  y<<viTi  ednihoin  ly  <<^on  nlbli/ 


^OjluAitio,  0'|l<^5]i<^lUi5li,  &c.— ^' yb5lie.— ^  <^  cceib. 
— >'  iidclibdp  ^111  110  c<^ciyi5]ie. — ^  ÓAe  u<^iy  (e<^6}iori)  ^eAjt 
u<^y<^l.  —  ^  ^5li.  —  ^  yeoib  —  ^  ipe<^ii<^nn.  — ^  e<^yc<^ipbe  no 
iK^niliAb. — ^  c<<.ini|:)e<^p  (e<^blion)  pec^ji  niQ|i-chornhl<^inri. 
— ^irnpc  (e<^blicn)  buiiie  l<^5  (ec^bhori)  m  hioiK^nn  -pec^jt 
mo|ichonihlui!i]i  A5ny  buine  ]ie<^inhrie<^|icinh<^p.  — °  i]iiy 
(e<^bhon)  iimli<^. — *'  <<;,yoyc  (e<^blion)  o|t  (e<^b]ioTi)  n1  li-ion<^nn 
uni}i<^  <^3Liy  Oft. — '  ):oibne<^n  (e<^blion)  bpochb]ip<^r  no  ceipc. 
— ^  b|todip<^ch  (e<^bhon)  bftAc  ]ai05li<^  (e^bhon)  m  }non<^nn 
ceipc  ly   bfi<^r    |i1o5li<^. — '  blo<^cli    (e<^bbon)    mw\   mop. — 
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Oil  !  who  in  the  theme  of  his  praise  can  forbear, 
Tiie  chief  who  ne'er  sought  nor  refused  a  request? 

An  oath,  nay  a  promise,  he  would  not  forswear, 
And  his  prowess  strikes  fear  in  the  manliest  breast. 

From  the  fountain  of  justice  that  heaven  has  fixed 

In  the  breast  of  the  righteous,  his  laws  purely  spring; 

Nor  favor,  nor  prejudice  ever  are  mixed. 

With  the  judgments  that  glorify  Briefny's  good  king. 

His  battle,  a  victory — his  field,  a  campaign  ; 

No  hope  can  encourage  his  once  vanquished  foes ; 
The  great  are  more  glorious  when  joined  in  his  train, 

And  trophies  reward  him  wherever  he  goes. 


"™  iYi<^5h<^p  (e<^blion)  innn 5.1-5  (e<^Í5hon)  m  hion<^nn  bleibh- 
nilnol  lYiAjK^  <^5'^*T  ^^^"^  6e<^nih<^m  vo  mniblipe<^c. — "  5<^iT- 
5ibheAeli. — "  51  oU<^. — p  c<^mhon  5<^ch  ni  bK  mbe<^nc<^p  A 
chednri,  cl1  (e<^6lion)  cle<^ch  (e<^6bon)  m  hion<^nn  cmb  60 
chpAnn  no  6c  chleidi,  <^5uy  cpé<^n- cbp<^nn  no  rpénchle<^ch 
yo  nA  bioinYhl<<me. — "»  u{ii<^ch  (eAbhon)  cul<^ch  Ani)  p 
(e<^bhon)  m  hionc^nn  Aon  culAch  <^  n-€ipinn  ly  Ce<^ni]iAip 
n<^  pi05h. — '€<^nihom  (e<^6bon)  <^nib<^on  (e<^bhon)  6<<  n1 
(e<^bbon)  m  h\ou^\m  <^on  n1  <^3ui-  niopi^n. 
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2l\\  €i[un]i  cí6h  be  if  yieue  * 
]le  |iÍ5h  bpei^Tie  ni  Tne<^|'6<^e, ' 

"^jt  yAin  írié<^bli6l  ^x  6e<^yc<^e.  ^ 

|71<^[i  ycucli<^ii)  ^  oy  n<^  yleiblicibli 
yiK^bh  UpmeiiK^,  yliAbb  Olimp; 
Tin,  pti,  <^ii  c-0'|lu<^i|tc-yion 
Ceini  If  iK^iyle  yé<  choiriTieils.'' 

(TlAp  n<^ch  coiicbl<^Tin  b<<  cbeile, 
4|A  beibhe  <^  cii  bo  clionneil5,5' 
'^l^i  concblc^iin  bo  \ú-^h  bpeipie, 
In  z-i  ^x  >4iLe  <<<  nn^di  Oillill/ 

^  Ce  be  bunie  ly  yeile  6.  n-d|iinn. — ^  nt  ]iioncbonio[ic<^iy. 
— "  6|i  (e^bhon)  |n  :  inol  (edbhon)  5]ie<^i*in5he  no  yieé^\i 
be^nr<\  l)uibé<^L  le<^ch<^i)i. — '  n1  bion<^nn  61  nie<^bh<^  <^3'^'V 
61  bei^yc^^bh. — ^  ycucii<<.ib  (ec^bbon)  cbéinini5hib  no  éi|i5bib 
01*  cionn  3<^cb  ylcibbe  ylic^bb  '2l[tineni<^  (eAbbon)  7l|i<^|i<^c, 
<^inm  Ai|i  cbe<^nn  yleibbe  C<^iipui*  'y  An  '2lp<^  oy  coinne 
'^IpmenK^  oy  niuifi  Cc^iyp;  ly  Ai[t  bo  yc<^b  <^n  <<vipc  c<^pe'i"p 
bilionn  ;  <^5UV  yliAbli  Olimpuf  yAn  Cef<^iUe  :  Á  beipib  jte 
A'^\\be  5ii[i  <\b  é  <^n  ceAcb|iATnb<^bh  poybi^  no  3<^bb^l  bon 
boinbAm  é  :  7ld<<.y,  2l\\^  l^epculeiy,  ^^iiy  l<^uino|-  n<^  cpi 
5<^blil<^  oile. — '  ym,  v'"?   (e<^blion)    ly   Air.bl<<.ibh    ym  :  y<^ 
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More  unlike  are  the  hearts  of  the  coward  and  brave, 
Than  the  dull  worthless  brass  and  the  pure  virgin  gold: 

Than  tlie  pitiful  sprat,  and  the  lord  of  the  wave  ; 
Or  the  rag,  and  the  vesture  round  royalty  rolled. 

The  freeman  and  slave  are  less  like  at  the  core, 

Than  the  stump,  and  the  tree  with  its  foliage  unfurled  ; 

Than  the  indolent  mole-hill,  and  royal  Temor  ; 

Than  a  closed  heart,  and  that  which  embraces  the  world. 

Our  chiefs,  the  most  generous,  valiant  and  tried, 
Can  less  be  compared  with  the  light  of  his  soul ; 

Than  the  poor  artizan  to  the  king  in  his  pride, 
Or  the  lees  of  the  feast  to  the  first  of  the  bowl. 


choinneil5  (e<^bbon)  y^.  chonip|i<<.i6  no  c<^5p<^:  <^  ccoTYip|i<<i6 
m<^|i  cheiTnrn5he<^y  ri<^  yleibhce  yMn  oy  5<^ch  )'li<^bh  yAn 
boTnh<^in  in  superlativo  gradu 'y  rri<^|i  yin  \y  é  0'llu<^ipc 
ceim  11*  u<^ifle  <^  cceimibb  <^n  choTii6|ic<^if  (e<^6hon)  super- 
lativus  gradus  coniTieil5  (e<<vbhoTi)  cotyio|ic<^)-. — y  rn<^|t 
n<^ch  conipfi<<vib  b'K  cheile  n6<  beiblie  (e<^6bon)  6h<l  m,  6<^ 
n-6úbb[i<^Y  <^jt  v<^b  x<  iiu<^y. — "■  ^X^  hioncbompp<^i6  bo  ]li3b 
bpeii:Tie  <^n  buine  ly  -peile  <^  bb-pe^^jiAnn  jiyie  Con<^cbc 
(e<^6bori)  Oillill  |Vl<^c  |71<^5b<^ch  (e<^6bon)  un<^ch  OiUiolU 
(e<^bbon)  <^  Con<^cbc 
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50  a:uiU'pe<^b]i  ye  Áoi|i  Tii-l)peiyi^ 
If  ci<^n  cm  di^-eiye  cupAbli," 

Cupycii^  e  <\  iiibeATsMbli  bpu5]AAbh/ 

^]i  ui<^^  <\n  blijieiyne  5^11  bh|i\<\? 
5^*  vxi  v\ii  l)lipA-li<\*'  rvxp  bhpuAch : 
Cip  ^0  bbev\niu\ch  |/ác  'cllppMiiir 
71]'  Ap  -lií^-pAniii  Cpom  Cpiiv\v\ch> 

In  bbpeiyne  pobh<^ch,'  pcilbheÁcb,"' 
Cip  in  A  pilbe<^ch  "rudK^cli  ;  " 
|/<\ic}i  <\  bec^ubAnih'^^'  \c\  luM?ibpeAii!i,P 
y^  cbe<^]i?i  r<^ipnicbe<\lb  ÁrulÁoli. 


^  5o  l)bpe<^f  t/<^e  CÁlArbÁiii  pijb  Cipionn  ^e  ru<^'<^  be 
b<^n<^nn  bo  poiniie  ^u  yi\\e  (e^bhon)  CAipbpe  |/<^c  €Adin(^ 
<^Ti  cbe<^b  <^oip  pi<\nih  <^n  €1  pi  1111  ;  Á  c<<  fi  i-<^n  le<^bb<^p-p  : 
<^5UT  uuillbbpeAy  (e<^bboii)  <\cbr  iii  be  pn  bo  bhpK^n  ni 
cbuill):eAbb  <^  leirbeib  bo  ^eiii. — ^  conip<^n<^cli  5<^i|3e<^bb. 
— ^  -po]3<^bb. — '^  r<^oi. — «  bi<<.bbc<^cb. — ^  bbeibli. — ?  iiibAirb. 
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As  that  hill  of  Armenia,  where  Noah  found  rest. 
And  Olympus  exceed  every  other  in  height ; 

Such  pre-eminent  glory  is  Briefny's  behest, 
And  all  other  splendors  are  lost  in  his  light. 

Uncongenial,  unkin,  as  are  all  we  have  named. 
The  pride  of  O'Rourke  is  more  peerless  by  far ; 

In  the  land  of  Oilill  is  no  hero  so  famed, 

As  the  guardian  of  Briefny — our  western  star. 

The  slander  that  envy  despairingly  throws, 

From  the  shield  of  his  virtues  innoxiously  falls ; 

At  the  gates  of  his  dwelling  the  wearied  repose. 
And  the  hungry  rejoice  in  his  plentiful  halls. 


— ^  50  beipeAMi  <^n  6omli<<;ui. — '  bo  bhe<^TinAi5h  p<<vcc|tuicc 
— ^  Ay  <^|t  cbiiifi  <^n  c-7l]i6-lo6b<^ll  Cjiom  C\iu. — '  |io- 
):he^bh<^cli. — ">  iio-ybleib1ice<^ch,  ]aoilblie  (e<^6liori)  yleibhce. 
— "  Ann  6.\i  rh<^pbb<^cb  loil5he<^ch  no  ni<^|ic  bliAinne. — 
°  <^  m<^5h<^. — P  boimorm. — "^  5<^]ibhch<^l<^nih  no  <^  he<^c1i- 
<^mh  (ec^bhon). — "■  yoimonn. 
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4^^  bin  <^]t  e<^iYio|tc  '  co  piK^nAibli,* 
bi  <^jt  clm<^;i<^ibh  50  ):eicbm]ie<^ch5" 

^íjt  dmill  (^nópedn''  bi<^  oine<^cli. 

Y5i<^di  ini61ie<^5lA  y  n6.  b<^ini1ie, 
[A<^c  "^H^Mnne  ^  5iuny  ly  [leibhe, 
Ci<^Ti  u<V.ibb  ]to  yoicli  A  vlioycc^bli/ 
bile  copc<^]i  ybei^p  111-bpeipie. 

'^lircbini  ^  f/iuijie  )'<^  liAonnili<^c, 

In  ce  ly  p^sli''  <^it  An  nibl<lMi  rli<^lmlunn 

0  rn5  yl<^pbfiAb]i  Cbon  ^jud6<^r/' — ^\i<^ifi,  &c. 


^*  €if|ie<^cbc  (e<^6bon)  6iUe<^clicA. — ^  50  cpen  no  l<<vi6ip. — 
"<^]i  bbuibbnibb  50  coinibe<^6<^cb. — ^'m  6ubb<^ipc. — "*  neAmb 
i<^cb  (eAbbon)  c<^l<^mb  eA5lui)*e  6):bioiicb<^olAbb  too  l<^5b- 
6u5b<^bb. —  ^  Aoiji  6<^  <^5b<^iMi  <^i5ne<<v6b.  —  y  <<;n<^cU. — 
^  5^^^^^'^^  ln3binn  ^bonihn<^ill  rn<^cbAi|a  bbpi<^in. — ^  ]y 
-^^bó,  u<^i6b  60  cbeib  A  fc<<^ile  |ae  m<^icb  (^ip  5<^cb  Aon. — - 
^  5uibbini. — '^i^jt  <^n   uile  conr<^bh<^iítc  (^SU}*  olc. — ^  bpi<^n 
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There's  good  fortune  for  Breifny,  which  ever  shall  last, 
By  the  feet  of  the  saint  'twas  in  holiness  trod  ; 

The  idol  of  guilt  from  its  presence  he  cast, 

And  breathed  o'er  its  people  the  blessing  of  God. 

Oh  Breifny,  dear  land  of  tlie  mountain  and  vale. 
Where  the  heifers  stray  cheerily  all  the  long  year  : 

How  fragrant  thy  moorlands  in  summer's  fresh  gale. 
How  green  in  its  showers  thy  meadows  appear. 

Here  the  orphan  may  rest  as  secure  in  his  smile, 

As  if  steeled  in  his  strength  ; — O'Rourke's  gallant  band 

Would  not  war  with  the  helpless,  nor  think  to  despoil 
The  shrine  of  its  gold,  or  the  church  of  its  land. 


Ti<^  [71u[tdi<^  0'11-u<^ipc  ly  ]ii5h  <^iit  <^n  m-bpeipie  ^y  <^   603 
^n  c-Yion<^inn. — «  <^n  c-yion<^inn  0  imy  6<^  5hobh<^l  <^iTi<^ch 
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21^  yiOo^iifciie  iio[/'2i<ii'2ici). 


Innpni  yioi*  <^'"f  m  poi*  bpéi5e, 
le  é^\i  Tuilibb  blunnne  b<^  léu[t  é, 
le  mo  chluA]*<^ibh  cbu<^l<^i*  -peni  e, 
^21?!  nibb  <^  beipini  m  cbeilini  <^ift  <^én  chop. 

1<1  ^'<^  |i<^bli<^]*  é^^\l  ni<^ibin  A'  in'<^on(^p 
1]*  An  jloinih  <^i[t  op-clinoc  Cbépb<^if, 
)^nce  <^ifi  leic  <^5  fille<^bb  6eup<^, 
l<<y.n  6e  5bpu<<.im  <^i|t  udi5b  n<^  n-5<^éÍ5b<^l-):heAji. 

^)^  fioibb  bi<^y  bo  b'):]u<^l  yi'^  fbeubi^ibb, 
le  n<^'|t  5bft^bbTnb<^|t  <<bbbb<^|t  m'éLt5n<^ic]i, 
l<^p):blAicb  ni'oji  Ch'i|ie-Cc5b<^in  ^eill-inbip, 
2l't  O'ÍJornbnAill  ti<^  n-c|t-l<^nn  bb-icAebbp<^cb. 
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THE    ROMAN    VISION. 


BY  HENRY  GRATTAN  CURRAN. 


No  idle  fiction  tliis  !  too  sadly  true, 
Upon  my  wasting  eyes  the  vision  grew ; 
Too  well  my  ears  drank  in  the  heavy  sound, 
Give  it  ye  winds  swift  proclamation  round. 

Lonely  I  strayed  on  Cephas'  golden  hill, 
And  memory  came  my  heart  and  eyes  to  fill  ; 
While  o'er  the  stone  that  shrouds  the  Gael  in  dust. 
Bending  Í  mourned  their  country's  fallen  trust. 
There  slept  the  hand  of  bounty — there  the  tear 
Prompt  to  respond  the  patriot's  sinking  cheer ; 
Tyrone,  proud  scion  of  the  O'Niall  race ; 
There  too  O'Donnell  was  thy  resting  place. 
Thou  of  the  glittering  blade  !  I  brushed  away 
The  mournful  tribute  to  a  better  day ; 
When  lo  !  a  nymph,  whose  brow>  whose  bosom's  sheen. 
Might  shame  the  grace  of  beauty's  fabled  queen, 
u2 
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2ln  cp<<ch  60  yh<^oile<^i*  T5H1  bo  b]ié<^n<^61i, 
Ci<^  bo  cMbhpnn  be  mbi^oilinn  An  c-yleiblie, 
*2lchc  m<^'Í5hbe<^n  b]i|i<CÍ5hib-5lie<^l  phéu|tlAcli, 
C^o  bh<^iTi  \)K\í\\  50  b|i<<vdi  be  bbeniiy. 

*y  be  fv1hi]iepbii<<v  <^  n-beilbb  'y  <^'  n-bé<^n<^bb, 
^X  TTK^idi  bo  yhnlonihAbb  d  bpAolbbdie  c<^el<^, 
^0  blifbli  <^n  c-o|i  <^'  meob]i<^n  <^  ceibhe, 
'Y  60  bb'ibli  <^n  i*ne<^cbr<^  'y  <^  lAy<^ili  'n  A  b-éiib<^in. 

•21  bubh<^ipc  p  leAm  'y  <^n  m-bAll  5-cé<^bTi<^, 
<^e  5bl6[i  mbiliy  b<^  bhinne  'n<<v  céubÁibb, 
«^pinbec^bb  i-huc^i-  6  uAi5b  n<^  b-rpéim-^he<^Ii, 
b<^  ^'db<^  6.  c<^o'ibb  ')•  <^  cpoibhe  '3  <<  iieiib<^bh. 

Y<^  bheipe<^bh  i-bi<^|i  <^  n-bi<^ibh  <^  y<^écbAip, 
to  rboi5  fi  uc^iU  biibb  cpu<^5b  le  h-éTfbe<^clic, 
to  bli<^inipe<^bh  beoip  50  leop  <^"|*  cbleiji'cbAi^ib, 
'2l5uy  opi<<.bh  Ay  n<^  cloch<^ibli  b<<  iTi-b'):béibip. 

leiy  <^n  mb<^o'ibbe<^bb  j-in  bo  ylnn  p  A  5éu5A, 
'y  A  be<^]icÁ  'ri'<^T  5^  cpui^bb  <^i[t  néull<^il)b, 
to  l<^bli<^ip  p  le  IIÍ5I1  n<^  TP^^n^j 
l<^]i  be  cli<^nnrl<^nib  <^ii]i  y<^'  peini  yo. 
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Came  o*er  the  hill — her  towering  forehead  bore 
The  impress  of  high  thought — like  molten  ore. 
Gushed  the  gold  ringlets  o'er  its  polished  plane ; 
Her  cheek  of  snow  confessed  one  rose's  stain — 
She  spoke,  and  vain,  in  sooth,  were  minstrel  skill, 
To  bid  the  chord  such  liquid  sweets  distill. 

When  from  that  grave  I  turned  me  to  depart, 
A  wild  emotion  shook  the  maiden's  heart : 
It  passed  at  length  ;  that  agony  :  and  then, 
What  human  heart  might  brook  her  melting  strain  I 
The  rifted  rock,  in  sternest  solitude. 
Had  poured  its  echoes  in  a  tone  subdued  ; 
Her  hands  uplift  to  heaven,  her  streaming  eyes, 
Raised  with  her  fervid  accents  to  the  skies ; 
In  words  half  broken  by  the  labouring  groan. 
She  poured  her  sorrows  to  the  Eternal  throne. 

Say  thou  Supreme  !  in  pity  dost  thou  deign 
To  bend  thine  ear  while  abject  I  complain  ? 
Or  darkeneth  thy  brow  ?  since  mortals  still 
Should  hail,  nor  dare  to  scrutinize  thy  will. 
But  deep  and  darkling  doubts  beset  my  soul ; 
For,  if  one  primal  taint  pervade  the  whole 
Of  the  first  parents  blighted  race,  and  all 
Are  fall'n  alike  with  the  first  woman's  fall. 
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"  21  blie  Tn]i6i|t  <^n  beoin  libh  m'éiiTe<^chb, 
^6  <^n  imybe  ceiyi:  bbe<^5  eisin, 

5'):i<^):|i<^l6]ie  b]r\hh  6'y  Mbli  ly  leuji  i. 

"  0  c<^iTYi  <^i|i  nie<^ttbb<^ll  i  n-<^inbh):ioy  X5^^^<^y 
Oijt  mK'x  london  bo  cbuill  5<^ch  <^én  nec^cb, 
Coi|t  n<^  Yenin-reA|i  6o  jiirine  <^ti  cbe<^b-')pbe<^p, 
'2l6b<^nih  ^\i  n-'2ldi<^i|t  5o  nie<^lUbb  le  h-€ubb<^. 

"  Cpe<^b  ^fK  n-bToli:<^ii  |ii<^ri  7i<^  peine, 
^211  ft  <^eTi  phop  ntof  mo  'niv  cbeile, 
Cpeub  ip<<v  Y<^éprb<<víi  5<^cb  b<^é^  h-^ce<<\\z, 
7Vy  n<^cb  i-n-blbbe^nn  ^(^éíi  n<^cíi  b<^éíicbKft  é  i*e<^l. 

"  C|ie<^b  ^Á  5-c|tcicbue<^p  boicbc  5<^n  Aén  cboip, 
'2l5uy  yliocbc  n<^  locbc  <^  b-coice  <^n  c-i'<^é5b<^il-Yi  ? 
Cfte<^b  é  <^n  cobbAcbc  iK^cb  fcpiofbÁji  eipci5b, 
"y  5up  bu<^n  6.  b-coi|i  <^  n-beoi5b  n<^  5-C|ieibinbe<^ch  ? 

"  Cpe<^b  Ti<^cb  b-iíe<^nnc<^|t  cl<^nn  lúcepui)-, 

2Vx  clAnn  Chjifofc  '5  <<  5-clAo1bbe<^bb  50  n-é<^5<^ib  ? 
C|te<^b  n<^cb  cjiuAsli  n<^  b  -u<^in  '5  <<  5-cpeucbc<^bb, 
'y  ?i<^  ineicdpe<^bb<^  <^5  in5]ipetm'  <^n  cpéiib<^  ? 
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Dread  ruler  !  why  doth  the  tremendous  meed 
Crush  with  unequal  force  the  doomed  seed  ? 
Why  doth  the  sinless  bosom  tinge  the  dart. 
That  should  have  quivered  to  the  guilty  heart  ? 
Why  groan  the  lowly  poor,  while  wealth  and  pride 
Triumphant  o'er  the  waves  of  fortune  ride  ? 
Shall  they,  whose  hearts  confess  thee  "  holy,''  weep 
Outcast,  proscribed  ?  and  shall  thy  vengeance  sleep  > 
'Gainst  Luther's  brood  why  rages  not  thy  breath, 
When  Christ's  pure  creed  is  made  a  spell  of  death  ? 
Do  the  lambs  vainly  in  thy  shadow  rest  ? 
How  long  shall  ravening  wolves  the  fold  infest? 
Say,  why  doth  Erin  weep  ?   what  crime  incurs 
Thine  ear  averted? — Lord,  that  voice  is  hers. 
That  calls,  implores,  with  wild  and  tireless  breath  : 
Doth  not  thy  faith  exalt  ? — she  sinks  in  death  ! 

And  yet,  since  erst  thy  pure  Apostle  came, 
And  brought  to  Ealga's  isle  thy  holy  name ; 
Tho'  flaunted  'mid  our  homes  strange  flags  unfurled, 
Nay,  tho'  the  sun  grew  dark,  the  floating  world. 
That  shut  from  us  the  brightness  of  the  day. 
Veiled  not  thy  glory,  whose  effulgent  ray 
Illumed  our  hearts,  by  faith's  seraphic  wing 
Guided  to  thee,  the  days  eternal  spring. 
My  God  !  my  God  !  Milesius'  life  blood  runs 
In  Fodhla's  race,  these  are  Milesius'  sons  ! 
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'Y  le  Ti<^  5le6ib]i  n<^ch  7no|t  50  ri-éii*bdie<^p  ? 

fcpe<^ni  n<<v'ii  bhi jIc'  bo'ii  n-tuileAmli  5éilleÁfeb  ? 

"  Oiít  0  rh<<vinic  p<<ccítuicc  Ti<^éni]ic]i<^ 
leiy  <^n  5-c|ieibe<^mh  50  h  imy  Cil5e, 

"Poipnec^pc  e<^ch^|l<^n]l  n<^  leddi  z\\om  b'K  m-b'^beibni. 

"  C|teibio?iih  C]ipio"[T  é^\  ch\\d\bhe  nd  n-5<^obh<^l-):be<^p ; 
to  bb'ibb  <^  5-coin5e<^lin<^ia  loinnec^p  ná  5péine, — 
to  blifbb  <^n  c  <^idiiTine  Tn<^|t  <^in5cdl  Á5  i"bpeucb<^6b, 
'2li|t  mp  diuic  x^^^K\,  n<^  c<^ibb,  n<<  <^én  fbcc  — 

"  >V<^bb  n<^  >VbblÁ  <<.ip  pbop  |/bilépmr, 
llcb  !  <^  Cbp^ioiT  ly  yiop  <^n  nieib  "pii  ! 
Cpe<^b  zK  uc^ir,  no  <^n  pun  le<^c  m'éi]Te<<.cbc  ? 
"^Jo  <^Ti  é  11*  <<ill  le<^c  50  bp<<vcb  5(^n  -|péucb<^in  ? 

*'  7U\i  An  5-cudine  ly  bu<^n  bo  b'  ylile^^dicAin, 
p<  5bAlUibb  '5  ^  bb-):e<^nn<^bb  le  b-éi5ce<^pc, 
T  5"P  ^'^  ^"  c-<<lnib<^cb  5lA):<^pn<^cb,  t)é<^plÁcb, 
ludib  An  -plieUl  bo  dimll  A  b-cpéi5eAjni. 
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Wilt  thou  look  down  in  mercy  ? — say  !  oh  say  ! 

Or  is  thine  eye  for  ever  turned  away  ? 

And,  while  the  trusting  spirit  bends  to  theej 

Shall  ruthless  tyrants  bow  the  neck — the  knee  ? 

Still  wilt  thou  smile  on  England's  traitor  horde, 

Whose  lips  unhallowed  scoiFthy  sacred  word  ? 

Thy  church's  law  their  rebel  hearts  have  spurned — 

'Gainst  "  her,"  the  "  undefiled,"  their  wrath  has  burned  : 

Their  own  dark  heresies  they  rear  elate, — 

Thy  faith,  the  faith  divine,  they  execrate. 

Why  need  I  mention  ?  thou,  dread  power !  hast  seen 
The  apostate  Henry  spurn  his  spotless  queen, 
For  Anna's  fresher  beauties — thou  hast  cursed 
That  traitor  to  thy  faith,  the  boldest,  worst — 
Need  I  name  her,  whose  heritage  of  shame 
Grew  darker,  murkier,  in  the  wanton  flame 
That  all  could  kindle,  and  that  none  could  claim  ? 
Can  we  forget  Elizabeth  ? — oh  never, 
In  Heber's  heart  she'll  rankling  live  for  ever ; 
The  land  grew  waste  beneath  her — sex  or  age 
Yielded  no  shelter  from  her  bigot  rage, 
Till,  bloodiest  consummation  !  Mary  fell 
To  close  her  long  account,  but  not  the  spell 
That  claimed  her  ruthless  ministry — her  sway 
Devolved  on  James — and  Phelim's  land  can  say 
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"  bo  eliui[t  6|iomi  le  cuvn5  n<^  cleipe, 

to  5lirnbh  cn^ib  yiaoi  tN/lh<lch<^i[t  <^n  '^léri-iíiheie, 

'X  le  Tic^cb  niic^mi  i?o  tinA  re<^l  3éiUe<^bli, 

Qlcliu  <^Ti  cpei6e<^nili  60  fC|tioy  le  ninili  éiiice<^cbc'. 

"  ^1  <<i|tinhÍ3]iini  l)<^nii|ií6h  <^n  cbéub  phe<^|t 
60  cliuifi  iK^ibli  50  cfiu<^iUi5hche  <^  cheile, 
Q.bn  2Um^  boil  en,  d  111511111  c}ié<^bii<^, 
7Vx  b'lnicliijli  o'li  ii-€A5Un]*  Ai|i  die^5<^i3  Luuepuif. 

''  Cui|iiiii  leiy  tflí]*dl)é<^cA, 

^<^'[i  plio]-  v^^U   V  "^'P  X^^^  ^  <^en  ne<^cb, 

If  lonibbc^  b|ie<^iii  <^i|i  Ajt  ):be<^ll  <^n  |/ibéi|ib|ae<^cb, 

to  juniie  yi  -pAy^^eb  be  Cbl<^|i  Cibbip. 

"  vl  mii^  ']•  <^  bb  "pip  bo  y5pi0]*<^bb  leicbi, 
fco  cbii5  fi  b^v  bo  |/b<<ipeycé<^bb<^pb, 
QL  Ti'bi<^i5b  ii<^  iiiii<<-yo  cb<<ini5b  yeunK^T 
|/<^|t  rbu(^p  ^<<.ydicb  bo  cbl'Kp  Y^ieibbliin. 

"  '2ln  lp^<^i^  ^^  l^^5  ^  b-po[i  <^'f  <^  bb-):peumli<^j 

^Vy  b'op6ui5b  <^  b-rAUnib  bo  dionib<^r  le  ceub<^ibb, 
to  cbuip  y<\ci*<^nAicb  <^'  n-ion<^b  n<^  n-5<^obb<^l-^be<^p. 
7Vy  c|ieibe<^iiili  c<^iii  <^  b-ce^nipl(<.ibb  Cleipe. 
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How  well  the  tyrant's  sceptre  graced  his  hand — 

The  "  measuring  chain"  he  cast  upon  the  land — 

Her  nobles  phmdered  for  an  alien  race. 

And  witli  unhallowed  rites  defiled  tby  holy  place. 

Lo  next — his  father's  every  taint  and  crime 

Expanded  in  his  soul's  congenial  clime, 

His  son  succeeded,  to  embalm  his  fame 

By  deeds,  which,  let  Leith  Moath,  Leith  Cuin  proclaim. 

Spoiled  of  the  rights  long  held  from  sire  to  son, 

Their  arms,  and  every  glorious  meed  they  won  ; 

Of  rank,  of  wealth,  and  damned  foul  decree  I 

Spurned  from  the  shrines  where  they  had  knelt  to  Thee  : 

The  very  tongue,  thy  gift,  in  which  they  poured 

Their  souls,  while  at  thy  altars  they  adored. 

Condemned  to  rudest  jargon  to  give  place. 

For  every  woe  he  wrought  upon  her  race, 

The  bitterness  of  Erin's  heart  ran  o'er 

In  curses  on  the  despot ;  and  he  wore 

No  amulet  against  the  bolt  that  sped 

Retributive  to  his  devoted  head. 

'Twas  a  divine  behest !  high  justice  spoke. 

And  the  pale  tyrant's  wily  minions  broke 

Their  hollow  fealty ;  and  the  block  and  blade 

Brought  the  stern  quittance  of  man's  rights  betray'd. 

Yet  ere  it  fell,  to  blast  his  glazing  eye, 
Maguire  had  tossed  his  banner  to  the  sky — 
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7U]\  iio|-  d  '2ldi<^p  le  ce<^l5  'y  le  bpé<^5<^ibh5 

'2lifi  le<^cli  Conin  <^n  clunn5  bo  b'éi5ce<^pc, 

IVy  <^i n  lec^cli  f71o5h<^  '5  K  bli-vosliAijtr  50  b-Aen  -pie<^p. 

60  bli<^in  fé  bliTobb  <^  5-cioy  'y  <<;.  TTi-bbéui*<^, 
21  iTK^om  'v  <^  5-cl<^nn  6.  n-Aipni  ')•  x\  7i-éub<^cb5 
Cpi<^]i  <^  bb-):e<^|i(^iin  ']*  <^  n-5<^ipirie  n-éijipbeAcbc, 
leii*  bo  li-i<<.pp<^bb  b^ó.  bo  cbpéi5e<^]in. 

^Áipebe  in<^ipe<^nn  5<^u  i^idi-ppionn  6'éii*6e<^clic 
'T  5^^'  úplí^bbpÁ  A'  b-ce<^n5<^in  n<^  J^^^^^^^S^j 
'y  5<^n  n<^  b-<^ic  <^5  c<lcb  Aclic  l3eApl<^, 
0\\b  <k'x  <^idi):picn!i  bo  b<^c<^bb  lei]*  b'éi)*6e<^dic. 

Cpe  5<^cb  5p<^in  6'<^  ii-be<<pn<^ibb  <^ip  Cipinn 
1]*  bu<^n  in<^U<^cbc  ^5  ):e<^p<^bb  5c  li-e<^5  Aip, 
yni<^l  A  n-be<lpii(<i.ibb  ly  leop  m^p  lean  <<;,ip, 
|/iun<^b  é  i|*  cionnr<^cb  111  b-<^idine  bhAinb  yihn  yiib. 

CpeAb  ):<<v  cuif  Aip  6-cuy  b'^  b-pcinbbpuib, 
^<<v'p  bbeoin  ti<^  An  CpiAdi  yo  ybeunc^bb^ 
\e^x  <^n  luclib  bo  Lbu5  bo  3éille<<vbbj 
P<^plemenc<^ipíbhe  n<^  b-c<^ip-in-b<<>ochL^cb. 
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Freedom's  high  priest ;  and  kindling  Ulster  saw 

Mc,  Mahon  soon  assert  her  bounteous  law  : 

Last  of  the  Finians — in  whose  ample  mind, 

The  gifts  of  his  long  lineage  shone  combined ; 

Of  gentlest  nature  both,  yet  thus  pursued, 

Two  lions  chafing  in  their  might  they  stood ; 

Nor  lured  by  conquest — nor  athirst  for  fame. 

Their  rallying  word  was  the  Eternal  name  : 

The  stranger's  false  embrace  their  hearts  disdained. 

Save  when  in  deadliest  fold  in  battle  strained — 

In  life  united  ;  on  the  scaffold  floor. 

Those  dauntless  bosoms  poured  their  mingling  gore; 

A  crimson  attestation  of  that  faith, 

That  sheds  a  halo  round  the  brow  of  death. 

Nor  yet  unmarked  by  glory,  Phelim's  claim, 

Proud  soul,  and  fitly  shrined  in  such  a  frame  ! 

Who  taught  the  stranger's  lip  the  craven  cry, 

And  tamed  the  Scot,  that  subtlest  enemy. 

But  see  !  what  steadier  lustre  wins  her  gaze. 
Where  from  Hispania's  coast,  O'Neill  displays 
His  standard  wide  ;  and,  eager  to  sustain. 
Pours  his  proud  chivalry  athwart  the  main. 
*'  Eogan  the  Red  !" — to  freedom's  strife  he  flies, 
To  veil  the  lustre  of  his  past  emprise 
With  deeds  of  higher  prowess — Cormac's  blood 
Bounds  in  the  hero's  heart — a  tameless  flood ; 
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le'|t  b<^iiie<^b]i  6.  chionn  le  l<^n]i  ):<^ébhp<^cli, 
t'<^n  IIÍ05I1  b]i<^in3]nii  clie<^nn-):lnoiiri  ché<^6n<^5 
l"p  le  Ti<^  Inin  60  Tii]iufc<^il  €ipe, 
'Y  6.*  5-coi5e<^bh  Ul<^ibh  bo  i:bionn]3<^iii  <^ti  clieiib  ):lie<^ji. 

|71<^c  Utbliip  puijIiei^U  iiA  Y^iniie, 

7[u  b<<  leonili<^]i  C[iobiK\,  rnéinii-nihc^irh, 
^^(^Y  cliuiji  Yiiini  Á'  ]iu\o'in  An  r-y<<vé5lí\il-p. 

'y  n<^ch  ji-be^pn<^ibh  ce<^ii5Al  le  ^<^in):tiev\|i<^ib]i  y<^o])li<^ 
^^6  5U|t  bcpcAbb  leo  A.'  n-éin):lie<^chc 
71  5-cuib  v\^^^5  '"  ^  locliÁniií^  c|iO''íMie<^P5*, 
6e  5b|i<^bh  <^n  clipeibnilie  b<^  l^iT3^  ^^^  clipei5e<^]i?i. 

^  le  ):u<^c]i  n<^cb  lu<^bli<^ini  ^éibhlini 
7ln  c-65  ui^fM,  pu<^bh-5lie<^l,  peuc<^cb, 
yeó,\i  \e\i  b<^i]ie<^bb  <^f  e<<.cbrp<^nfi<^ibh  niéile(^cb, 
'2l']-lí^íi  n<^  5-c<^pr<<.cb  <^f  '2llb<^ncli<<.ibb  b<<.odil<^ch'. 

^215  yo  <^]i  uc^ip  bo  5blu<^i*r  <^n  rpén-i:lie(^|i 
^li*  <^Ti  Yp<<vi]in  ^Aoí  l<ln  e<^pTn<^ibb, 
Co5<^n  pu<^Mi-5bL<^n  t)<^  ylu<^5h  ni-b<^é5bl<^cb, 
l<^ícb  n<^  3-cpc<<vch  ni<^c  ?lipc  éuclir<^icb. 
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And  all  his  grandsire*s  soul  of  flame  he  bears — 

Attest  it  many  a  trophy  that  he  wears, 

The  harvest  of  his  hand  in  many  a  strife, 

Waged  in  the  tender  spring-time  of  his  life ; 

And,  when  the  greenness  of  his  age  went  by, 

The  deeds  he  did  are  registered  on  high ; 

Those,  rife  with  living  proofs,  let  Spain  avow, 

Almania,  richest  wreath  on  Caesar's  brow ; 

Let  France,  the  weeping  Netherlands,  attest  : 

And  oh  1  beyond  them  all,  the  brightest,  best, 

Let  the  Milesian  race  his  glories  tell; 

Let  Erin's  voice  the  volumed  record  swell. 

Could  fame  unlearn,  can  words  of  mine  portray 

How  Ulster  spurned  the  cowering  stranger's  sway  ? 

How  Leslie  fled,  and  the  pale  Saxons'  fright 

Confessed  no  leader  in  their  panic  flight  ? 

Montgomery's  shackled  limbs  we  still  descry, 

Lo,  where  the  routed  Scotch  bewildered  fly ; 

Blindly  they  rush — but  hark,  that  jarring  sound, 

With  thundering  crash  their  bulwarks  strew  the  ground  : 

Scarce  the  proud  capital  his  course  arrests. 

While  her  high  walls  the  girding  fire  invests — 

Meath  mourns  the  slaughter  of  her  changling  race ; 

Portlester's  thousands,  where  is  now  their  place  ? 

In  Birr,  in  Nenagh,  rose  the  suppliant  hand ; 

Heberian  Thomond,  through  her  tainted  land, 
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[Vl<^c  meic  oipbheipc  Chopin<^ic  4^éilltnh<^i|i, 

loni6h<^  5Li<^ir  ^^^  ^  l)li-pu<^i|i  ye  ^liéucliAin. 

O'n  l<^  b<^  eol  60  <^  yh\6n  bo  ylipoii  60  i-lieibei^bli 
^6  5up  chplochn  111311  CpToi*c  6.  diénpin<^ 
Cuipim  <^  ]plii<^b}i<^Mi  <^ip  6lii<^  TK^cli  bpe<^5  pn, 
2Vx  <^iji  <^n  yi)(<imi  r<^  l^^^  &'<<  slieup-jliol. 

'21']*  <^ip  <^n  '2llni<<vinn,  le<^n<^n  Yh<^ef<^ip, 

7Vx  <^ip  <^ii  bh-'lPp<^'innc  b<^  ceAnn  (^5  bpeiin  leif, 

Ql']*  <^ip  Cli^p-p-cbo'inii  zK  dim  b'<^  e  115111  <^iy, 

'^I'l'  <^ip  Clil<^nii<^ibh  l/iUcc^bli  <^'  pK>5b(^cbc  Cipe<^n. 

le<^cb  <^  5hn'ioinli  bo  pfonibc^bh  iii  pé<^6<^im, 

to  cboi5e<^6b  lU<^ibh  rhu5  pupcc^cbc  i<^p  ri-éi5eAn, 
60  chuip  ye  5<^'il^  be  bbpoiin  <^  5-céille, 
7V\  \exV\e  <^ip  ceidie<^6b  50  li-éLii3Aibh. 

bo  cbmp  <^ip  cboy<^ibb  |71hoTic5om<^p<^ibbe  5éifrihle<^ch, 
Chuip  ye  rne<^c<^cbc  <^ip  ^llbc^n'Aibb  rn<^ol<^, 
bo  chuip  ye  <\  n-b<^oine  cpe  n-<^  cbeile, 
'y  bo  bhpif  fé  bpu5b  <^ii  |^hup<<.icb  bbpé(i5Aicb. 
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Tlie  Saxon  saw,  endenizened  in  vain, 
Disgorge  the  spoils  of  rapine's  broken  reign — 
The  echoing  hills  proclaimed  to  Inis-Con 
His  spreading  conquests;  Watcrford  o'erthrovvn  ; 
Duiicannon*s  waters  in  his  course  were  dyed  ; 
Wexford's  keen  blade  hung  useless  by  her  side; 
Nor  Ross  Mc.  Truin,  Ben  Edar  stayed  his  tread ; 
Kilkenny  bowed  to  him — his  myriads  spread 
By  Shannon's  ample  tide  their  long  array  ; 
The  Avonmore  was  chequered  with  the  play 
Of  their  broad  banners — by  the  Nore  they  stood. 
And  by  the  sedgy  Barrow's  headlong  flood — 
The  Suir  ran  purpled  with  the  stream  of  life; 
Lough  Erne  rolled  back  proud  tidings  of  the  strife : 
From  Meave's  high  dome  trium^  hant  strains  arose, 
And  Erin's  centre  caught  the  exulting  close  ; 
Thence  to  Bearhaven  rolled  the  whelming  tide, 
And  well  might  Sligo's  unsupported  pride 
Droop  at  the  sound  of  Jamestown's  shattered  wall. 
Whose  circling  echoes  thundered  to  appal. 

So  sped  the  victor  still  where  freedom  urged, 
Till  the  base  Saxon  clanked  the  chain  he  forged : 
Oh  son  of  Duach,  what  a  loud  acclaim 
Burst  through  the  land  o'erburthened  with  his  fome, 

VOL.  II.  X 
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,l)<^ile-<^icli-cli<^di  6h'i<^Mi<^b]i  An  r|ie]i-):lie<^|ij 
7Vx  leif  60  ]3iúít<^bli  <^n  c1iúnb<^e  ché<^i)n<^5 

t)]i<^in  fé  5iob<^ít  <^x  l)]iiop|t<^  'y  ^y  7[^nách, 

fco  JIU5  ye  c|te<^cb  5<^n  cbe<^b  bo'n  ni-l)é<\fil<^ 
0  Imy-Coimi  c<^ti  bbéínn  <^n  r-yleibbe. 

Cbu5  popcl<<ip5e  <^'  l<<inib  50  léi|i  leiy, 
IVy  &ún-C<^n<<in  ii<<.  5-c<^vi<<l  b-rAe^dcli, 
locb-5<^pi>i<^i'ii  ii<^  n-<^iini  b-i:<^éb]ip<^cb, 
floy-IVibeic-Cpiuin  <^'y  fcun-blieiniie-C<^Mip. 

'Y  be  Cbeill-Cb<^innicli  bli<^in  uit|i<^ii)i  b''pboipéi5e<^n, 
Cliciy  n<^  Yioiin<^bb<^  b<^  iie<^|irnib<^p  A  5béu5<^, 
Cboii*  '2lbh<^ii-inoi|ie  <^'y  ^eopAcli  <^'  n-éin):be<^cbc, 
Cboiy  ii<^  be^pbhd  iiie<^|ibli<^  iiiéiii-|3mclie. 

Choif  n<^  Yiuipe  6.  chpuip  b<^  f<^éch|i<^cb, 
7Vy  0  fin  yiof  <^  \uy  50  h-Cipne, 
&o  ftiniie  ye  <<vc]i<^f  <^'  |i<<vdi  f/ieibbbbe, 
*Y  0  bb<^ile  '2lch<^-lu<<.in  bo  -piK^nt  ye  5eiUedbb. 
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Wtien  hope,  that  many  a  year  had  trenihling  hung 
O'er  the  rich  presage,  with  exulting  tongue 
Heard  Truth  and  Freedom  hail  the  auspicious  ray 
That  rose  above  the  Saxon's  tottering  sway  ! 
Hail  to  the  conqueror,  by  the  Gael  upborne, 
(Bound  these  high  hearts  from  shackles  lately  worn  ?) 
Mark,  the  proud  flame  his  martial  deeds  avow 
Burns  in  his  breast,  irradiates  his  brow  ; 
Nor  only  battle's  sterner  lights  illume, 
There  mercy  smiles  away  impending  doom 
From  vanquished  valour— and  the  warrior's  eye, 
As  fixed  dominion  calm,  hath  ne'er  been  dry 
O'er  others'  woe  ;  and  wise,  albeit  not  yet 
On  his  young  brow  hath  thought  her  impress  set, 
He  weighs  mankind,  and,  learning  to  appraise. 
Hath  learned  to  feel  for  frailty  while  it  stray?. 
Strong  as  its  iron  mail,  that  kindling  breast 
To  meek  eyed  ruth  aifords  a  shrine  of  rest ; 
Nor  swifter  speeds  his  blade,  at  freedom's  call. 
To  the  false  Saxon's  heart,  when  round  him  fall 
Their  gathering  numbers,  by  his  might  o'erthrown, 
Than  misery's  claim  finds  access  to  his  own — 
In  council  sage  ;  in  battle's  fiery  glow 
Like  the  launched  thunder  'mid  the  astonished  foe. 
And  oh  !  when  peace  her  gentle  plume  hath  spread. 
Mild  as  the  melting  tear  that  mourns  the  dead; 
x2 
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Chuiit  ye  Yli5e<s.cli  6.^\i  c|iidie<^b]i  leu'  -pheucfii^m, 
1|-  leif  60  ce<^n5l<^bli  5<^^^<^ib^^  ^e  clieile. 

2U\i  5<^ch  ciK^n  be  c]ui<^nc<^ibli  Cipe<^n, 

'5  K  tt<^b1i,  '3  <<  liK^bbAbh,  '5  <<  chiK^p,  '5  a  léu5}i<^bb, 

5u|i  cui)ie<^bh  fiK^i*  <^ip  u<^chb<^|t  <^n  T)lié<^plÁ. 

Co5<^Ti  piK^bb  <^iii  5]iu<^ilinbh  5<^^bli<^l-p]ie<^p, 

b[t(^c<^cb,  bu<^bb<<vcb,  bu<^n<^cbj  béinine<^cb, 
C|ie<^cb<^cb,  cu<^pc<^c}>,  cu<^nc<<vcb,  c|ie<^cbc<^cb. 

t)pe<^cb<^cb,  bu<^lÁcb,  bu<^n<^cb,  beipce<<.cb, 
Ye<<vf<^cb,  ^u<^bp<^c]i,  ):uAb<^cb,  ):eAyi:<^cb, 
5<^iT5e<^bbAcb  5lu<^fb<^,  5|tu<^5dcb  5lé<^i'bA, 
l<<vnn<^cb,  lu<^diTnb<^|i,  lii<^iinTie<^cb,  leimne<^cb. 

(71<^]ic<^cb  m6itbb<^5  mudbb-5blAn,  iTi<<vépbb<^, 

^eA|acmb<^Ii,  Tiu<^iUe<^cb,  n-uÁibbíie<^cb,  n-eibe<^cb, 
lldcbcTnb<^p,   |tuAcb<^ii-cb|ie<^cb,    |iu<^i3die<^cb,    jieim- 

e<<.mb<^il, 
ye<^pc<^di,  yuAi|ice<^cb,  yubli<^ilce<^di,  yéuíinili<^|i. 
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Witness  High  Heaven,  if  yet  his  eagle  gaze 
Glared  out  to  blast — no  raven  brood  would  raise 
A  wing  the  sky-built  Eyry  to  invade  : 
Nor  thus  had  cold  succumbency  betrayed 
The  land  to  Cromwell's  sanguinary  sway — 
Woe  is  my  heart  that  such  could  pass  away ; 
And  yet,  Eternal  Justice,  while  I  grieve. 
My  bleeding  heart's  full  gratitude  receive. 
No  Saxon  blade  in  freedom's  cause  unblest 
Quaffed  the  deep  current  of  his  free-born  breast; 
For  thou  did'st  shield  him  from  the  dire  disgrace; 
And  when  he  fell,  O — meet  to  fill  such  place  ! — 
Bad'st  thy  own  priest  to  countervail  his  loss. 
And  o'er  his  prostrate  banner  rear  the  cross — 
And  well  he  did  thine  errand ; — but  the  grave, 
When  hath  it  ceased  for  human  hopes  to  crave  ? 
The  grave  hath  closed  on  Heber ;  O  great  heart ! 
Proud  germ  of  nature  so  matured  by  art, 
Had  genius,  culture,  all,  thou  costly  prey, 
But  decked  thee  for  the  tomb?  thou  envious  clay. 
Oh  what  a  mind  thy  leaden  sleep  hath  bound ; 
Pure  as  pervading — lucid  as  profound  ! 
Spirit  of  Eogan,  chafe  not,  if  my  eye 
The  while  I  speak  of  Heber  be  not  dry; 
Nor  deem  thyself  forgot — had  he  remained 
To  rend  the  withering  yoke  his  valour  strainec' 
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'X  "<^c1i  blii:<<5]i<<.i>1i  5<^IU  7i<<  Cpomyhuil  3eille<^bb, 
'2linb<^il  in<<.|i  <^  ):ii<^i|i  o'li  n-u<^ip  60  eu5  ye. 

?lchc  5Íbb  Cjt^bb  liom  <^  di<^Y5-Yedn  b'eiyce<^c]ic, 
liom  m  cKy  6.  bb^y  <^i|t  (^en-chop, 
0  n.\cb  le  5<^lUibb  bo  sei^ppAbb  A  Uecbe, 
^Ichc  le  b^6.  le  ]\  mbi<^nii  ^  ybc^efK^bb. 

ly  5e<<v|iii  '11  Á  bhi<<.ibli  50  b^^n  5up  eipsbibb 
Qln  leo7iib<^Ti  c<^c]i<^ch  é<u  c-€Aybo5  €ibbip, 
yeA\\  an  cbloi5Cinn  cbonilidipoini  euchcAicli, 
to  |iu5  b<^pp  <^ip  cliAcli  'y  <^n  lei3]nonnc<^clic. 

^[n  ):e<^fi  b<^  b'íjieÁch  cjioiblie  bo  5li<^^blil<^ibh 
to  blijiiy  ineiynec^cb  <^'y  bli5]iu]ie  n<^  meiplec^cli, 
71  bb<<.in  ce<^nii<^y  be  5^i<^l^l^<^i^^i  <^'  u-Cipinn, 
^Y  bo  cbiiip  pu^i5  <^i|t  yblu<^i5bnbb  ybé<^pl<^iy. 

*Y  e  TYio  cb|ie<^cb  niAp  bo  5eAp|i<^bh  <^  l<^ecbe, 
C|ie  e<^ybo5  fcbinn  m  lÚ5h<^  ni'e<^5n<<.cb, 
'21'y  cpe  iK^iylibh  UKibb  11  <^  5-cu|i<^ibb  lAecbb<^, 
7Vx  l')en|iibhe  pu^bb  b'<<[t  bbA  buAl  cpeine. 
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Almost  to  breaking;  had  his  happier  hand 
Swept  the  pale,  palsied  Saxon  from  the  land ; 
Blasting  the  iron  sceptre  which  it  bent, 
Giv'n  us  homes,  happiness,  enfranchisement. 
No — not  success,  had  taught  another's  fame 
To  supersede  thy  memory's  vital  claim. 

But  O  !  my  heart !  what  saddening  phantoms  rise, 
Worthies  of  Ulster  !  Henry  !  my  red  eyes 
Might  weep  their  fountains  dry,  tho'  these  were  all. 
But  faithful  memory  unfolds  the  pall ; 
And  lo  !  Mac  Guire  ! — and  now  the  fleet  O'Kanc, 
And  Phelim  come  to  swell  the  spectral  train ; 
Great  spirits,  fare  you  well !  with  mute  regret 
I  gaze  upon  you,  but  my  cheek  is  wet — 
My  tears  shall  number  you  ;  Almighty  power  ! 
We  had  not  dreamed  of  this  disastrous  hour. 
Bercan — Senan,  our  ancient  prophets  saw 
The  dread  revealings  of  thy  mystic  law ', 
Thy  truth  the  breast  of  pious  Kieran  warmed ; 
Sage  Columns  lips,  thy  spirit.  Lord  !  informed, 
The  bounteous  Columkillcj   on  Caillan  came 
Thy  inspiration,  and  the  elysian  flame 
Illumed  the  soul  of  Ultan  -,  Colman  too. 
Nurtured  with  heavenly  food,  all  these  foreknew 
Thy  dispensations — but  they  bade  us  not 
To  deprecate  this  dark  impending  lot ; 
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fVl<^c-lli6]iiii  <\n  clipoibbe  5ii<^e6liUic]i5 
7Vx  0*C<^ch^in  <^n  coile<*vTi  leimTie<^c]i, 

t)e<<vnb<^c]ic  leo  <^  5-coTnh<^i|ie<^7rili  m  ^'lieub<^ini. 

2Vx  ^  c<<ini  C|i<<i61ice,  ):<<5cli<^,  ceAyc<^, 
"IPiATPpuishiTTi  btbh  <^  pi)*  <^  chpen-TYiheic, 
CK  |t'  5]i<^bh  c<<ppn5<^i|te<^c]ic  p]i<<cc|iuicc  n<<emhcli<^, 
]\Kbh  blie<^|ic<lin  no  yiie<^n<^in  fheimh,  6I11I. 

Chi<^p<<^in  Chlu<^iiA  bo  yu<^ip  5eiUe<^6b, 
Cbol<^iTYi-CiUe  <^n  oiincb  <^ebbeA|t<^ic]i, 
jl<^6b  Cb<^iUm  no  Ulc<^in  c-y<<.o|i<^ic]i, 
41$  Cholmc^in  2ibhl6.  b^'p  bh<^  be<^cb<^  V^up  sUy. 

llcb  6'n  ocb  !  iyio  bbpon  5]ieiip  e  ! 

|7Io  5b ul !  mo  cb<^o'ibb  !  iy\o  bbfcbceiUe  I 

|71o  lorn  !  1110  5bleoibb  !    mo  cbeobb  !   mo  leun  ^buipc  ! 

fVlo  niK^p  !  mo  mbille^bb  !  mo  mbipe  !  mo  pbem-bbpoib  ! 

Cpi<^Ti  <^  n-5<^l<^p  50  ):oUuy  ni  leup  bb<^mb, 

'2lcbc  n<^  5^^^^^^^^  '5  ^  ymomb<<.b]i  'y  '5  <l  Ti-5eup-5boin, 
'5  ^  S-Ci^'T^  V^T)  '3  ^  3-cUo'ib1ie<^bh,  'y  'S  ^  peub<^bb, 
le  pl(<^i5b,  le  5opc^,  le  co5<^bb  '\  le  leip)3pior. 
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They  said  not,  "  bin  iiing  tears  shall  overflow, 

Dark  days  shall  come  upon  thee;  shame  and  woe, 

The  reeking  phial  of  a  tyrant's  hate 

Shall  wash  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  desolate ; 

No  joy  or  hope  shall  visit  thy  cold  breast, 

Till  reason  reel  with  the  huge  weight  opprest ; 

And  thy  soul,  seared  beneath  the  chastening  rod. 

Shall  almost  curse  the  high  behests  of  God" — 

And  yet,  the  burning  tear  hath  steeped  my  cheek. 

And  every  pang  that  tyranny  could  wreak ; 

Shame,  anguish,  all,  save  madness  and  despair, 

To  freeze  my  accents  or  to  warp  my  prayer, 

All  have  I  known ;  lost  all ;  Oh  God  !  my  trust ! 

Faith  only  lives  to  raise  me  from  the  dust. — 

Though  war  its  fiery  plagues  around  me  breathe. 

Faith  prompts  my  sword  from  its  inglorious  sheath; 

No  bloodless  triumph  shall  my  children  yield, 

While  Thou,  dread  chastener  !  look'st  upon  the  field 

Not  unapproving — at  destruction's  brink 

My  "  heart's  established  and  will  not  shrink ;  "   ' 

Father  of  mercies  ! — oh  forgive  the  thought 

That  dared  impugn  thy  fiat — if  our  lot 

Have  been  a  dark  one ;  if  defeat  have  bowed. 

And  trouble  girded  us  as  with  a  shroud. 

Not  thine  the  cruelty,  but  ours  the  crime 

That  stirred  thee,  slow  to  vengeance ;  in  their  prime 
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Coifi  60  b\u^  5<^ii  i<^6  bo  ytK^opAbb, 

"^^1  pAibh  <^  in-b<^i*<^  <^  Ti-5l<^c<^ibli  A  clieile, 
'^í  poibli  An  riK\di  50  pu<<>i5bce  6'  <^en-coil, 
'Y  m  ]i<<.ibb  <^n  Gili^ii  A  |ti<^mh  <^cbc  |teubc]i<^. 

fco  bh'ibli  CLiib  tionc<^  Mviobb  be  b]i|ie<^5<^ibli, 
2Vx  cinb  no  blio  le  pop  n<^  n-€i|ice<^cb, 
6b^  climb  dill  le  5<<.lUib]i  <^5  5eille<^b]i, 
Cuib  le  cleAyc^ibli  <^5  nie<^ll<<.bh  nA  n-5<^ebli<^lA. 

Cuib  o\  ^]ib  <^*  b-p<<ipc  ^^<^  ]i-Ci|ie<^n, 

7Vy  i<^b  bo  5bn<<vicli  yi^o^  iRiinli  '5  <<  rfrei5e<^nn, 

Cuib  <^5  yedy<<.bli  'u  <^5lidib]i  y<^cy<^n  'be'n  b-cÁebli  'niuicb, 

2V]'  lAb  'n  6.  bhi<^ibli  pn  leo  ^'<^oi  dioin  niei^-e. 

buc^n  nio  nib<^ll<^chc  Á5  ):e<^p<^bli  Aip  <^n  5-clei]tpn, 
'^I'l'  Áip  <^  5-cu<^ine  50  luAn  <^n  c-yleibhe, 
luclib  5<^n  bll^-e  cpdiblie  b'<<  cbeile, 
^0  [iinne  ^<<y<^cb  be  cbl<<]i  €iblii|i. 

bo  cbuii  yu<^y  be  uAii*libli  5<^^^ii<^^<^cb'j 

2U\\  ^\\  cbuic  e<^nnrp<^cbc  <^n  ^uncío  bbe'Í5he<^n<^icb, 
€oin-b<^i1Te  <<|ib-e<^ybo5  yhe^\ímá, 
'2lén-vbe<^|a-<<ire  An  pb<<pA  A'  n-Cipmn, 
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Though  sunk  our  thousand?,  Lord  !   we  kiss  the  hand 
Stretched  not  to  desolate,  hut  purge  the  huid. 
Weigh  well  the  lesson  ye  surviving  few. 
Your  country's  hope,  its  moral  points  to  you  ; 
Scan  the  monition  well,  for  it  imparts 
How  human  fate  is  shaped  hy  human  hearts; 
Stout  ones  are  swords  ;  the  false,  the  feeble,  chains. 
And  yours  were  false  and  feeble,  and  the  stains, 
The  deep,  the  damning  stains  of  cold  deceit 
With  virtuous  seeming  cloked — the  deep  retreat 
Of  the  shut  soul  with  foulest  treason  rife. 
Belying  the  lip's  promise  ;  the  keen  knife 
Searching  the  side,  while  the  betrayer's  sword 
Assured  the  blood  its  subtle  stroke  unstored ; 
These  stains  were  yours — say  not  the  hand  of  God 
Hath  armed  the  despot  with  an  iron  rod — 
Blame  your  own  vices — may  the  blood  you've  spilt. 
Your  tears  wash  out  the  suicidal  guilt ! 

Degenerate  spirits  !  while  my  glazing  eye 
Dwells  on  these  phantoms ;  when  I  hear  the  cry. 
The  long,  low  cry,  whose  quivering  accents  come 
Back  on  me  now — when  I  remember  some, 
True  to  the  land,  which  glory  had  caressed 
And  learning  dignified ;  and  affluence  blessed 
But  for  the  mean  malignant  souls  that  strove. 
By  petty  jealousies  and  mean  self  love, 
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QI5  \o  an  cbuif  1]*  ciiiy  bo  nV  6]iedp<^ibli5 
'^15  yo  <^n  cKy  bo  cli|i<l6h  50  lei p  nie, 
"21  c]un|i  ^olAcli  Ai[i  ylioluy  ]i<^  5|ieine, 

'Y*  60  cbuiji  <^n  Cop<^ip  ):Aoi  cheobh  eclipy, 
7Vy  C|iei6e<^Trih  Cb|tioyc  <^  ]uy  'p<^oT  neiillAibb, 
|Vl<^ll<^chc  50  beoi5b  <^i[i  p\\o\i  u\  bb  -):<^el-choii, 
51bl>e<^bb  y^o\  mo  6]i6ieli  111  rlipei5^e<^6. 

f71<^ipii)li  y^ox  be  pliqi  tN^lnlepm)- 
^lii  z-7[obh  buibbe  blie  vbui5]ie<<.ll  n<^  Vemne, 

'21  cbiii[i):eÁf  5^^^^  ^P^  "-^  cbéile. 

fVlAipibli  ^n  i\u^}bh-y:he<i\i  5pu<^i6b-5ljeAl  ^eibhlitn, 
2Vx  CopnÁil  YeAp5b<^ll  An  5<^iy5e<^bh<<.cb  eucbcAcb, 
2l'r  '^lobb  0'b|iian  le  A  6-cuicve<<.6h  ce<^6<^, 
t7lAi|tibh  CAomb<<vn<^icb  A'y  ru<^di<^il  lAecb6<^. 

|Vl<^ipibh  <^n  cboip  Ti<^ch  clobli<^bh  <^'  Ti-<^én  dK^cb, 
llu\|ic<^icb,  ]lA5b<^l<^icb  <^Y  bfiK^TK^  le  cbéile, 
'J'iol  5-Ce<^llAicb  n<^'jt  bb-^<^n]i  A'Ti-<^én  shoil, 
'21511]*  yiol  5-Conchobb<^ift  ]x<^ipe<^mh<^il,  i'reii6mb<^ift. 
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And  rankest  perfidy  to  render  nought 

The  teeming  promise  of  the  deeds  they  wrought. 

Scarce  can  my  lips  the  struggling  curse  repress 

On  those  who  marred  it  into  wilderness — 

Weep  for  the  treason  !  weep  for  the  high  race 

Its  lordly  victims  !  oh  !  could  tears  efface 

The  record,  all  had  been  forgotten  now. 

That  qTienched  the  light  of  heaven's  indignant  brow, 

Mantling  with  lurid  clouds  the  sky's  expanse, 

Till  Europe  felt  the  cold  unnatural  trance  j 

Christ's  faith  dishonoured  could  salt  tears  atone, 

The  righteous  penalty  were  mine  alone ; 

But  oh  not  thus  the  forfeit  might  be  paid ! 

A  thrilling  curse  the  holy  nuncio  laid 

Upon  the  recreant  race;  could  justice  less  ? 

And  steeped  my  soul  in  utter  bitterness — 

But  why  should  fruitless  grief  my  soul  employ, 

When  hope  assuring  points  to  promised  Boy, 

By  gifted  lips  to  other  days  foreshewn, 

Scourge  of  the  stranger;  and  not  Boy  alone, 

Still  can  my  banner  o'er  Milesians  fly, 

Lo  !  where  our  Phelim  stands;  his  flashing  eye 

Bright  as  his  tireless  blade  ;  and,  by  his  side, 

The  proud  O'Ferrall  bares  no  brand  untried, 

O'Byrne  the  puissant — the  dauntless  tribes 

Of  Tool  and  Kavanagh — high  fame  inscribes 
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•^Isuf  pol5-C^itdi<^icli  nAcli  n-be<^]in<^ib]i  cle-be<^|ir, 
bKl  5-C<^i"r  Ti<^  n-5nionili  <^5UV  I'lol  5-CiTi]iei6e, 
yiioclic  CifieAnihom  <^'y  iiio|i-ylilioc]ir  Cibliiji, 

'21']*  le<^di-Coin  nilioiji  le  \i'  buAbliAbh  ceiib  cliAdi, 
0'  ^<^oile<^c]ilAinTi  <^n  p|ie<^b<^ifie  l<^ecli6<^, 

[71  Ac  Coclilx^m  ii<^  j-cAiyle^n  n-3lé5lie<^l. 

0  6íoniy<^ich  <^n  ):<^ol-clui  leinineAeh, 
0'Ce<^]tbh<^iU  c|iupAcli  0  bluiidichc  Cile, 
O'YuilliobliAin  0  c]\\<\\i  bheÁfi<^, 
0't|6[ibliA,  O'pUuiii  <^'v  O'touni-rleibbe. 

6e<<v7i):<^ib]i  <^n  b<<vinib  p  50  5e<<|ni  (^én-clioiip 
7Vx  cinp-peAb  <^  l<<ni]iA  <^nn  l<^ni1i<<.ibli  <^  clieile, 

'2I5  [71ull<^c]i-|71<^i'p:in  <^i|i  61iAin]plie<^fi<^ib]i  peub):<^i5. 

4^1  bliK^bh  ce<^n5<^l  le  Y<^5yAibh  (^5  <^en  ne<^c]i, 
<P|i  bln<<vbli  cAib|ie<^ni]i  le  li-'2llb<^n'cli<^ib]i  in<^oU, 
4)^  bliK^bli  ni<^]tdi<^inii  Aijt  €Aehc|i<<.inn'  <^'  n-€i|imTi, 
'Y  n1  bliK^bb  ce<^6  coinii]ice  á\\i  che<^n5<^in  <<.n  l)be<^|il<^. 
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No  worthier  name  on  her  emblazoned  roll 

Than  the  O'Rourkes;  O'Reillys  :  storm  of  soul 

The  O'Briens  come  ;  the  O'Kellys;  nor  can  shame 

Point  at  O'Conor's  fallen  yet  regal  name — 

Come  Clan  Mac  Carthy  honom*  looks  for  you ; 

Dalcassians  and  O'Kennedys  ;  and,  true 

To  their  ancestral  fame,  great  Heber's  race ; 

While  Heremons  assert  their  well  earned  place, 

Theme  of  admiring  bards  Leath  Moath  maintains 

Her  high  repute ;  an  hundred  glorious  plains 

Live  in  your  memories,  ye  sons  of  Con. 

See  !  O'Maoleachlain's  sturdy  blade  is  drawn, 

Thine  O'Molloy,  red  sickler,  sti-ong  to  cleave. 

And  falcon-like  the  flying  ranks  to  reave ; 

Mac  Coghlan  now  deserts  his  lime-white  towers, 

O'Dempsy,  rushing  wolf;  the  marshalled  powers 

Of  Ely  answer  fierce  O'Carroll's  call ; 

Bearhaven's  lord  hath  left  his  stately  hall — 

O'Flinn — the  O'More,  and,  bounding  from  his  hills, 

Valiant  O'Dunn  the  glorious  gathering  fills. — 

Weave,  conquest,  weave  a  chaplet  for  the  brave ; 

Fame  through  all  time  their  deathless  memories  save. 

Tinted  at  Saingil — soon  shall  Mullaghmast 

With  ruddier  hue  their  conquering  blades  o'ercast — 

Through  weltering  fields  the  panic  route  pursue ! 

Our  weak  estrangements  well  the  Saxon  knew, 
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'^liji  chl<Cinii  Ch<^ilbhin  chle<^y<^ic1i,  bbit<^6Aic]i,  biifie<^- 

bi<^bh  <^  n-i«^iyle  <<vVi-ii<^chcA|t  Ai]t  eijicibh, 
2Vy  5<<ifi  y^K  dioll  c^  n-6i<^ibh  chl<^nn  lucepuif . 

l)i<^bh  6.  5-C[ieibe<^nih  5^11  Tnlnlle<^bh  5<^n  r|a<^ech<^bh, 

b|i<^ich[ie,  €<^vboi5,  Y<^5<<.ific  <^Y  Clei^i'eliAibli, 
'y  beibh  fich  50  beoi5h  ']i  6<  bheoi5h  A5  Ciiiinn. 

5inbhiin-yi  6121,  ni^'i*  niiAnn  leiy  ni'eii-ceAehr, 
5uibhini  lOy^l  ^  clnbhc<^l'  <^]i  111  eib  yo, 
2Vx  <^n  ybiojiAb  ^AoHíihclx^,  A  |ni*  b'<^en-coil, 
(N^ui|ie  [/h<^di<^i[i  \'x  P<^cquncc  beib-5he<^l. 

Col<^ni  C|icibhe  <^5iiV  bpishicc  n<^omljuli<^, 
50  ri-b<^in5nÍ5he  p<^b  5<^^ibhil  b'^  cheile, 
'T  50  b-ci3ibh  bhiobh  <^n  5monih  fo  bbe<^ri<^bh, 
5<^ill  bo  bh'ibiiic  <^Y  Cjiiocb  l)b<^nbb<^  f  h<^op<^bh. 

"Zln  cjtKch  Cfviocbnui5h  An  c-^ísh  bhe<^n  pbeucAch, 
|\/lA|i  A  bubhiK^ir  <^i|t  b-tCiy  <^n  meib  yo, 
l<^]t  ni-bu<^l<^bh  <^  b<^y  50  p]i<^b  ):<<  cheile, 
60  chu<^ibh  p  yiK^y  be  |tu<^i5  50  néullÁibh. 
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And  clutched  the  sceptre  with  an  iron  grasp — 
He  sways  the  faulchion  with  a  feebler  clasp  1 
Flee,  trembling  churls  !  high  justice  wakes  at  last, 
Sternly  to  reckon  o'er  the  guilty  past — 
Flee  from  the  land's  assembled  might,  nor  stain, 
Saxon  or  Scot,  her  sacred  soil  again. 

Oh  what  a  lambent  glory  kindles  now. 
Chasing  the  shadows  from  lerne's  brow. 
Green  as  the  sward  upon  her  mountain's  side 
Floats  her  broad  banner  o'er  the  girding  tide — 
A  vigorous  race  her  children  stand  around, 
Free  as  the  billows,  mighty  as  their  bound; 
Lo !   where  the  opening  clouds  reveal  a  form 
Tranquil  as  sunshine — stately  as  the  storm. 
'I'remble  ye  false  ones  that  strange  altars  raise. 
Insulting  heaven  with  opprobrious  praise; 
Tremble  ye  false  ones  while  religion's  hand 
Bids  the  broad  volume  of  her  truth  expand — 
Prompt  at  the  summons  of  the  meek-eyed  maid, 
Faith  rears  the  crosier — freedom  bares  the  blade, 
"  Truth  and  the  Gael" — 'tis  Banba's  rallying  word, 
Stamped  on  each  banner,  graven  on  each  sword — 
Pours  every  lip  the  sacred  burthen  round, 
And  every  heart  reverberates  the  sound. 
Fainting  and  foiled  the  bleeding  scorners  fly ; 
While,  freedom's  eldest  born,  with  humid  eye, 
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2[*x  i>V^i<^5  P  nie-p  <^i]t  leic  <^  m*6.en^]i, 

\^n  be  bbpon  cpe  i*5eon  6.  y^eulzo., 

C]i<<<cb  bb'í6be<^i*  'y  <^n  ]1.6imb  <^ni  6beo[i<^i6be  bbeupdcb, 
|71Ue  50  leidi,  cbui5  bbeicb  <^'y  ceub  leif, 
7[-^  pn  b<^oibb-)'i  cpiocb  mo  ^^^^^(^. 


50  m-bubb  yl^n  bo*n  inbndo'i  bbibb  <^  |t<^ei|i  <{^\\  u<^i5b  U'i 

le  cp<<vbb  <^  C|toibbe  <^5  c<^oíneÁbb  u<^y<^1  5<^ebbAl, 
5ibb  b'):<l5  p  mo  cbU  50  yu<^idice  c[iéidi, 
[Tlo  5bp<lbb1  'r  3<^di  mbli  b'<<^  5-cu<^Uib)i  me. 
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Peace,  o'er  the  prospect  waves  her  mantling  wing, 
And  bards,  in  Erin's  tongue,  her  triumphs  sing. 
God  of  my  hope  !  thou  seest  my  soul's  distress — 
My  tears — my  anguish — God  of  mercy  !  bless 
This  union  of  the  Gael — my  bleeding  heart 
Invokes  thee,  heavenly  queen  !  oh  thou^  that  art 
Our  own  apostle ;  thou  of  gentlest  breast — 
Columb  ]  and  Bridget,  on  each  warrior's  crest 
Bid  victory  sit,  till  Banba's  circling  wave 
Encompass  not  a  tyrant  or  a  slave  !  — 

These  suppliant  accents  breathed,  all  wildly  clung 
The  maiden's  hands,  in  holy  transport  wrung, 
Her  upraised  brow  with  heaven's  effulgence  shone, 
Then  sudden  wrapt  from  earth  the  nymph  was  gone — 
And  solitude  was  on  me,  and  the  thought 
Darker  than  solitude  ;  in  vain  I  sought 
With  straining  eye  to  catch  the  lustruous  hue 
Of  her  unearthly  vesture  as  she  flew  ; 
And  I  was  left  alone  with  my  despair. 
Weeping  the  mighty  hearts  that  mouldered  there. 


Adieu  to  her  who  jjoured  beside  the  tomb. 
That  wondrous  tale  of  mingling  joy  and  gloom  ; 
Dear  maid  !  blest  tale  !  on  every  tear  you  drew, 
Sweet  Hope  looked  down  ;  my  soul  remembers  you. 
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NOTES. 


iTORNA'S  LAMENT  FOR  CORC  AND  NIAL, 
A.  D.  423. 

The  rule  de  non  apparentibus  et  non  existentibus  eadem 
ratio,  has  long  been  applicable  to  the  Bardic  remains  of 
Ireland.  Whatever  the  public  may  have  heard  of  our  ancient 
Fileas,  it  knows  but  little  of  their  works  ;  hence,  an  apparently 
well-formed,  though  certainly  erroneous,  conclusion  seems  to 
have  been  adopted,  either  that  no  such  works  have  ever  been 
extant,  or  that  they  have  altogether  perished  by  the  hand  of 
time,  or  in  the  unparalleled  distractions  of  this  unhappy  country.* 


*  The  people  of  Wales  and  Scotland  have  anxiously  encouraged  the  publication  of 
their  ancient  literatuie;  but  in  Ireland,  even  to  the  present  day,  it  has  been  almost 
entirely  neglected.  This  national  apathy  maybe  accounted  for,  in  some  degree, 
by  our  unhappy  dissentions,  and  the  division  of  our  population  into  two  great 
contending  parties,  the  Anglo-Irish  and  the  Milesian-Irish  ;  both  actuated  by 
different  views  and  interests,  and,  for  some  centuries,  irreconcilable  enemies. 
The  former  invariably  looked  with  a  jealous  eye  on  the  language  and  literature 
of  Ireland,  which  they  endeavoured  to  depreciate  and  destroy,  as  Anti-English 
and  Anti-Protestant ;  while  the  latter,  or  ancient  natives,  though  always  well 
inclined  to  protect  and  restore  those  memorials  of  their  ancestors,  were  debarred 
from  so  doing  by  political  circumstances.  Thus  it  has  happened,  that  since  the 
splendid  projects  of  the  Friars  of  Donegal  in  the  seventeenth  century,  (which 
were  unfortunately  frustrated  by  the  troubles  of  1641,)  no  Irishman  has  as  yet 
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That  much  has  been  so  destroyed  is  a  melancholy  fact,  which 
cannot  be  denied  ;  but  that  a  great  and  valuable  portion  of  our 
early  literature  has  survived,  is  also  equally  incontrovertible. 
In  the  present  part  of  this  work,  a  few  of  these  preserved  relics 
are  laid  before  the  readers ;  and  should  they  have  the  effect  oi 
awakening  the  attention  of  my  feJlow  countrymen  to  the  re- 
mainder of  those  neglected  remnants  of  national  antiquity,  I 
shall  esteem  myself  amply  rewarded  for  the  time  and  labour 
bestowed  on  this  undertaking. 

Toina  Eigeas,  or  the  learned,  the  author  of  the  present  ode, 
was  one  of  the  last  of  our  Pagan  Bards,  though  he  has  been, 
by  some,  supposed   to  have   been  a  Christian.      Be  flouiished 


appeared,  to  undertake  or  patronise  any  pervasive  measure  for  the  restoration  cf 
the  ancient  literature  and  poetiy  of  his  native  country.— Not  so  in  the  patriotic 
Principality  of  Wales.  There,  an  inrlivrdual,  Owen  Jones,  "The  Thames 
Street  Furrier,"  or,  according  to  his  well  deserved  and  more  enviable  apjHillation, 
*'  the  Cambrian  Mecaenas,"  lias  done  more  for  the  literary  honor  and  character 
of  his  native  land,  than  all  that  the  sons  of  Knn  have  been  able  to  achieve 
for  theirs,  for  the  last  20O  years.  In  177-Í,  this  excellent  man,  whose  life  was 
dedicated  to  the  preservation  of  the  literary  treasures  of  his  country,  founded  the 
Gwyneddigion  Society,  and  collected,  printed  and  published,  at  his  sole  expence, 
that  noble  monuraentof  Cymric  literature,  the  AHCHAIOLo^Y  or  W^lis.  With 
a  perseverance  as  ardent  as  it  was  inflexible,  he  employed  his  time  and  his  purse 
in  the  collection  of  all  tlte  ancient  manuscripts  relating  to  the  history,  the  poetry, 
and  the  antiquities  of  Wales  ;  and,  in  addition  to  these  of  which  the  Archaiology 
consists,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  nearly  one  hundred  quarto  volumes  of  Welch 
poetr)-,  which  have  been  lately  published  by  the  Cymmrodorion  Society. — See 
that  valuable  publication,  the  Retrospective  Review,  vol.  xi.  p.  68.  In  vain  do 
we  seek  in  Ireland  for  any  such  example  of  genuine  patriotism.  Neiiher  col- 
lectively nor  individually  is  the  like  to  be  found.  The  venerable  literary  remains 
of  former  days,  (and  no  ( ountry  could  produce  them  in  greater  number,  or  of 
higher  value,)  are  rapidly  dtcaying.  but  no  get:erous  s|)i;it,  like  that  of  the 
noble-minded  Welchman,  appears,  to  rescue  them  from  destruction.  The  sons 
of  the  Gael — the  ancient  Milesian  race,  have  seldom  required  stimulants  in  the 
career  of  glory,  even  when  decorating  with  laurels  the  proud  brows  of  their 
oppressors.  Here  then  an  achievement  awaits  them,  worthy  their  piety  and 
patriotism,  to  rescue  from  the  destroying  hand  of  time  those  ancient  monuments 
on  which  depends  so  much  of  the  fame  and  glory  of  their  country  and  ancestorsr 
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early  in  the  fifth  century,  and  a  particular  account  of  his  life 
and  works  will  be  found  in  O'Flaherty's  Ogygia,  and  in  Bishop 
INichoison's  Irish  Historical  Library.  In  his  time,  the  Irish 
Monarchy  having  become  vacant,  Core,  king  of  Munster,  of 
the  race  of  Heber,  eldest  son  of  MUesius,  and  Nial,  descended 
from  Herimon  the  youngest  son,  contended  for  the  throne,  each 
claiming  it,  under  various  pretences,  as  his  hereditary  right. 
Our  bard,  vv'ho  vras  then  the  chief  Druid,  Doctor,  or  Ard-ol- 
lamh  of  the  kingdom,  and  who  had  been  preceptor,  (or,  as  he 
himself  seems  to  insinuate,  foster  father)  to  both  princes, 
endeavoured  to  reconcile  their  differences.  Three  poems  of  his 
composition,  commemorative  of  these  contending  chiefs,  are 
extant.  In  the  first,  he  delivers  certain  precepts  to  his  pupil 
Nial ;  the  second  exhibits  him  in  the  character  of  a  mediator 
between  the  royal  rivals,  in  which  office  it  seems  he  was  suc- 
cessful, i;ic?e  Mac  Curtiii's  Antiquities,  p.  122;  and  the  third 
poem,  here  translated,  describes,  in  feeling  terms,  the  friendship 
which  they  bore  for  our  bard,  and  his  lamentation  for  their 
death.  These  poems,  which  are  preserved  in  manuscripts  of 
considerable  antiquity,  gave  rise,  about  the  close  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  to  a  memorable  poetical  contest  between  the 
bards  of  the  North  and  South  of  Ireland,  well  known  as  the 
1  om<<.]ab<^6h  ibiji  le<^di  Cuin  ^^uy  le<^di  f71o5h<^6h, — **  The 
contention  of  the  bards  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  divisions 
of  Ireland"  — Controversia  Hibernica,  Ultoniam  inter  at  Momo- 
niam,  de  nobilitate  Regum  utriusque  Provinciae  orta.  This 
contest  was  commenced  by  Teige  Mac  Daire  a  famous  bard  of 
Thomond,  who  sought  to  exalt  the  Southern  princes,  and  par- 
ticularly the  O'Briens,  over  the  Northern  descendants  of  Nial ; 
while  Louis  O'Clery  and  other  bards  of  Leath  Cuin  ably  sup- 
ported the  pretensions  of  the  latter.  The  several  poems  pro- 
duced on  both  sides  have  been  collected  under  the  above  title, 
and,  independently  of  their  value  as  literary  compositions,  they 
contain  allusions  to  historical  facts,  of  which  there  is  reason  to 
believe  no  other  proofs  are  now  remaining.     The  lomarba  is. 
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therefore,  liighly  deserving  ot  publication.  To  most  copies  is 
preiixed  Torna's  Duan,  beginning    »^<<il    c<<chA    iccip    Cofic 

ir  ^1i<^U "  The  cause  of  war  betwixt  Core  and  Nial;"  but 

whatever  disputes  subsisted,  respecting  the  right  of  precedency 
between  these  rival  princes  and  their  descendants,  all  our  con- 
tending bards  were  unanimous,  as  to  the  poetical  merits  of  this 
ancient  composition.* 

-  "  The  ties  of  holy  fosterage.''^ 
The  bard  gives  his  wards  an  appellation  particularly  endear- 
ing among  the  Irish,  |/io  bh<<  bh<<vlc<^nTi,  My  two  foster  chil- 
dren. Cambrensis  extols  the  exceeding  great  love  which,  in 
Ireland,  subsisted  between  the  fosterers  and  their  foster-chil- 
dren. Sir  John  Davies  alludes  to  it  in  his  Historical  Relations 
— See  also  Coiaan,  p.  496,  and  Ware,  i.  72. — This,  like  many 
other  Irish  customs,  with  our  Finian  poetry  and  ancient  music, 
reached  Scotland.  — See  Johnson's  Journey  to  the  Western 
Islands;  and  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Highland 
Society  on  the  poems  of  Ossian,  p.  147. 

3  "  Albania  bowed  to  NiaVs  bands." 
Nial  invaded  Alba,  aiud  gave  it  the  name  oi  Scotia  minor. 
In  his  reign,  St.  Patrick  was  brought  a  captive  to  Ireland. 
About  this  period,  as  Christianity  encreased  in   Ireland,  the 


*  This  is  a  fine  old  poem,  and  I  regret  having  been  disappointed  in  my  inten- 
tion of  including  it  in  this  collection.  It  contains  some  passages  of  great  force 
and  beauty,  bopb  A  rupe<^dl<^n  <<^\l  5<<ch  C[t^15  "  The  waves  loud 
roaring  on  the  shore,"  is  a  happy  assimilation  of  the  sound  to  the  sense.     The 

distich    'Yu<^ill   n^ch    ycoilcib   iieoill  iieimhe,    21    rli|ieoiTi 

<^l|l  <^  cr<^ippib]ie,  "  A  wonder  that  the  heavens  were  not  rent,  by 
the  shoutings  of  the  multitude,"  is  truly  poetic.  The  heroes  contend  hke 
Achilles  and  Agamemnon. — After  Core's  declaration  that  he  would  not  forego 
his  claim  to  the  Sovereignty,  Xial,  without  vouchsafing  a  reply,  commands  im- 
mediate preparation  for  war.  "^<^  C<^dl<^  6o  Clip  <^niÁch,  "  Pour  forth 
the  battalions,"  (a  metaphor  taken  from  letting  sheep  loose  out  of  a  pen,)  is  not 
unworthy  of  Houiur.     Torna  lived  upwards  of  1400  years  ago. 
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salutation,  '^lon  6'i<^  6huic,  "  One  God  to  you,"  became 
general  among  the  people.  It  was  at  first  used  interrogatively 
by  the  new  convert,  towards  his  pagan  neighliour,  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  latter  had  embraced  tlie  Christian  faith,  and 
admitted  only  the  one  true  God,  but  it  was  afterwards  under- 
stood as  a  pious  wish  for  his  conversion.  It  is  a  curious  fact, 
that  the  same  salutation  has  continued  in  use  to  the  present 
day,  a  period  of  upwards  of  1400  years,  in  many  parts  of 
Ireland,  although  the  original  meaning  is  forgoltf  ii. 


REMAINS  OF  THE  PAGAN  BARDS. 

Although  I  have  commenced  this  part  of  the  present  work, 
with  a  poem  of  one  of  the  last  of  our  pagan  bards,  it  was  not 
for  want  of  others  of  a  much  earlier  date,  some  of  which  I  shall 
now  proceed  to  lay  before  the  reader.  These  consist  of  a  few 
short  odes,  attributed  to  Amergin,  the  son,  and  Lvgad,  the 
nephew,  of  Milesius,  who  lived  about  one  thousand  years  before 
the  Christian  era;  to  Royne  the  poetic,  who  preceded  it  by 
four  centuries;  and  Ferceirtre,  who  lived  shortly  before  it. 
Although  in  the  last  sentence  the  word  "  attributed"  has  been 
used,  out  of  respect  for  the  antiquarian  scruples  of  some  readers, 
yet  the  writer  is  himself  firmly  convinced  of  the  antiquity  of 
these  poems,  and  that  they  have  been  composed  by  the  bards 
whose  names  they  bear.  To  this  conclusion  he  has  arrived, 
after  a  scrupulous  investigation  of  the  language  and  contents  of 
our  earliest  records,  aided  by  whatever  external  evidence  could 
be  found  to  bear  on  the  subject;  and  he  has  no  doubt,  but  that 
a  similar  investigation,  by  any  unprejudiced  mind,  would  lead  to 
a  similar  conclusion.  Here,  the  historical  sceptic  would  do  well 
to  consider  what  Spenser  and  Camden,  no  friends,  by  the  way, 
of  the  Irish,  say  of  their  remote  origin.  The  latter  ascribes  it 
to  the  very  beginning  of  time,  and  his  opinion  is  supported  by 
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the  investigations  of  the  ablest  modern  antiquaries.  But  what, 
if  Ireland  were  yet  proved  to  be  a  fragment  of  the  famous 
Atlantis  of  antiquity.  We  know  that  **  where  the  Atlantic 
rolls  wide  Continents  have  bloomed."  Some  scattered  tradi- 
tions amcjng  the  Irish  are  otherwise  inexplicable.  The  geogra- 
phical projection  of  the  Island,  its  whole  line  of  precipitous 
coast,  from  the  Giant's  Causeway,  westward,  to  the  scattered 
islets  on  the  South  of  Munster,  afford  undeniable  proofs  of  some 
great  convulsion  of  nature,  at  an  early  period  of  the  world. 
Hence,  Whitehurst  was  of  opinion,  that  the  celebrated  conti- 
nent alluded  to,  extended  from  Ireland,  and  the  Azores,  to  the 
shores  of  America.  If  our  ancient  records  were  collected  and 
published,  much  additional  assistance  might  be  derived  by  the 
learned,  towards  elucidating  this,  and  many  other  points  of 
primary  importance  to  the  early  history  of  Europe. — To  return, 
however,  from  this  digression. 

The  following  poems  are  taken  from  the  Leabhar  Ghabhaltus, 
or  **  Book  of  Invasions,"  an  old  historical  record,  of  which  a 
copy,  traimci'ibed  in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  from 
one  of  an  earlier  date,  now  remains  in  the  Buckingham  library, 
at  Stowe. — See  O'Conor's  catalogue  of  the  Irish  MSS.  there 
preserved,— They  are  written  chiefly  in  the  Bearla  Feni,  or 
Fenian  dialect.  The  language  is  so  obsolete,  that  it  cannot  be 
understood  without  a  gloss ;  and  even  the  gloss  itself  is  fre- 
quently so  obscure,  as  to  be  equally  difficult  with  the  text. 
The  old  glossaries  of  these  ancient  dialects  are  lost,  or  lie  hid- 
den in  foreign  libraries ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the 
want  of  them  has  prevented  our  linguists  and  antiquaries  from 
illustrating  and  publishing  many  valuable  manuscripts ;  and, 
amongst  others,  the  following  ancient  fragments.  It  is  not 
intended  here,  to  accompany  these  poems  with  translations, 
which  would  necessarily  require  explanations  too  copious  for 
my  present  limits.  1  must,  therefore,  be  content,  as  in  other 
instances,  with  merely  preserving  the  originals. 

The  first  poem,  by  Amergin,  was  composed  while   he   was 
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coasting  on  the  shores  of  Ireland.  It  is  in  Conaclon  verse, 
accompanied  by  a  gloss,  and  evidently  appears  to  have  been 
sung  to  music.  It  bears  every  mark  of  the  highest  antiquity. 
The  bard  intimates  that  he  and  his  companions,  sailing  on  the 
clear  sea,  approached  the  land  of  Erin. — He  praises  the  appear- 
ance of  the  country  as  he  passes  along — its  fruitful  extensive 
heights  —  extensive  dropping  woods — showery  cascade-like 
rivers— overflowing  lakes,  and  innumerable  springs ;  and  na- 
turally wishes  that  it  may  prove  to  them  a  country  of  peace 
and  delights,  &:c.  This  was  esteemed  an  ancient  poem  in  the 
ninth  century. 

'2liliu  ^6x^^  n-€i]ie<^rm  '^ — €[1  m<^c  mhuiit  Tnodi<^ch  ^ — 
|71odi<^ch  yli<^bh  y[te<<^ch<^ch — y|ie<^cliAc}i  coill  ciocbdch  ^ — 
Cioch<^cb  Abb  eAv<^cb  ^ — €<^r<^cb  loch  lionmb<^|i  ^ — 
lionmbAii  c<^na  ciO|tp<^ — Ciopp<^  cu<^di  <^ondcb  ^ — 
'2lon<^cb  pi5b  Ce<<vmb|i<^cb — Ce<^tTibop  cop  cu<^chA^ — 
Cu<^cb<^  ni<^c  |71ileA6b  ^ — mile  lon5  libbe<^pn' — 


Simiiy. 

*5^^1i^<^^^5  "|p^<^^<^^n  Ti<^  b-€ipe<^nn  60  pochc<^iTi  bumn. — 
^  niuinnp  <^c<^  <^5  eipim  no  <^5  m<^pcui5be<^cbc  <^ip  An  nimp 
rnbopcbopchAisbjno  AipAn  AbbbbAlrnbuip. — '^'^lip  yeApnAbb 
A5uy  Aip  YpeAcbnu5bA6b  Aip  A  yleibbnbb,  Aip  A  T-peAcbAibli 
A5uy  Aip  A  ccoillcibb  Aip  A  m-bib  ceAcbA. — ^  5<^  bAibbnibb 
<^5'^T  5^  beAyAibb. — *  fcA  locbA  lionmbApA. — *"  6a  biomAb 
ciobpAb,  no  Aip  diuldiuibb  ciobpAb. — 50  pAibli  AonAdi  no 
AoibbneAy. — ^  5^  pAibb  pi5b  uAinn  -pern  A  CceAnibpA. — 
•^Isuf  50  iri'bA  b-i  bu)*  cuAdi  b'Ap  n-iomAb  pio5b. — ^"^^ 
mAbb  ^ol^W  »^'c  |71ileAbb  pp  cuAcbA. — '€ipe  <<^pblon5. — 
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Lib]ie<^|in  A|t6  Cifte  ^ — €ipe  <^|ib  6iclile<^y  ' — 
&ic]ie<^6<^l  \\o  5li<^ocli  ^ — ]io  5<^oy  hán  bpeiye" — 
bpeiv  bAn  bu<^i5line — biiAi5bne  be  (^blibliM  €ipe  " — 
€ipe  Cipe<\mhoTi  oficiiy  p — i|t  eibliiop  Ailpoy, 

The  next  poem,  or  Rithairee,  by  Amerrjin,  was  composed  on 
his  landing  at  Inver-Colpa,  near  tlie  present  town  of  Droghoda  — 

•^Ini  5Aocb  1  niuip — Am  conn  cpeAcli<^n — 

•^Im  ipuAini  in<^p — <^in  6<^Tnh  xez^\l — 

21m  ye5b  <^ille — ós.m  6ep  5péine — 

'2lni  c<^oin  lubb(^ — ^m  ucpc  5Aille — 

7Ur\  e.  0.  1  linnib]i — <^ni  loch  i  ni<^i5li — 

'2l]n  bpi5b  b<^n<^ — <^m  5<^i  lA  yoMib — "peAp  ay  ve<^chc<^ — 

llni  b<^e  beMbhu]*  6o  chnin  cornii — coicbe  nob  5le<^n  clocb<^it 

yleibbe — 
Cid  bii  1  luibli  ipinne  5péme — 
Ci<^  ye<^chc  pecbc  yicb  5<^n  eccld — 
Cif  nonbo5b  bu<<.p  ce<^clip<^cb  nblibbe-— 
C^6.  b<^o^^  c^^  be^  beM)huy  ^<^obbp\  <^nbionn — 
Inbionn  Aile<^i',  e<^ince  bic<^n  codilAcbc — 


^  libbe<^pn  in<^c  tN^ile<^b1i  le  c<<ipponili  mnze.  — '  <^bbbb<^l 
plu)*b<^,  noiy  bi<^c<^. — "^  lln  c-<<vipcbe^,b<^l  po  5b<^odi-7'<^  bo 
bbé<^n<^nib. — "  5^^^^^^^  ^^^<^  5<^obÁ  bpeiy. — °  bu<^i3bne 
bbmnn  pochc<^ni  5U1*  <^n  i-<^op-ninAoi  Cipe  Aibbi-e^^ch. — 
p  5i^'ie<^^^  Cipembon  <^3Uf  €ibbiop. 
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6Aile<^V  pe<^6li<<v  pobliAil  cobhlAcb — c<^cli<^in  <^iUe — 
*2lilip61ie  x^e\x  coinie<^r  c<^ince — 5<^oc]i  ^m  5<^odi  i  iiniift — 
C<^c}i<^iii  i<^]i<^mh  60  coi-cc<^l  eyec  1  n-inbe<^poibli — 
.<^ircc<^cb  m{^^\^  Tnorh<^cb   ct]i — ConiAibbin   ne|*cc  i<^i*cc  ^0 

cuiMTi  ]ie<^cb<^ibb — 
Cn  V<^iii5  cpu<^ibb  c<^Y<^i|t  ^bionii — ce<^b<^ibb   i<^cli  le<^cb<^Ti 

inil  pope — 
2\  cl<^oi6b5  coTn<^ibbin  neycc  i<^YC<^cb  muiji,  i<^)-cc<^cb. 

The  third  poem  is  by  Lugad,  the  son  of  Ith,  and  contempo- 
rary of  Amergin.  In  the  old  copy  of  the  book  of  Invasions  at 
Stowe,  Lvgad  is  called  Céb  l<^ib  b-Cp.  The  first,  or  pri- 
maeval bard  of  Erin.  He  delivered  these  verses  on  the  loss 
of  his  vrife,  Fial,  vi'ho  died  through  excess  of  shame,  for 
having  been  seen  naked  while  bathing.  The  bard  represents 
himself  as  seated  on  a  cold  and  stormy  beach,   overwhelmed 

with   great    sorrow ;    for  a  woman   died — Fial  her  name a 

beauteous  flower — being  unveiled,  she  saw  a  hero  on  the  shore 
— great  and  oppressive  was  her  death  to  her  husband— The 
river  Fial  in  Munster,  where  the  event  occurred,  still  bears  her 
name.     The  language  of  this  poem  is  most  ancient. 

Yui6be<^m  yonn  ^op  T^^^i  cp<^cbc — 

<^iTibbcbe<^cb  ):u<^cbc  * — 

Cjiiocb  v^r  ^^^  ^^^^  <^bbbb<^l  e<^cbc — 
e<^cbc  bom  puAcbc — 


bin  ^iK^clic  op|i<^  6  (^inbbrliine  nA  z\\^^h<<^. 
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2Ux  néibhiDi  bbuibli  <^b  b<<vc]i  be<^Ti — 
^}6X  6. 1i-<^inni  "ppiy  Tn<^6h  ne<^Tyili — 

2lb}ibh<^l  ecc  ecc  bom  ]iu<^cbc — 

C|iu<^ibb  pom  c1il<^ibh.'^ — 

^lochc  <^  -piji  <^[t  po  fhil — 

pu  po  yuiMi. 

The  following  is  another  venerable  fragment  of  antiquity, 
composed  by  Royne  Jile,  or  the  bard,  son  of  Ugaine  Mor, 
monarch  of  Ireland,  who  flourished  about  four  centuries  before 
the  Christian  era.  lie  briefly  describes  the  progress  of  the 
Gatl,  from  Egypt,  through  Scythia  and  Spain,  to  Ireland;  the 
division  of  the  island  among  them,  and  the  names  of  their 
leaders.— 

IX  mhic  ll5<^iTie  co  f<^cb — bo  pay  Cipnm  in3<^bh. 
'2lb<^iTi  pu<^ibb  p*e  pepb<^b<^p  Ycick^  yc^iclipc 
yiu<^i5b  pi  ye^^riAip  fiechc<^cop  Ciccipc  A  nbiobhAbh 
Cinscpi)"  conopc  oU<^pbbAip  bebb<<.iy  muip  pobb<^ip 
]1ep]*<^c  pe  puibblio]*  l<^  yio.  \[o  'pecbc<^ibh  ):on<^Tr 
^lul  Ycor<^  combe<^pc  <^p  nAidipe  Amm  5Abby<^c  5<^oibhil 
]1.edn]*  Ycoc  comb<^mTri  Q\m  ni5bm  'pcp<^mi7i  pe]tb<^c<^p 
7lmbpui5e  m<^ibhib  50  Ycind  cmnpc  ci<^nn  cocc,  cl<<.nn<^ 


^  llijt  <^  p<^ibb  bi)'e<^cb  A5  cémmiU5b<^bb. — *=  ]le  x^^\^- 
bb<^chc  <^ri  cpem-pbip  b'-pbc^icpn  of  <^ti  bb-ipe<^p<^nn  n-5l<^n. — 
^  Clobb  no  cocb<^ilc  bo  cb<^bb<^ipc  y:o\i  A  bbpi. 
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^iLil  ^x  4^<^onb}i<^il  b<^6<^ít  occ  5<^l<^iiib  5í>íi<^iT  ^^'^  ^emc^in 
Cl<^iy  CO  l)eicci|ic  <^mb<^i  ^eccinebuy  b<<v  ):o|i<^inm  yi^u. 
y\i}  5<^'^<^^^^  5<^bh<^)'  cle<^iTihri<^i'  ^eccinebuy  boi  Ycoc<^ 
'Zlcc  -fcoich  chmel  c<^omchl<^i]*  <^iTiTn  u<^i6.  bpo5yÁc  f e<^ch 

yo  6 on  yejic  pji  <^ititti  yiec]ii:<^c<^|i  CA^-p.  <^  ccoimpdi 

llidi    6onn  <^ipe<^ch    <^inihift5in   €nn}nja   Ijt  <^on    colpcb<^ 

€ipeAmli  on 
C]t<^nn<^n  oc  ni<^c<^  5^^<^i^^  5<^bliy<<^iy  midbb  mil.  indic 
|71il.  ni<^inich  6.  ce<^nih<^  cinyic  Yobh<^ilpc  yc<^):^<^ 
y^\l  yiel  |:illyic  "pobbc^ilpc  Cip.  <^n  b\ 
ye  yedlbb  Y<^e5bl<^nn<^cb  y^  ye^e  yii\\.  ipene<^cli<^iY 
y\i^X  ^^^^^  V^5^^  ^ocinuijic  nie<^]*<^  mc^oin  <^Tn<^ic. 


The  next  noted  bard  before  the  era  of  redemption,  whose 
works  have  descended  to  our  time,  is  Ferceirtne.  He  sung,  in 
the  following  poem,  of  Ollamh  Fodhla,  the  monarch  and  lawgiver 
of  the  Irish,  whom  he  describes  as  valiant  in  battle ;  as  having 
founded  the  inujt  n'  oUArnli,  or  college  of  the  learned ;  and 
instituted  the  Feis  of  Tarah  ;  and  that  he  ruled  in  peace  and 
glory,  for  forty  years,  as  sole  monarch  of  Ireland.  This  poem 
also  gives  an  account  of  six  succeeding  rulers  of  his  race,  and 
explains  the  origin  of  the  names  of  the  great  territorial  divisions 
of  Ireland.     It  is  highly  prized  by  Irish  antiquaries. 


Oll<^mh  ):obbl<^  'peocb<^i|i  5<^l — bo  |io  p<^inn  inú|t  n*oUAinb — 
C.n<^   ]n5h    |tu<^nnb    50    p<^ch — l<^y    6.    n-be<^pn<^bb   '^e:^y 
Ce<^Tnb]i<^cb — 
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Ce<<.diii<^chA  bli<^bli<^i]i  bl<^b}i  binn — boi  'ti  \  <<^]\b]\^•^h  >v|t 

Cifimii — 
CoTi<<.bh  u<<.ib]i  }^]\^  i'Áoi|ie  yoTi — 5<^bliy<^- 111.  Air.iiinui5h<^b]i 
5<^blif<^  Xe  \l^  \^em^  50  ti-5<^i1 — i^o]i  Cipiini  0  011<<.nih<^in — 
Ce<<wu1i|idc]i<^  A|t  ce<^b  <^chc  rjti  c]t<^ — 111  c1iubhch<^ib]i  ne<^cli 

^k^cIk^  OiUioU  <^|t]i   3dcdi  ]\ox  s^bli — ^^uy  An  bA6hbh 

Uoch  be<<.|in5hÁl— 
bA  h-OUAnili  <^i|ibe  5Ach  <^il — wAc  ]:e^•^h   ^i<^cbd  ^ionn- 

1'Coch<^i5b — 
Ui^iyle  5<^cli  pi   [iio5bbli<^  A  blijiedcli — b]\  ylncl  |/liile<^bh 

Ti<^  iiioiji  cbpe<^cli — 
|/cp    chlAiiTi    ]1ubli|i<<.ibbe    ]\Abh    n-^le — cu[iAMi<^    cpob]i<^ 

cp<^obli[ui<^iblie — 
7ÍX  <<.ionAbb  uAiU  per  5bdbb— A  yeAbb  ci]ine<<.bb  01Uiiib<<.n 
l<^bbp<^6b   loinji-eAcb   Icp   6.  Ifon — ]io   opr    Cobbrb<^cli    <^ 

iibionn  pi 05b — 
50  ]-lu<^i5b  lÁi5hne<^cb  cAp  Unn  lip — bibli  pc  ]i<^iniii/n5br]n 

l<^i3ben — 
Cocb<^ibb    |/imio   mo  5<^c]i   ni-bpeii* — pi  Cipioiin  m^c  \/o 

^eibbiT — 
liy    iK^ibb    Aiiini    |/unih<<.n    ceiniih<^ip  —  6,mm    UlAbb    c 

01Unib<<viri. 


These  hitherto  unpublished  fragments,    are  considered  as  de- 
cisive evidence  of  the  early  cultivation  of  letters,  and  the  poetic 
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art  in  Ireland.  Aware,  however,  that  many  objections  might 
be  raised  against  this  extreme  antiquity,  the  various  proofs 
commonly  adduced  in  support  of  it  by  Irish  writers,  have  been 
carefully  examined,  and  the  result  was,  the  most  firm  convic- 
tion of  its  reality.  The  poems  themselves  are  preserved  in 
grave  historical  treatises,  many  centuries  old.  They  are  found 
preceded  by  the  names,  and  some  short  notices,  of  the  several 
Fileas,  to  whom  they  are  attributed.  Their  language  is  obso- 
lete, and  their  idioms  antiquated.  Both  are  evidently  of  the 
earliest  ages  —  certainly  very  different  from  those  of  any  com- 
position of  the  last  thousand  years.  According,  therefore,  to 
the  strictest  rules  of  historic  evidence,  their  antiquity  must  be 
allowed.  Indeed  it  would  require  more  than  even  the  scep- 
ticism of  my  old  iriend.  Doctor  Ledwich,  to  resist  the  proofs  of 
their  authenticity. 

Eut  the  following  extract  from  the  Book  of  Lee  an,  will  be 
found  to  refer  even  to  an  earlier  period,  and  to  contain,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  something  of  the  mythology  of  the  Dedanites, 
who  possessed  this  island  before  their  invading  conquerors, 
since  known  by  the  name  of  Milesians. 


"  l3<^c<^p  ^6<h  n^  cpi  6e(^-b<^n<^]iu  on  {^liiTnTiijhcbep 
ru<^di<^  5e6<^Ti<<.;i6,  (eAbhon)  z\u  nnc  bpeiy-)'  mlnc€l<^di<^in, 
cpK^lL,  <^5U]*  bpiAri,  <^5U]*  Cec — <^5uy  l)pi<^n,  <^5UV  liic1i<^p 
<^5uy  luch<^itb<^  cpi  nnc  Cuipenb. — b<^c<^|t  ^6.b  \\6.  rpi 
6pui6b  on  {^iTiiTiTnsbcliep  cudch<^  be  bc^iK^nb — ]l<^p  A5uy 
bpocc  <^5uir  pobb  <^  cpi  bjaindi. — y\\  ^'5^'^y  >'ccnunpc  <^5Uf 
eoliiy  <^  rpi  n-oibe. — 6ubh  <^5uy  bobiip  <^5uv  boipce  6.  cpi 
6eo5buipij  (e<^6bon)  Y<^ich  ^"^yxy  lop  <^5UV  Innibli  6.  z\i\ 
ponn<^ipe. — ^^eidi  <^5uv  pofc  <^5Uf  p<^bh<^pcc  6.  cpi  6epc<^iMi. 
— C<^ilcc  <^5uy  cperi  <^5ui'  cpeyy  <^  cfii  5iU<^i. — 'ZldK^c  A5Uf 
z2 
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5<^edi  <^5ur  T^^^i^  ^  ^t^i  5Abji<^. — 7licc  <^3ur  c<^i5li  <^suy 
C<^ipchell  <<  cpi  choin. — Ceol  <^5uv  binn  <^5lit  cecbinii  <^ 
citi  c|iuin|ii. — 5^^  ^5^T  5^<^^  <^5^X  5^^^  ^  ^í"  cip|t<<.c<^.— 

^{^iTie  A5UY  Yub<^  A  cpi  muiTne. — Cimi<^  ^511^  yez  ^^uy 
)-<^nili<^il  <^  rpi  cii^ich. — [71  ell  ^-^ay  ceici  <^5uv  |toch<^in  x\ 
cpi  niin5]n-cluic]n. — '2line  <^5uy  inbinliur  <^5uif  biiu5<^r  A 
cpi  bjtunnni.  C<^in  A5U1*  Al<^i5li  A5UV  iiocb<^in  A  cjii 
Ti-bmne. — Oc<^t  ^T  '<^^  P*^  ^^P^T  CA^b  Tnin5bi-cuiiiebb  v^jt 
'poinb<^]ic<^ibh-"* — Book  of  Lee  an,  p,  11,  co/.  1. 

As  European  discoveries  extended  in  the  East,  several 
ancient  monuments  have  come  to  light,  which  corroborate  many 
parts  of  our  early  history.  Even  so  near  us  as  Sicily,  a  Phe- 
nician  Inscription  has  lately  been  found,  which  is  said  to  record 
a  great  famine  iu  Canaan,  and  the  expatriation  of  a  numerous 
body  of  the  people,  who  established  themselves  in  the  dominion 
of  an  Atlantic  prince,  about  2000  years  before  the  Christian 


*  These  were  the  three  Dedanites,  (or  divinities  of  Danann,)  from  whom  the 
Tualha  De  Danann  take  their  name,  viz:  the  three  sons  of  Brass,  the  son  of 
Elathain,  Triall,  and  Brian,  and  Get — and  Brian  and  Juchar  and  Jucharba 
were  the  three  sons  of  Tuirend. — Rapine,  Theft,  and  Robbery,  were  their  three 
concubines. — Knowledge,  Inquisitive  Research,  and  Science,  their  three  instruc- 
tors.— Blackness,  Obscurity,  and  Darkness,  their  three  Cup-bearers, — Satiety, 
Sufficiency,  and  Impletion,  their  three  Apportioners. — Vision,  Eye  or  Percep- 
tion, and  Sight,  their  three  Spies. — Strength,  Robustness,  and  Vigor,  their  three 
Servants. — Storm,  Wind,  and  Breeze,  their  three  Horses — Indagation,  Pursuit, 
and  Active  Swiftness,  their  three  Hounds. — Music,  Melody,  and  Harmony  of 
Strings,  their  three  Harpers. — Purity,  Cleanness,  and  Neatness,  their  three 
Wells. — Wish,  Selection,  and  Choice,  their  three  Delights. — Peace,  Pleasure, 
and  Mirth,  their  three  Nurses. — Equality,  Identity,  and  Similarity,  their  three 
Cups. — Eminence,  Fair-hill,  and  Rising-ground,  their  three  places  of  Conven- 
tion.— Riches,  Treasure,  and  Possession,  their  three  Hills. — Fairness,  Beauty, 
and  Extreme  Mildness,  tlieir  three  Mounts.     (Dunes,)  &c. 
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era.  It  is  probable  that  this  inscription,  when  decyphered, 
may  be  found  to  correspond  with  the  Irish  accounts  of  some  of 
our  early  invaders. 


1  DALLAN  FORGAILL'S  ODE  TO  AODH,  SON 
OF  DUACH.— A.  D.  580. 

This,  and  the  two  poems  which  immediately  follow  it  in  the 
text,  are  compositions  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries  of 
Christianity.  Dalian  the  author  of  the  present  ode,  died, 
according  to  Tigernach,  in  a.  D.  597.  Colgan  informs  us, 
that  he  '*  flourished  in  580,  and  that  he  was  better  acquainted 
with  the  antiquities  of  his  native  country  than  any  other  writer 
of  his  time.  He  wrote  in  the  antiquated  language  some  works, 
which,  in  these  latter  ages,  cannot  be  easily  understood  even 
by  the  best  informed  in  Irish.  Hence,  it  is,  that  the  antiqua- 
ries of  later  times  have  illustrated  them  with  copious  glossaries, 
and  have  been  accustomed  to  expound  them  in  the  antiquarian 
schools,  as  precious  monuments  of  the  ancient  idiom  and  anti- 
quities of  Ireland.  Dalian's  principal  poem  is  in  honor  of  >S^. 
Columba,  and  was  written  before  that  Saint  had  departed  from 
the  Synod  oi  Dromceat  in  Ulster,  in  596.  It  is  entitled  Amhra 
Columchille.  I  have  a  copy  of  it,  well  written,  but  intelligible 
to  very  few."  —Thus  for  Colgan. — Many  of  Dalian's  works, 
known  to  have  been  extant  in  the  days  of  that  learned  writer, 
(1647,)  are  now  supposed  to  be  lost.  The  Amhra,  or  poem  in 
Eulogy  of  Colum-Celle,  is,  however,  safe,  and  the  poems  in 
the  text  are  preserved  in  a  curious  old  tract,  entitled  "  The 
Reformation  of  the  Bards,"  and  were  produced  on  the  follow- 
ing occasion. —^oc?/i,  Hugh,  the  son  of  Duach  the  black,  king 
of  Orgial,  was  possessed  of  a  famous  shield,  called  DubhgioUa, 
which  was  the  pride  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  envy  of  his  neigh- 
bours, and  seems  to  have   been  gifted  with  as  many  virtues  as 
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that  of  the  renowned  Grecian  hero.  This  shield  was  long- 
coveted  by  Aodh  Fion,  or  the  fair,  Prince  of  BreifnCy  and  after 
many  solicitations  and  promises,  he  prevailed  on  our  bard, 
Dalian,  to  go  to  Orgial,  and  endeavour  to  obtain  it  for  him  ; 
for  so  great  was  the  influence  of  the  bards,  at  that  time,  that 
few  durst  venture  to  refuse  any  request  of  theirs,  however  un- 
reasonable. Dalian,  having  undertaken  the  task,  went,  attended 
by  a  retinue  of  fifty  bards,  to  the  Du7i,  or  mansion  of  the  son 
of  Duach,  where  he  delivered  the  two  odes  in  our  text.  He 
failed,  however,  in  his  design.  **  Your  poem  is  good,"  replied 
Aodh,  *'  and  1  wili  reward  thee  with  gold  and  silver  and  precious 
gems  :  stately  steeds  and  cattle  will  I  likewise  give,  but  not 
the  shield,  that  thou  canst  not  have."  After  this  determined 
refusal,  Dalian  departed,  threatening  to  inflict  the  dreaded 
vengeance.  ''  I  will,"  says  he,  "  satirize  the  king,  and  make 
his  name  odious,  throughout  the  wide  extended  regions  of 
Alba  and  Ireland.*  Of  the  bard's  poetic  powers,  to  carry  this 
threat  into  execution,  the  specimens  which  have  descended  to 


*  Bardic  insolence  at  this  period,  knew  no  bounds.  O' Donnellus,  in  his  life 
of  Columba,  mentions,  that  on  one  occasion,  they  tlirealened,  in  a  body,  to 
Satirize  that  Saint,  for  not  giving  them  presents  at  a  lime  when  he  had  nothing 
to  bestow. — See  Smith's  excellent  History  of  Columba,  p.  93. — Our  general  His- 
tory informs  us,  that  the  poetic  tribe  was,  soon  after  this  period,  "  reformed," 
yet,  much  of  the  old  leaven  remained.  To  the  present  day,  the  rural  Irish 
dread  nothing  so  much  as  the  satirical  severity  of  their  bards.  Blany  a  man, 
who  would  kindle  into  rage  at  the  sight  of  an  armed  foe,  will  be  found  to  trem- 
ble at  the  thought  of  offending  a  rymer.  One  of  the  latter  1  have  seen  :  his 
name  was  Brenan,  and  though  he  might  not  be  called  "  a  fellow  of  infinite 
jest,  of  most  excellent  fancy,"  yet  he  was  a  ready  versifier  in  his  native  tongue, 
and  had  wit  enough  to  keep  two  large  districts  in  the  West  of  Ireland,  for  many 
years  amused  by  his  rural  songs  and  in  dread  of  his  broad  local  satire.  He 
bore  some  faint  resemblance  to  the  ancient  bards.  He  knew  no  settled  residence. 
Whatever  house  he  chose  to  stop  at,  and  he  seldom  selected  the  poorest,  became 
his  home  during  the  time  of  his  stay.  Generally  welcomed  with  pretended, 
though  often  with  real  sincerity  ;  the  best  bed,  and  place  at  table  were  always  at 
his  service.  Thus  he  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  feared  for  his  satirical  powers, 
but  respected  for  his  virtues.  He  has  left  behind  some  songs  and  sarcastic 
verses,  but  none  of  them  above  mediocrity. 
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us,  leave  very  little  room  to  doubt.     A  stanza  of  his,  on   the 
death  of  Colurnkill,  A.  D.  594,  is  quoted  by  the  Four  Masters. 

^X  lei5lief  le5li<^  3(^n  le|*, 
ly  6e6]i<^il  ^-niep^  pe  yinuAiy, 
Ix  <^bb|i<ln  jte  cjiuic  5<^n  ceiy, 

The  Leech's  drug  that's  sanative  no  more ; 
The  bone  that's  marrowless — whose  strength  is  o'er; 
The  harp  that  thrills  not  to  one  answering  breast : 
Such  are  we  since  he  fell  — our  noblest! — best! — 

Adamnan  in  his  valuable  life  of  Columba,  apud  Messingham, 
Parisiis,  1624,  relates,  of  the  poet  Cronan,  A.  D.  560,  that  he 
sung  verses  according  to  the  manner  of  his  art,  *'  ex  more 
suae  artis  carraina  modulabiliter  cantabat."  Doctor  O'Conor 
remarks  that  '*  Irish  poems  of  the  seventh  century,  yet 
extant,  aftbrd  internal  evidence  that  their  construction  is  founded 
on  the  traditional  Rhythmical  Songs  of  the  Pagan  Bards. 
Their  metre  and  their  jingle  are  national.  They  follow  a  long 
established  practice,  well  known  to  the  bards  of  former  times 
Well  might  this  indefatigable  and  truly  learned  antiquarian 
ask,  *•  What  northern  nation  of  Europe  can  compare  with 
these  in  point  of  antiquity  ?" — Ej).  Nunc.  p.  20. 


DALLAN'S  ODE   TO  DUBHGHIOLLA,  THE 
SHIELD  OF  AODH. 

From  this  ode  it  appears  that  the  Irish  gave  names  to  their 
warlike  weapons.  In  the  fine  old  historical  romance — '*  The 
death  of  the  children  of  Usuach,^'  Conor,  king  of  Ulster,  thus 
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describes  his  arms. — ''  The  ocean,  the  victorious,  the  cast,  and 
the  blue  green  blade;"  that  is,  my  shield  and  my  two  javelins, 
and  my  broad  sword — See  the  Transactions  of  the  Gaelic  Society, 
Dublin,  1808,  p.  95,  for  that  ancient  piece,  as  translated 
by  the  late  ingenious  Theophilus  O 'Flanagan. — The  ancient 
Britons  took  a  particular  pride  in  adorning  their  swords.  The 
Goths  as  well  as  the  Saracens  gave  them  names.  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  says,  that  the  ancient  Scythians  even  went  so 
far  as  to  worship  a  sword.  Their  country  was  called  by  the 
Irish   Ycici<^   yc1<^di-5loin,  Scythia  of  polished  shields. 


1  SEANCHAN'S  LAMENT  OVER  DALLAN, 

A.  D.  597. 

Seanchan  Torpest,  a  Conaught  poet,  succeeded  Dalian  as 
chief  of  the  bards  ;  and  sung  this  funeral  hymn  over  the  mortal 
remains  of  his  celebrated  predecessor.  He  survived  him  many 
years,  and  chiefly  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Guaire  the  Mu- 
nificent, king  of  Conaught,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century. 
These  verses  have  been  selected,  as  they  present  a  fine  speci- 
men of  the  poetic  powers  of  the  bard.  The  tiiird  and  fourth 
stanzas  in  particular,  have  been  much  admired.  An  historical 
poem  by  Seanchan  is  preserved  in  the  Book  of  Lecan,  fo.  17. 


1  KINCORA,  OR  MAC  LIAG'S  LAMENT, 

A.  D.    1015. 

Kincora,  the  palace  of  our  patriot  monarch,  Brian  Boril,  is 
here  described,  in  its  deserted  state,  after  the  fall  of  its  distin- 
guished owner,  at  the  famous  battle  of  Clontarf,  in  1014.  It 
was  situate  on  the  banks  of  the  Shannon,  near  Killaloo,  in  the 
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present  county  of  Clare.  Mr.  Dutton,  in  his  statistical  survey 
of  that  county  mentions,  that  "  all  traces  of  this  palace  are 
almost  obliterated  by  planting,  levelling  and  other  improve- 
ments ;  and  thus  one  of  the  most  interesting  antiquities  of  Ireland 
has  been  spoiled  by  modern  taste." — Former  vt^riters  abound 
with  descriptions  of  the  ancient  splendour  of  Kincora. 

Mac  Liag,  the  author  of  the  present  pathetic  poem,  v^^as 
doctor,  or  professor,  '2lp6  Oll<^mh,  of  Ireland,  in  Brian's  time. 
He  also  became  secretary,  or  private  scribe  to  that  prince,  and 
afterwards  compiled  his  life. — See  Mac  Curtin,  214,  217. — 
O^Halloran,  i.  148. — Nicholson's  Irish  Historical  Library, — 
and  O'Conor^s  Rerum  Hib,  Scriptores,  Vol.  I.  Elenehus,  ii.  7. 
— He  did  not  long  survive  his  royal  master,  having  died, 
according  to  the  annals  of  the  Tour  Masters,  in  the  year  1015. 
He  was  author  of  many  valuable  works  in  prose  and  verse, 
some  of  which  have  descended  to  our  times.  The  principal  of 
these  are,  his  life  of  Brian ;  an  historical  treatise,  intituled, 
leAbh<^]t  Oifiiy  <^5U|'  '2tnn<^l<^  <^ijt  cho5chdibh  <^5U]*  Aiji 
Ch<^cuibli  Ciiiirm — A  book  of  chronology  and  annals  on  the 
wars  and  battles  of  Ireland  ;  and  several  poems,  all  of  whichpos- 
sess  considerable  merit.  The  Leabhar  Oiris  principally  records 
the  warlike  exploits  of  Brian  Borij,  terminating  with  the  battle 
of  Clontarf,  of  which  it  gives  the  best  and  most  circumstantial 
account.  From  this  work  of  Mac  Liag,  Mr.  O'Halloran  prin- 
cipally drew  his  description  of  that  battle,  which  is  therefore, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  best  iinished  parts  of  his  history.  For  the 
sake  of  the  Irish  reader,  1  am  induced  to  transcribe  from  this 
unpublished  original,  a  few  extracts,  which  appear  to  me  to 
contain  some  highly  interesting  passages.  Their  substance  will 
be  found  in  the  history  alluded  to. 

The  treacherous  Malachie  of  Meath,  having  been  requested 
by  the  estates  of  that  province,  to  describe  the  battle  of  Clon- 
tarf, at  which  he  stood,  an  inactive  spectator !  thus  proceeds.  — 

"  ^1  h-uputd  yiJi  6  innyin,  no  b'<^icbpiv,  <^p  ye,  ^  <^chc 
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cluK^nic^ifi-ne,  <^]i  ye,  <^5uv  iio   cliui|ieiii<^|i   5opc  ufiebdK^ 

di<^ipp5li  biobh  c]iu3<^iTi7i.  '2I5UV  tii  ):<^i6e  tio  peMi  lebli 
u<^i|te,  bo  b]i<^ni<^]t  <^]i?i  pii,  <^ti  c<^n  ii<^cli  b-ciub]i|i<^6]i  iiech 
bo'ii  b<^  cb<^di  <^i-]iiie  <^|i  <^  clieile,  56  50  ni<^bli  e  Aclidip, 
no  <^  bepblipÁdii^ip,  b<^  coiiih):]io5ur  bho,  mun\  6-cu5<^6li 
<^ic1ine  á\n  6.  5luidi,  no  <^  y:]^^x  bo  bbeidi  (^156  ^lonnhe  pn 
An  c-in<^bh  <^nn  <^  7n-bi<^b]i  ye,  <^3uy  yni  <<.i|t  n<^  lindbb,  ibifi 
<^5]i<<vi6h  dpin  <^5iiy  cenn,  <^5uy  yolr,  A5uy  e6<^c]i,  60 
bbp<^en<^ibb  n<^  ):olÁ  ):oíi-6beiít3e  c<^nn5  biobb  cbu5<^nni, 
<^3in'  5^  ni<^61i  con5n<^nib  6ob'<<vil  bnn  bo  bbendnib,  ni 
):bébv<<.ni<<.iy.  Oip  bo  cen5l<<.bh  ^\\  n-<^iiin  oy  K]\  5-cenmnbb, 
bo  n<^  ):olcA  y:\bA  ylmn-hhl^^bhe  bo  |t<^nn5  cbu5<^nni,  i<^|t  nA 
6-ceyc<^6b  b'  <^|ini<^ibh  <^n  cddi<^  ^  3U11  blio  lebh  monAiji 
bbinnn  bbe<^bb  (^5  péibiÚ5h<^bh  ^]\  n-\]\m,  A5uy  A|i 
5-cp<^nn-5boile  6  cbeile  :  <^5uy  ly  be5  6.i]\  á\i  mbo  b' 
ni5n<^nib  bo'fi  nibiiincifi  bo  bin  ly  <^n  cb<^ch  yul<^n5  <^ 
YAicpn<^  5<^n  bol  <^ip  ):ol<^niuin.  "^Isuy  bo  bli<^b<^|i  (^5  cup 
An  cliAchA,  0  dip<<di  eip5be  bo'n  lo,  50  lji<^p  noin,  A5uy  50 
|tu5  An  nib  in  p  A  lon5A  uAchA,  lAp  b-ceebc  bo'ii  l<<n 
nihApA  piubA." — Leahhar  Oiris,  MS. 

The  death  of  Earl  Sitric  the  Dane,"*"  and  of  Mart  ogh,  Brian's 
princely  son,  are  thus  recorded. — 


*  The  Nori^e,  or  Danish  songs,  descriptive  of  the  sanguinary  battle  of  CVo/ifar/", 
which  was  long  after    famous  throughout    Europe,    were   published  in    Den- 
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"  06'  clioTK^iiic  |yiuficli<^6h  Yicpic  niAc  lo6<^ip,  iApl<^  Trip 
T)-o|ic  Aiji  l^ijt  OIk^IccAii*  <^5  <^  n-oiiilech,  5<^ii  luÁ6h  ceiche 
{^156,  bo  11115  Ai|i  l^[i  <^Ti  cIk^uIiA  clun5e,  <^5uv  CU5  6<<^ 
bhuille  <^  Tiein^hechc  60  Ay  <^  b1i<<  l<<ini]i,  5U|a  zhey^  6.  chenn 
A5UV  <^  c}iO'p<^  <^  n-ein^'hechc  fee.  '^Isuy  bo  c}ioTi<^ipc'2lri|i<^6h, 
irK^cCiblifiic  <^i]t  l<^|a  fc<<.lcc<^iy  <^5  <^  Ti-oiialecli^  lm5io"f  cimi5e, 
<^5iiy  0  TK^cb  ]i<^ibb  <^i|i  <^  cburnuy  <^i]tTii  b*imi\iz,  <^i|t 
)'5olc<^bb  l<^bli]i<^  <^  5blAc5  60  liibubbofiTi  A  cbloibbimb 
|toimbe  yiri  ;  yme^y  6.  l<^Tnb  cbl1  ^"^uy  c]tocbey  A  linchjiech 
z<^]i  ^  cbeiin  <^m<^cb,  5lAcuy  6.  cbloibbimb,  <^5U|*  é  -jpA'i, 
<^5uy  Iin5i6b  <^  uclic  <^ip,  0  n<<ia  b'  ei6e<^|t  leiy  <^  bhuc^l^^bb, 
5up  y<<vidi  z\ub  50  c<^lÁmb  e  :  C<^ift]i5i0]f  <^n  c-'2lnji<^6b  yin 
^5111  [71ujicb<^i6b  <^ni<^cb,  <^5uy  y<<virbey  1  Ti-'icbc<^|a  A  cbuijip 
I5  sufi  zhiur  <^n  CAdi-mlnle  fVlujicbAbb  diji  <^  inliuin  ;  <^5uy 
eip5bio)*  [71uftcb<^6b,  A311T  61- cb  en  mi]'  iii<^c  ]lÍ5li  locbl<^Tin 
<^iin  ym  ;  <^3Liy  60  inb<^ni  ^pein  50  n-6epn<^  A  ]pb<^^pbin  <^i]t 
n<^  iTib<<|i<^cb  <^5Li|'  5bu]t  ch<^icb  Cojip  Cbfiioyb." — Idem, 

But  the  circumstances  attending  the  death  of  the  gallant  old 


mark,  in  the  seventeenth  century. — See   Thermodiis   Toifmis,   Hafnice,  1679; 
also  Bartholinus ;  but  the  Irish  account  yet  remains  to  be  published  !  !     From 
these  Scaldic  Poems,  the  p]nglish  bard,  Grey,  has  taken  his  ode  of  "The  fatal 
Sisters,"  in  which  the  following  stanzas  allude  to  Sitric  and  Brian  : — 
"  Low  the  dauntless  earl  is  laid, 

Gor'd  with  many  a  gasping  wound  ; 
Fate  demands  a  nobler  head  ; 

Soon  a  king  shall  bite  the  ground. 

*'  Long  his  loss  shall  Erin  weep, 

Ne'er  again  his  likeness  see  ; 
Long  her  strains  in  sorrow  steep. 

Strains  of  immortality  !" 
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chief  himself,  and  of  the  Danish  commander  Brodar,  who  fell 
by  his  hands,  are  related  in  terms  of  peculiar  interest. — 

'^  Ob'  choiK^ipc  lí^vibín,  51IIA  l)h|ndin,  ]li5b  Ci|iiTin,  n<^ 
cddi<^  <^i]i  Ti-6ul  c]ii  Ti<^  cheile,  <^5U)*  5<^ti  <^idiTie  <^5  cechci^^i 
bibh  <^i|t  eile,  <^  bubb<^i]tc  le  bfiK^n  bul  <^^\l  ecb  :  ^i  |i<^cb<^b, 
Ajt  bfiK^ii ;  oiji  111  beo  ]i<^c]i<^b  <^y  <^7i  5-c<^di  yo,  A5uy 
imc]ii5b-p  <^5iiV  ^^  cbuib  eile  bo'n  5lnll-<^Tiii<^ibh,  <^5uv 
beijiibb  n<^  h-eich  libb,  <^5in'  inniy  mo  diiomnd-y<^  bo  fclii<^ 
(^^uy  bo  ph<^b|auic  <^i|i  m'<^ii<^ni5  <^3iiv  i>i^  cbopp  bo 
'2lpb<^-iiiAc]iA,  <^5uy  ino  bben<^c]ic  bo  fcboncb<^bb,  itk^c 
bb|ti<^iii,  cAiit  ehenn  b<<  ):ic]iib  be5  bo  bo  cb<^bhAipc  bo 
'^l[ib<^-in<^cb<^,  [le  coiy  nio  cbuijip,  <^5uy  imdii5b-p  |tonib<^b 
50  yopb  Coluini  Cille  <^  iiochr,  A511V  uA5<^ib  <^i]i  chenn  nio 
cbuijip-vi  <^  m<<v|i<^cb,  <^5hv  cioiinl<^c<^ib  é  50  6<<Tnb-li<^5 
Ch^<^^}K^^^,  <^5uy  annl<^cAib  ]*m  50  lii5bin<^ib]i  e,  ^suf 
ci5he<^bb  [/li^ol-nmiie,  in<^c  €och<^ibb,  conih<^[ibh<^bh 
P<^ccft<^ic,  A5UV  mimicifi  '2lfib<^-m<^chA  di]i  1110  chetiri  50 
n  11156  fill. 

^<^1iie  clui5<^inii,  <^ii  <^ii  5ill<^  ;  cpeb  <^n  yeoipc  b<^iiie 
i<^b  f  ^\].  bpiAn  ;  bAuie  5l<^T^5  loinriocbrA^  <^p  <^n  5iU<^. 
501U  iiA  luidnie<^cb  i<^b-y<^ri,  ^\i  l)|n<^n  ;  <^5uv  Ai]t  eip5e 
bo'n  pbe<^U  bo  bhi  y:á.^,  bo  5hl<^c  6.  cblofbhibmb  ÁmAdi 
A5uy  bo  bin  A5  ):ecb<^in  l)bfiobAip  co  ii-<^  bluiibin  cbui5e, 
^"S^iX  ni  ^*Ac<^  <<.eiibh<^U  be  5^11  eibebb,  Acbc  <^  "pbuile  <^5U"r 
6.  cboy<^.  b<^inibh  y<^ii  <^  cloibiinb  <^iTi<^cb  <^^uy  co5bbu]r  <^ 
l<<Tnb,  <^5H1'  ^^13  buiUe  bbo,  5U|t  bb<^iTi  <^  cboy  cnli  bo 
t)[tob<^ii  0  ii<^  5blmn,  <^5uv  <^  dioy  bey  6  n<^  difioisb,    C<^]il<^ 
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cu<^6h  l)li[to5<^i|i  <^  5-ceiin  bhjiK^in,  sufi  6hlu5  é  5  CU5 
bpiAn  bin  Lie  eile  <^5iiv  iTi<^pblmy  <^n  b^\iA  ^ep,  60  bin  A 
bh-ipoch<^i|t  I)li]i66<^ip5  <^5ui*  b<^inibh  A  clienn  bo  l)h|to6<^|t 
-pem  <^ifi  <<.n  uAip,  ^^ny  V'^^^n  TP^^^  ^<^T  <^^^^  P^i* 

"  (Vloji  <^n  y5él  pn  60  |inme<^6b  <^nn  pn.     bfiK^n  in<^c 
Cinneibe,  mine  lo|tc<lin  bo  mh<^|tbh<<vMi." — Idem, 

Such  is  the  interesting  narrative,  by  which  our  neglected 
native  historian  has  perpetuated  the  particulars  of  that  memo- 
rable engagement.  With  respect  to  the  style  and  language 
in  vs^hich  it  is  delivered,  1  hesitate  not  to  say,  and  the  proof  is 
before  the  reader,  that  no  nation  in  Europe  can  produce  so  old, 
and  at  the  same  time,  so  pure  and  perfect  a  specimen  of  its 
vernacular  dialect,  as  that  now  submitted  to  his  perusal  from  a 
mouldering  Irish  manuscript.  Our  bard's  poetic  productions 
are  distinguished  for  a  peculiar  ease  and  elegance  of  versifica- 
tion, and  are  pathetic  to  a  high  degree.  Some  of  them  are 
contained  in  the  Leahhar  Oiris ;  and,  with  that  work  deserve 
publication,  as  well  for  the  national  subjects  which  they  cele- 
brate, as  for  the  talents  which  they  display.  The  address  to 
Kincora  is  preserved  in  a  volume  of  Irish  poetry,  transcribed 
by  Fergal  O'Gara,  an  Augustine  Friar,  in  the  low  countries, 
about  the  year  1650,  from  the  ancient  manuscripts  carried  away 
by  the  banished  Catholic  clergy  out  of  this  kingdom.  This 
volume  was  the  property  of  the  late  John  Mac  IVamara  of 
Clare ;  and  by  his  heirs  was  presented  to  his  friend  the  writer 
hereof.  It  contains  169  poems,  all  composed  between  the 
years  423  and  1630,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  most  valuable  collec- 
tion of  Irish  poetry  extant.  A  particular  account  of  this  ines- 
timable volume  will  be  found  in  Whitelaw  and  Walsh's  History 
of  Dublin,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Gaelic  Society,  Dublin, 
1808,  and  of  the  Ibcrno-Celtic  Society,  lb.  1820.  Its  contents, 
if  published,  would  prove  most  important  to  our  history  and 
literature. 
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2    Where  are  the  golden  hilted  brands, 

That  gleamed  in  the  gallant  Dalcassian's  hands. 
The  Dalcassians,  (Dalgais,)  Brian's  body  guards,  alone  had 
the  privilege  of  wearing  their  "  gleaming  brands,"  within  the 
precincts  of  his  palace.     Their  bravery  became  proverbial. 

3  _4  i<  Where  is  the  son  of  Boru." 
Here,  and  throughout  the  remainder  of  this  poem,  the  poet 
laments  the  dispersion  of  the  patriotic  nobles  of  Brian's  court, 
after  the  death  of  their  heroic  leader.  Amongst  those  who  fell 
at  Clontarf  were,  the  brave  Morrogh,  (called  "  the  Swimmer  of 
Rivers,";  who  seems  to  have  inherited  all  his  father's  virtues; 
Conning,  his  cousin  ;  and  the  great  Steward  of  Alba,  (Scotland) 
who  is  particularly  mentioned  as  a  payer  of  tribute  to  Brian  ;  a 
fact,  which  it  would  have  been  well,  that  Mr.  Pinkerton  had  been 
acquainted  with.  Of  those  who  survived  that  battle,  the  principal 
was  Cian,  the  son  of  Molloy,  leader  of  the  Eugenians  of  Cashell, 
and  son-in-law  of  the  monarch  ;  but  he  was  soon  after  slain  in  the 
battle  of  Magh-Guillidhe.  This  prince  bore  a  high  character  for 
wisdom  and  bravery.  *'  No  one,"  says  the  historian,  **  seemed 
more  worthy  the  crown  of  Munster,  or  Monarchy  of  Ireland, 
than  Cian ;  and  had  fate  so  decreed  it,  in  all  appearance 
Ireland  would  not  have  felt  these  calamities  which  she  has  so 
long  endured."  According  to  Erard  Mac  Coise,  '2lpb-Cpoinic 
Ti<^n  5<^cinb5  chief  chronicler  of  the  Irish,  who  died,  anno 
1023,  Cian  was  as  gallant  and  generous  a  prince,  as  the  house 
of  Heber  ever  produced.  "  bubh  rnoit  <^n  ycel  pn/'  says  Mac 
Liag,  recording  his  death,  "  eip  ni  p<^ibh  <^  n>€ipin7i,  iti<^ 
<^inip|t  ^ém,  nech  bubh  -peip,  emech  ^5111*  u<^i'|*le,  no  <^n 
Ci<^n-pTi." — Leabhar  Oiris.  —  This  was  indeed  a  noble 
epitaph,     Cian  was  chief  of  the  sept  of  the  O'Mahonies. 

The  martial  music,  or  "  Gathering  Sound,"  by  which  the 
Irish  troops  are  said  to  have  formed  into  battalions,  and 
marched  to  the  plains  of  Clontarf,  is  still  preserved,  and  may 
be  heard  in  many  of  our  sequestered  glens  and  mountain  fast- 
nesses.    It  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  "  Brian  Boril's 
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march ;"  but  though  this  title  is  evidently  modern,  the  music 
itself,  (of  which  I  have  been  favoured  with  a  copy  from  the 
borders  of  Cork  and  Kerry,)  bears  every  mark  of  antiquity. 
It  is  one  of  those  soul-stirring  combinations  of  sound,  which, 
according  to  our  talented  countryman,  Usher,  in  his  inimitable 
Discourse  on  Taste,  "  rouses  to  rage,"  iram  suggerit,  and 
*'  whose  passionate  power  was  perfectly  understood  and  prac- 
tised by  the  ancients."  Many  fine  specimens  of  these  old  mar- 
tial pieces  of  music  are  current  in  Ireland  ;  but  as  their  history 
almost  entirely  depends  on  tradition,  it  is  of  course  liable  to  all 
the  doubt  and  uncertainty  which  generally  attend  that  mode  of 
perpetuation.     They  jet  remain  to  be  collected. 

"  the  first  of  the  bowls'^ — 

2nd  Stanza,  p.  201. 
This  was  esteemed  a  most  distinguished  honour.  The  old  Irish 
treatise,  entitled  '*  The  Book  of  Rights,'^  states,  that  "  at  Tarah, 
the  king  of  Orgial  is  to  sit  at  the  right  hand  of  the  king  of  Tailtin; 
and  to  have  the  third  cup  and  place,  after  the  monarch." — 
Leabhar  na  Cceart,  3IS. — See  Books  of  Lecan  and  Ballimote. 


MAC  GIOLLA  CAOIMH  MOURNFULLY  REMEM- 
BERS BRIAN  AND  HIS  NOBLES. 

By  a  mistake,  arising  from  transposition,  the  name  of  Mac 
Liag  remains  inserted  in  the  Irish  and  English  headings  of 
these  stanzas,  at  pp.  202 — 3,  in  place  of  that  of  il/ac  Giolla 
Caoimh,  his  contemporary,  by  whom  they  were  composed.  The 
latter  was  one  of  the  many  minstrels  who  frequented  the  court 
OÍ  Brian;  and  he  appears,  from  his  writings,  to  have  been  a 
favourite  with  that  prince,  whose  loss  he  here  most  pathetically 
mourns.  This  and  another  affecting  elegy,  by  our  author,  on 
the  desolate  state  of  Rath-Rathlean,  and  other  mansions  of  the 
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nobles  of  Munster,  are  preserved  in  the  Leabhar  Oiris,  where 
the  present  poem  is  preceded  bj-  the  following  curious  notice  of 
our  bard. — 


"  '^l5uy  -pÁ  ni<^ji  d  bub1i<^i|i-  mac  5^^^^  CAínili,  Aiji 
b-cecbc  0  '2leMi  ui  ^eill,  ^<^\l  m-be<^bh  r|íí  jiAirbe  6. 
5-coi5eÁbh  UllÁbh,  <^  bh-vcdK^iji  '^lebb  Ui  ^jeiU,  50 
6-c<^i7ii5  '50  -1511  Clieiii,  mic  |/<^el]iihuAibb. ;  <^5uy  be  blíí 
l)pi<^7i  iiK^c  Cimiéíbi5h  ly  <^n  bh<^ile  <^i|t  <^  chenn  :  ^-^^ly  ^c 
chui|t  bjiK^ii  v^ilce  jie  iii<^c  '^^\l'6.  CAniib,  v^5ui-  6.  6ubhAi|ic 
5U|a  ]\o  y]i<^bA  bo  bin  <^  ii-e5iiiui^  ;  <^5i*T  ^^"^  i:lnA):]iÁi5b 
fcbe,  cpeb  i:udi|i  0  2lebb  Hi  ^jeill?  Yu<^|i<^f  beicli  bb--pielnb 
bo  <^5iiT  beich  n-eicb,  ^^uy  n<Ci  ii-uin5e  b'op,  ^^ny  ^^ip 
•^lebb  111  ^^eill.  to  bhe<^pr<^  <^5ur  Y^bhbb,  iii5ben  bh|n<^in 
in  y6.  mo  no  ym  buir,  Á|i  Ci<^n,  yul  cboblAni,  á  ^^-e■^m<<^^y  á 
b-uubh\i^^h  t)|ti<^n,  i^sui*  f/ujiclK^bb  <^5ui*  ni^irbe  0 
n-Cch<^ch  0  "pn  <^in<^cb;  AnibAil  bo  cbunnbm5h  niAc  5^1^^<^ 
c<^ini]i  y4ni,  ^511^  é  <^i|i  <^n  r<^'ibh  i:hu<^ibb  bo'n  o'^P^^S»  <^5 
bul  bo  50  ypudi  Oít-í:li<^nn<<ini,  <^5ui'  6.x  pn  b'i<^pii<^bh 
piK^jiliulK^i-T,  ni<^  <^  n-bubb<^iji-  <^5  cunnlnnÚ5<^bb  Áijt 
"bbjiK^n,  <^3Ui"  <^i|i  |/u|ich<^ibb  <^5Ui*  ^^\l  Cein." — * 


*  "  And  as  Mar  Giolla  Cammh  said,  on  his  coming  from  Hugh  O'KeiU,  with 
whom  he  remained  three  quarters  of  the  year,  until  he  returned  to  Cian  the  son 
of  Molby. — Brien  the  son  of  Kennedy  was  at  home  before  him,  and  he  welcomed 
3}ac  Giolla  Caoimh,  and  said  he  was  very  long  absent  from  him,  and  asked 
what  were  the  presents  he  got  from  O'Neill:  I  received,  said  the  bard,  200  cows, 
and  ten  horses,  and  nine  ounces  of  gold,  &c.  I  and  Sabia,  the  daughter  of 
Brian,  will  give  you  more  than  that,  said  Cian,  exclusive  of  what  Brian  and 
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'  "  7w  a  far  foreign  land,  on  a  pilgrimage  wending, 
A  bard  of  green  Erin  passed  cheerless  along  ;" 
Pilgrimages  from  Ireland  to  the  iloly  Land  were  frequent 
long  before  the  time  of  the  Crusades.  Colgan  relates  an  instance, 
so  early  as  the  year  643,  of  a  young  Irish  prince  of  Royal 
blood,  who  after  returning  from  Palestine,  led  an  austere 
eremitical  life,  for  forty  years,  in  the  chain  of  mountains  near 
Modena  in  Italy.— On  these  occasions  the  Irish  generally 
passed  through  Spain,  a  country  with  which  they  claimed 
kindred  from  the  earliest  period,  and  always  regarded  as  the 
land  of  their  fathers.  Urard  Mac  Coise,  a  distinguished  bard, 
who  died,  according  to  Tigprnach  in  990,  and  who  was,  conse- 
quently, contemporary  with  Mac  Giolla  Caoimh,  described 
Spain,  in  a  stanza  preserved  by  that  annalist,  as  follows : — 

Cip  fLK^ipce,  yubh<<.n,  yec<^ib  ippedi, 
Cip  i^ec<^p  m-tVlilebj 
Cip  n  5'.ejie]i  5<^bl<^cb  ^\\\  slop, 
Cip  ly  c<^pb<<vcb  |io  -peyyon. 

A  country  delightful,  fertile,  abounding  in  riches,  prosperous. 
—  A  country  from  ivhicli  sprung  the  sons  of  Milesius  —A  country 
illustrious,  conquering  with  glory,  and  renowned  for  nature's 
choicest  gifts. 

These  poems  shew  the  estimation  in  which  the  bards  were 
held  by  the  princes  of  Ireland.  The  custom  was  similar  in 
Scandanavia.  "All  the  historical  monuments  of  the  North," 
says  Mallet,  i.  323,  "  are  full  of  the  honours  paid  this  order  of 


Murrogh,  and  the  other  nobles  of  the  posterity  of  £oc/íí/,  shall  give  you ;  as 
3Iac  Giolla  Caoimh  himself  declared  he  well  remembered,  when  he  was  at  the 
North  of  Greece,  going  to  the  river  Jordan,  and  from  thence  in  search  of  the 
site  of  Paradise,  in  the  poem  wherein  he  commemorates  Brian  and  Cian,  and 
Morrogh,  as  follows." — Leabhar  Oiris. 

VOL.  II.  A  a 
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men,  both  by  princes  and  people.  They  were  rewarded  for  the 
poems  they  composed  in  honour  of  the  kings  and  heroes  with 
magnificent  presents."  —  See  also  O'Halloran,  i.  74. — The 
learned  English  Essayist,  Doctor  Drake,  in  his  excellent  publi- 
cation, intituled  *'  Literary  Hours,"  mentions  the  splendid 
rewards  conferred  on  their  bards  by  Athelstan  and  Canute, 
kinq-s  of  Ensrland.—  Vol.  in. 


MAC  LIAG,  IN  EXILE,  REMEMBERS  BRIAN. 

1  '*  In  the  isle  of  strangers  black  and  rude.'^ 
These  elegiac  stanzas  were  written   by  Mac  Liag  when  he 
retired    to  Inye    5^^^>    '^^    ^^®   Hebrides,  after   the  death    of 
his  royal  and  munificent  patron.     They  are  given  in  the  Leabhar 
Oiris,  with  the  following  explanation. — 

"  '2l5Liy  mé^\\  <^  b[ibh^}\\z  |7i<^c  Vi^cc  <^5  poclic<^in  6o  50 
Cenn-copAbh,  K^p  5-cu<^ipc  0  Yhen<^inn  bubb  bhey,  ci<^ 
b'á]i  buibbe  diii  Á  OUAnib  [  ],  <^fi  bpi<^n,  bo  fchonibiic^U, 
niAc  biuhh  bh\  \)hu\\\em\,  A|i  ni<^c  liAcc.  '2ln  bb-^<^c<^ii* 
Ci(^n,  116  y<<.bbbh5  <^  bbec^n,  <^|t  t)pi<^n,  60  cbonAijic  <^\i 
|71<^c  li<^cc.  7lii  bb-i:u<^p<^i'r  <<.en  p<^eMi  u<^cb<^,  <^\\  l)[ii<^n, 
inneoyAb  buic,  6.\\  \A<^c  lidcc.  ^lip  ]iocbr<^in  6<<.nihy(^  <^i|i 
'P^ichche  |i<^ch<^  jlc^idiletin,  bo  b-irinfe<<.bb  bo  Cbi<^n  ^511^ 
bo  yhAibbbb  mo  cbe<<.chc<^  60'n  bh<^ile,  60  ei|t5e6<^íi  <^ 
|i<^én  uni  cboiTine  <^  u-hnyihechz,  <<^5iif  60  h-imcbp<^bh 
irie  <^ip  niliuin  b<^nie,  <^5U|'  <^ti  beichnembup  ^^\iy  b<^  pbicbib 
bo  bbmbbin,  bo  bb1  urn'  -pbodK^ip.  bo  pu5<^bb  <^]ionii  *y<<,r\ 
fcun  ^6.b,  <^5Uf  cu5<^bb  bepc  iiu<^  bo  5<^cb  <^en  bibb,  ibip 
)-bl<^bbp<^bb  <^5U'r  leine,  <^5iiT  l)p<^c ;    <^5U)*  CU5  Ci<^n   <^ 
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6}ieip  péin,  i6ip  Ce])  ^511^  tb^ch  ^suy  \)h\\<<.z6.^■sh  I01M3, 
<^5uy  5on  t)p<^nuib]i  bé<^Í5  <^5uy  n<^t  ^iclnb  bo  bom  v^m, 
<^5uy  beieli  ii-ecli^  ^511^  6<^  ^pichib  60  mo  chleip  ;  6.^uy 
6eicii  5-céb  un5<^  6'6p  <^5ui'  c<^e5A  ^'<^il  bo'iii'  chleip,  Tn<^|i 
An  5-cé6rK^.  C|ié6  ^MK^ia^^iy  0  mh<^c  6uibh  6<^  bbuipenTi, 
<{\i  bpK^n  :  ^\k^|uii*  citiy  <^5uy  cenie  ctni'<^.  ly  in5n<^61i, 
<^ii  bfiK^ii,  5Lifi  bbmblie  zhu\6.  bo  fchoinhnMl,  no  bo  ChiAn, 
muft  "pn  ;  ^'i  l^-in3n<^b]i  <^|t  nidc  li<^5b  ;  0^\y  bo  bubli 
becp<^  le  fconilnx^ll  <^n  cpiy  <^5ui*  <^n  reme  cb|iiy<^  bo 
dK^blic^ijic  udibli,  no  le  Ci<^n  A  n-bubb<<^iiic-y<^  6.  cbi<^n<^ibli, 
<^mli<^il  A  bei]i  m^c  li<^cc  pein  <^5uy  e  n<^  yhenoip  ^  n-inyi 
<^n  5^^!^!^  binbh,  i<^|t  Tn-b<<vi*  blipii^ni  ^^uy  [VlhupclK^ibh 
<<^5iiy  Cbeni,  ^5111*  e  <^5  CLmiibniu5h<^bli  .0[i|id  :  Á5  yo  ni<^|i  (\ 
beiia."* 


*  "  And  as  i)/ac  Ling  said,  on  his  arrival  at  Kincora,  after  having  been  on  a 
visit  with  Seuan,  in  the  South. — Who  is  the  person,  oh  !  bard,  to  whom  you  are 
most  grateful  ?  said  Brian.  To  Donald  Macduffe  Davoren,  said  Mac  Laig.  Have 
you  seen  Clan  or  Sahia?  said  Briaii.  I  have  said  Mac  Liag.  Have  they  given 
you  presents?  said  Brian.  I  shall  tell  you,  said  Mac  Liag.  On  my  arrival  at 
the  plain  of  Rath  Raithlen,  Cia  i  and  Sabia  who  had  been  informed  of  my 
coming  to  the  town,  both  advanced  lo  meet  me,  and  I,  and  the  fifty  persons  in 
my  train,  were  borne  on  men's  shDulders.  My  people  were  brought  to  the  castle, 
{Dune)  and  each  of  them  was  there  presented  with  a  suit  of  garments,  a  chain, 
shirt,  and  cloak  ;  and  to  me,  Cian  gave  his  own  habiliments,  horse  and  armour, 
with  his  tables  (chess)  and  nine  score  kine.  He  moreover  gave  fifty  steeds  to 
my  train,  and  a  thousand  (here  1  suspect  my  original  to  be  incorrect,) 
ounces  of  gold,  and  fifty  rings  to  my  baids.  What  have  you  received  from 
the  son  of  Dubh  Davoren?  said  Brian.  A  girdle  and  a  girdle  clasp,  said 
Mac  Liag.  It  is  strange,  said  Biian,  that  you  should  be  more  grateful 
to  Donald  than  to  Cian.  Not  so,  said  Mac  Liag,  for  it  was  more  diffi- 
cult for  Donald  to  prevail  on  himself  to  part  with  that  giidle  and  clasp,  than  it 
was  for  Cian  to  make  all  the  before-mentioned  gifts. — As  Mac  Laig  himself 
expressed,  in  his  old  age,  in  the  isle  of  the  Black  Strangers,  (the  Hebrides,) 
after  the  death  of  Brian  and  Moro.gh  and  Cian,  in  the  following  poem." — Id. 
Aa  2 
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Before  I  bid  adieu,  perhaps  for  ever,  to  these  venerable 
old  bards,  whose  names  and  works  have  been  so  long  buried 
in  oblivion,  I  must  entreat  the  reader's  indulgence  for  intro- 
ducing another  ancient  Celtic  poem,  by  Aldfred,  King  of  the 
Northumbrian  Britons,  written  during  his  exile  in  Ireland, 
where  he  was  known  by  the  name  of  Flann  Fion.  This  prince 
was  illegitimate  son  of  Oswy,  king  of  Northumberland,  on 
whose  death  he  was  violently  persecuted  by  his  brother,  and  to 
avoid  his  violence,  he  retired  to  Ireland,  where  according  to 
Bede,  in  his  Life  of  Saint  Cuthbert,  he  devoted  his  time  to 
study,  "  lectioni  operam  dabat.*'  This  was  about  the  year  G85. 
The  poem  describes  the  various  things  which  he  observed  in 
Ireland  while  there.  See  Lynch's  Cambr.  Eversus,  p.  128  ;  and 
O'Conor's  Rerum  Hib.  vol.  iv.  p.  129,  where  the  author 
strangely  says,  '*  Ego  minime  assero  genuinum  esse  Aldfridi 
fetus,"  for  its  authenticity  was  never  before  doubted.  Compare 
it  with  the  well  known  verses  written  in  the  same  century  by 
Donatus,  bishop  of  Fesulae,  beginning  '*  Finibus  occiduis  des- 
cribitur  optima  tellus."  Aldfred's  poem  is  preserved  in  ancient 
vellum  MSS.  The  late  Charles  O'Conor  had  a  copy  **  in  a 
very  obscure  character."     It  is  now,  for  the  first  time,  printed. 


In  Cipinn  pe  iiYi<^pbh<^ibh, 
lcm<^b  bc^n  m  b<^och  in  bpe<^i*, 
lomAb  l<^och  lonii^b  cleipeÁch. 

jlo  6lie<^c  <^n  5<^cli  cui5e6  <^nb, 
21  CCU13  chui5ibb  €ipe<^nn, 
Ibip  chill  ^x  cip  50):p<^i5h, 
loni<^ib  bibb  iom<^ib  ecc<^i5li5 
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|lo  6he<^c  mil  <^5ui*  c|iuichne<^dic, 
]lo  bheAc  m  111)111  <^5  6<^oine  6e, 
jlo  b}ie<^c  cui[iiTi  ]ao  bhe<^c  c<^ichite. 

]lo  blie<^c  ill  '2l|tbTnli<^cb<^  iTi<^f, 
Ce<^nTiyAchc  e<^5n<^  i^iitedclK^)-, 
*2loiTie<^cli  <^obhbV)<^  ]te  m<<^c  fee 
Y[uiidie  y<^o|ib}iA  yoiK^ibche. 

|lo  bhe<^r  in  5<^cli  e5l<^if  uill_, 
lbi|t  cijt  If  z\i<fy}-^h  ly  cuinii, 
"^poshluiin  e<^5n<^  c[i<^b<^b  6e, 
lu5h<^i|t  cpe<^di]i<^  cuimijace. 

]lo  b}ie<^c  ni<^n<^cli<^bli  n<^  rcu<^di, 
CAiji  n<^lmY<^n  co  \io  lu<^di, 
ly  <^n  e<^5<^i]i  iin<^  le, 
In  yc[npcui[t  yin  5<^n  <^idicbe. 

]lo  blie<^c  iin  |71uiYib<^in  5An  slieiy, 
6|ton5  [11511,  tii5"<^>  ri5  1»!  ei5Ír, 
l<^|i  iTilie<^y  5<^c]i  b<<n<^  co  ce<^iic, 
Yoniiy,  y<^inihe,  y<^blincile<^cbb. 
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jlo  bhe\z  Á  cepidi  Coik^cc  clioiji, 
'ZljiA  l<^c]ir<^  CO  \^u  mhcji, 

'21  5-c|iich  C)i|tu<^cb<<vii  vA  ccujiAMi. 

]lo  b]ie<^c  1  ccfiicb  Co]i<^ill  cAiy, 
CujtÁi5]i  C|tc6]i<^  c]io7i5lilAiy, 

]lo  bbe<^c  A  3005  UWbh, 
\)]\e^^^]^uX  bu<^n  Ánibpi5b  bun<^6b, 
t)puc]ibb|i<^bb  b<^oi5e  in5<^y, 
C<^di  Cjuirb  CAoinilie  c<^l<^ni<^]icuy. 

flo  6be<^c  A5-C|iicli  buileAcbj 
1,  ámu]'  AiUe  [  ]  yeAcli, 

biie<^cbe<^nib<^in  <^i|ib  cein  be  <^pcV; 
]li<^m  Tlei5  m<^irlie  ni<^|icui*. 

]lo  6be<^c  0  t<^i5be<^n  lirli3e, 
0  <^cbcli<^rli  5c  yli<^b1i  ni<^i|i5e, 
bu<^in  711  c  lUe  bjiibbiuv  \\^zz, 
5<^U<^cbc  cftu<^ibbe  oc<^mmi5be<^chr. 
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'^l  ccifi  <^loinn  0v[i<^i5lie, 

]\o  bheAc  <^bpuntc  inoifi  [Tlibbe, 
^*1<^nuy  |:eile  ^piitinne, 

"PopcAiíihlc^  cíjie  Cipe<^n6. 

5<^ch  niAidi  5ACI1  r<^pbli<^  50111  ce<^cc, 


1  CARROL  O'DALY  AND  ECHO. 

This  playful  and  elegant  little  poem,  wliich  displays  so  much 
of  the  **  curiosa  felicitas"  of  Horace,  and  vies  in  grace  and 
delicacy  of  expression  with  any  of  the  lighter  pieces  of  that 
poet,  is  generally  attributed  to  Carrol  0'l)a/y  of  Corcamroe  in 
Thomond,  who  died  about  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century.* 


*  Some  sweet  pieces  of  poetry,  composed  by  Carrol  O'Daly,  may  be  met  with 
in  Clare;  but  care  must  be  taken  to  disciiminate  between  them,  and  the  more 
numerous  productions  of  a  later  bard  of  the  same  name  and  district,  who  lived 
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It  is,  consequently,  one  of  the  earliest  instances  of  verses, 
ending  with  an  echo,  in  any  of  the  Modern  European  languages. 
In  Spain  they  were  used  by  Juan  de  la  Encina  in  1535. — See 
Dillon  on  Spanish  poetry,  115,  and  Vossius  de  Arte  Poetica. — 
Some  of  the  classic  poets,  but  particularly  Lucretius  and  Ovid, 
have  given  beautiful  descriptions  of  this  aerial  nymph.  The 
Irish  bard,  in  the  conclusion  of  his  poem,  seems  to  have  imitated 
the  '*  Dictoque  vale,  vale  inqiiit  et  Echo,"  of  the  latter ;  or 
rather,  perhaps,  the  final  farewell  to  the  *'  babbling  gossip." — 
*'  Si  retidisti  Echo  niihi  vera,  valeto—  valeto." 

Echo  is  the  parent  of  rhyme,  and  rhyme  was  known  from  an 
early  period  in  Ireland.  It  was  employed  in  a  manner  peculiar 
to  OUÍ  bards.  "  Xhe  rhythm  in  the  middle  of  the  line  correspond- 
ing and  harmonizing  with  the  last  syllable  in  the  end." — 
O' Conor. — In  succeeding  times,  the  class  of  poetry,  called 
'2lbhp<^n  was  introduced,  which  having  in  many  respects, 
deviated  from  the  strict  rules  of  ancient  verse,  the  alternate 
lines  were  made  to  rhyme  at  the  end,  particularly  in  the  octave 
stanza.  Although  there  are  several  examples  of  this  latter 
species  of  verse  to  be  found  in  the  present  volumes,  the  sub- 
joined lively  pastoral  song,*  is  further  submitted,  as  a  pleasing 
specimen  deserving  of  preservation. 


in  the  seventeenth  century. — The  family  of  O'Daly  has,  in  former  times,  been 
eminently  conspicuous  in  Irish  literature,  and  has  furnished  more  bards  and 
chroniclers  of  note,  than  any  other  tribe  in  the  kingdom,  not  even  excepting 
those  in  whose  families  the  prcf -ssion  cf  literature  was  hereditary.  Not  fewer 
than  thirty  individuals  of  the  name  have  been  distinguished  as  writers,  from  the 
days  of  Cuchonocht  O'Daly  who  died,  according  to  the  Four  Masters,  in  1139, 
and  some  of  whose  poems  are  still  extant,  to  those  of  Carroll  nge  O'Daly, 
alluded  to  in  the  first  part  of  this  note,  who  lived  about  the  year  1680.  In  the 
writer's  manuscript  collection,  there  are  poems  by  sixteen  bards  of  the  name  of 
O'Daly. 

*   t^<^ibin  5beAl  c-v<^m]ip<^  clioiy  <^]Mli<^n  <^n  jl'ishe, 
^he<<.pc<\y  <^n  cluiilfhionn  6!i[ieinifieAeh,  fchonti, 
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1  OOCTOll  KEATING  TO   HIS  LETTER. 

Our  Irish  Herodotus,  was  both  a  poet  and  an  historian. 
Indeed  the  flowery  style  of  his  "  ^^opiiy  ']pe<^)'<^  (^i^t  Cifiin,"  or 
*•  History  of  Ireland/'  shews  that  he  must  have  paid  early  and 
sedulous  court  to  the  Muses  ;  and,  that  he  was  rewarded  for 
his  attentions,  appears  from  the  pleasing  poems  which  he  has 
left  behind.  Although  as  an  historian  and  antiquary,  Doctor 
Keating  has  acquired  much  celebrity  for  profound  knowledge 
of  the  antiquities  of  his  country,  '*  vir  multiplicis  lectionis  in 
patriis  antiquitatibus,"  yet  as  a  poet,  he  is,  comparatively,  but 


\)^  bhinne  <^  béul-5]uich  loii^  yidny^^u  ]iu<^5h  psbe, 
1)<^  5bile  A  5pu<^bh  wnK  cmpe  nA  b-coiin  : — 

71  cLiimni  cAel,  c<^ilce, — <^  cpoijhin  ch<^el,  che<^Tin, 
715  5<^b]i<<.il  le  Tponn  'p<^oi  >'li<<y<^i5bibli  le  yi^n  ; — 

1[\i  ine-fi  50  miiince,  <^  5hile  6*n  n-5leAnn, 

|71im<^  6-ciocp<^i6b  cu  le<^in  m  bheibli  nie-yi  yl^n. 

2in  iK^ip  |ui5<^bb  <^Ti  chmlylnorm  di<<inic  be<^cb  bbiiiii 

le  ciodi  me<^lÁ  intne  <^ip  A  cAep  blieol; 
pii63<^X-y<<v  <^n  Chinl^hionii  chuiTibp<^,  5'ie<^l5  Slipeinn, 

l)<^  5hpeibbeAnTi<^ch  bdp  Imn,  <^chc  ^iyre<^cbc  le  m* 
rseol  :— 
CbiK^ibb  6eAl5<^  5pif-5hoib  nK^p  cbev\l5  cpe  m'  chpoibhe, 

5'  v]i<^5  ine  5<^n  bbp'i5b,  51611  bpoiK^cb  le  ]\Kb  ; — 
^]^ch  ioii5<^]ir<^cb  beobb  me  le  ce<^l5  cpe  111'  cbpoibbe, 

^1|<^  cc{ib\  bo  el<^oí6be<^b^  ponib<^ni-yA  b'<<  5P<^bb. 
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little  known.  In  any  future  edition,  therefore,  of  his  History, 
(and  no  book  on  Irish  lore  stands  more  in  need  of  a  judicious 
editor.*)  it  might  prove  a  pleasing  part  of  the  task,  to  do 
justice  to  the  author's  poetical  talents,  by  collecting  and  pub- 
lishing his  poems.  They  may  be  easily  procured,  and  will  be 
found  to  contain  many  fine  descriptive  passages,  in  the  purest 
dialect  of  our  language.  The  following  sweet  little  ode,  des- 
criptive of  the  musical  performance  of  Thadeus  O'Coffy,  a 
celebrated  harper,  pleads  for  admission  here. 

Ci<^  <^Ti  yAo^  le  yeinndnp  An  clipuic  ? 
le  Tnoclic<^fi  nennh  50  nuAbb  loic. 
Cjie  3hoifte<^bh  5uch-b]nn]i  <^  cclAp, 
\Aa\i  yfiucli-bbitiii  pho5h<^p  0|i5<^in  ? 

[VlucA  11111151  5I11AI  <^  11-51^]-, 
luich  luinine<<;cli  <^  iribop  7Tie<<vpbhpe<^y, 
5<^n  éiyliii5  iTK^p  i|*  lop  linn, 
5<^ii  ceol  i-ei-r-bhinn  '5  ^  ybeinne<^bb. 

yio5<^^6b  ppéAm]i-5lil<^n,  popc<<vcb, 
6<^p  le<^c  lye  7lblib]iopr<^cb, 
4^0  7leY\-^iix  leAy<^cb  6'n  ITnn, 
t<^ol5Ai*  no  5ne<^V<^cb  5urh-bbinn. 


*  It  is  an  irreparable  loss  to  Irish  history,  that  Doctor  Keating  did  not  con- 
tinue his  work  after  the  Anglo  invasion.  Of  all  men,  he  was  best  qualified  to 
give  a  true  domestic  piciure  of  this  country,  from  a  knowledge  of  its  civil  affairs, 
manners,  customs,  ])oetry,  music  architecture,  &c.  seldom  equalled  and  never  sur- 
passed ;  besides,  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  many  ancient  MSS.  extant  in 
his  time,  but  since  dispersed  or  destroyed.  The  English  edition  by  which  his 
history,  so  far  as  it  extends,  is  known  to  the  world,  is  a  burlesque  on  translation. 
In  innumerable  passages,  it  is  as  much  a  version  of  GeofTry  of  Monmouth,  as  of 
(jeoffry  Keating. 
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(TlAiK^iini^n  z6.\\  mhobh  nnpe, 
^^0  C|i<^).Tine  <^n  ciiuc<^ipe, 

yi<^c  <^obhbh<^  n<^  h-eÁU6hn<^. 

be  CiK^chAibh  be<^lbh<^  be  6<^Ti<^inri, 
^0  b'piji  o'n  <^Tri-Yin  <^  leicb, 
to  Ániyui5h  coifi  nA  cpuice. 

C<^bli5  0'  Cobbdi<^,  c|iurh  chojtcpA, 

bpi^niK^n,  b|te<^5cVi<^ch  ii<^  m-b<^nciicclir, 
U<^irli]ii5h  lull  pjiicliip  50  ^iomn, 
C|tichi[i  An  climil  'y  A  cho5inl. 

bo  5lieibh  5Ach  yAoi  A  y}i<<yAniii  6he, 
fTlA)!  A  ylienmeAy  Ai]i  clieol  comiliblie, 
yi<<nyA  V5<<vchni1icu|i  ccipnn,  zzni^h, 
b'yi\\\-]imn  6Adi-5heAl  AblioibeAbliA. 

bo  niliobb,  60  mem,  60  'mbAiye, 
Cbu5Ay  AnnyAcbc  eAsmbdiye, 
1105b A  leAnAm  cbjticbe  Cbmnn, 
'21  m-beAn5<<vn  ficbi  ylisbum. 

|71o  cbnu  'ymo  cbiybe  yo  An  YiollAifte  5eAnArnbml,  spnin  ! 
l)-   yiubblAcb,    yli5]icbeAc]i,    5lAn   i-benineAy  50   bleAcbc 
bluicb-bbnm, 
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50    caiiiliítí^    cliybe,   5^11   nihille<^bh,  5<^n   iiilie<^|au5h<^bli 
poiiic. 

The  powers  of  the  ancient  Irish  musicians  are  but  imperfectly 
known.  The  unwilling  admission  on  this  head,  of  the  preju- 
diced Cambrensis,  has  been  echoed  by  every  essayist  on  Irish 
history;  but  the  descriptions  of  our  native  writers,  in  their 
own  language,  have  never  been  given.  The  following  extract, 
translated  from  an  old  historical  tale,  entitled  '^  Kearnagh  Ui 
Donnell ;"  is  the  first  of  the  numerous  descriptions  of  the  kind 
that  has  presented  itself.  —  *'  The  Kearnagh  took  aloud  toned 
sweet  stringed  harp  ;  the  train  below  heard  him  among  the 
rocks,  even  they  who  cast  the  soothing  strains  which  lead  the 
passions  captive;  which  cause  some  to  dissolve  in  tears,  some 
to  rise  with  joy,  and  others  again  to  sink  in  sleep.  But  sweeter 
than  all  was  the  song  of  the  Kearnach.  The  fell  woundings, 
diseases,  and  persecutions  of  the  world  seemed  to  cease,  while 
his  sweet  strain  lasted.  He  took  the  harp,  and  it  sent  forth 
soft  warbling  sounds.  Wounded  men,  and  women  in  travail, 
and  the  wily  serpent  slept  while  he  played. — Again  he  tuned 
the  harp,  and  roused  the  note  of  war,  wondrous  and  terrible. 
He  struck  the  thick  chords  of  bold  and  fiery  notes; — then 
the  slow  and  deepening  tones  of  tragic  grief,  full  of  melan- 
choly and  gloom,  intermingled  with  melodious  strains." — 
L.  3IS. 


ODE  TO  THE  HILL  OF  HOVVTH. 

1  *'  How  sweet  from  proud  Ben-Edir's  height, 
To  see  the  ocean  roll  in  light.'' 
The  magnificent  sea  prospect  from  the  summit  of  this  well- 
known  hill,   has  been  often  described   by  our  native  poets,   in 
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Irish  and  Ei)glish  verse  ;  but  of  all  the  attempts  which  I  have 
seen,  in  either  language,  the  present  classic-like  little  ode, 
seems  entitled  to  the  preference.  The  ancient  name,  Bin 
Edair,  is  derived,  according  to  the  Dinn  Seanchas,  from  Edair 
the  wife  of  Gand,  son  of  Dala,  one  of  the  Firbolgiau  rulers  of 
Ireland.  **  She  was,"  says  this  old  treatise,  *'  the  first  woman 
that  died  in  this  land  of  grief  on  the  death  of  a  husband,  and 
having  been  interred  at  that  place,  it  thence  had  the  name 
Beand  or  Bin  Edair,  the  hill  or  mount  of  Edair.''  Other 
derivations  have  been  given,  but  the  foregoing  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  ancient,  and  though  never  before  published,  seems  the 
most  probable.  On  the  subject,  the  subjoined  fragment  of 
ancient  Irish  topography,  translated  from  the  Book  of  Ballimote, 
fo.  75,  may  be  considered  curious.* 


*  Ce6p<^  h-u<^ipe  bo  cluiiii  Cijie, 
CeojK^  nioii5<^  <^5^'T  c^%<^  ni<^ol<^  bin. 

Ireland  was  thrice  beneath  the  plow-share. 
Thrice  it  was  wood,  and  thrice  it  was  bare. 

The  head  of  Ireland,  Armagh — the  arts  of  Ireland,  at  Clonmacnoise — the  hap- 
piness of  Ireland,  Kildare— the  learned  of  Ireland,  at  Benchor — the  defence  of 
Ireland,  Lusca — the  joy  of  Ireland,  Kells — the  eyes  of  Ireland,  Tamlaghta  and 
Finglassacarn  at  Slyassal — the  wonder  of  Ireland,  Iniscatha —the  cemetry  of 
Ireland,  Glandalogh — the  house  of  Ease  of  Ireland,  Heania — the  laws  of  Ireland, 
Cluanuama— the  litanies  of  Ireland,  Lismnre — the  antiquity  of  Ireland,  Imltj — 
the  difficult  language  of  Ireland,  Corke — the  learning  of  Ireland,  Rosalkry  — the 
roof  of  Ireland,  Tirdaglasse — the  anchor  of  Ireland,  Cluanfert — the  roughness 
of  Ireland,  Log/ira— the  judgment  of  Ireland,  Slane — the  austerity  of  Ireland, 
Favur — the  content  of  Ireland,  Ardbreakan — the  simplicity  of  Ireland,  Ros- 
common— the  welcome  of  Iieland,  Rapho  or  Driimleahan — the  alms  of  Ireland, 
Dundaleahglas — the  stay  of  Ireland,  3Iabilij  —  the  martyrdom  of  Ireland,  Tuleii 
— the  abuse  of  Ireland,  Kilruan — the  fat  of  Ireland,  Lendela. — These  epithets 
were  given  because  each  place  was  remarkable  for  the  epithet  which  it  bore. — 
The  three  hosts  of  Ireland,  Cluanirard,  Glandalogh  and  Liimy  — the  three 
steeples  of  Ireland,  Ardmagh,  Cluanmacnoise,  and  Kildare— the  three  fairs  of 
Ireland,  the  fair  of  Tailtiti,  the  fair  of  Cniaghan,  and  the  fair  of  Cobnan — the 
three  old  buildings  of  Ireland,  Dunsovarky,  Dunkarmna,  and  Cahirconry — the 
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The  promontory  of  Howth  forms  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  extensive  and  beautiful  Bay  of  Dublin.  It  was  anciently 
the  residence  of  some  of  the  Irish  princes ;  but  it  has  recently 
become  distinguished  as  the  landing  place  of  our  late  most 
gracious  Sovereign,  who  will  be  long  remembered  as  tlie  first 
British  Monarch,  whose  visit  to  Irish  shores  was  unattended 
by  bloodshed  and  confiscation.  His  Majesty  landed  here  on 
the  12th  August,  1821.  The  writer  happened  to  be  present, 
and  never  can  he  forget  the  enthusiastic  demonstrations  of  joy 
which  burst  from  the  Irish  hearts,  there  assembled  to  re- 
ceive him.  The  wide  stretched  Bay  presented  the  splen- 
did, though  unusual,  spectacle  of  a  royal  squadron  sailing  on 
its  ample  bosom,  and  heightening  its  richly  variegated  sur- 
rounding beauties.  Recurrence  to  that  memorable  event,  and 
to  the  enlivening  scenes  which  the  Bay  afterwards  presented, 


tliree  mountains  of  Ireland,  Sliavikua,  Sliavmis,  and  Sliavkualan — the  three 
heights  of  Ireland,  Cruaghancgly,  Cnafan,  and  Beanborky — the  thiee  loughs  o^^ 
Ireland,  Loghneahagh,  Lojfhriv,  and  Logh  Ernie — the  three  streams  of  Ireland, 
the  Shannon,  the  Boyne,  and  the  Bun  — the  three  plains  of  Ireland,  Ma  mie, 
Ma-linie.  and  Li^y— the  three  caves  of  Ireland,  Uavconba,  Uav-SIangie,  and  the 
cave  of  Ferna — the  things  less  covelted  in  Ireland,  the  Abbotship  of  iiun^or, 
the  Abbotship  of  Landela,  and  the  Chieftainship  of  Modom — the  worst  in  lie- 
land,  Gragrie,  Glasrie,  and  Buntrie— the  three  safest  things  in  Ireland,  the  Abbot- 
ship  of  Lusga,  the  Chieftainship  of  the  three  Kualans,  and  the  old  Government 
of  Ardmugh — the  three  strands  of  Ireland,  the  strand  of  Rossargid,  the  strand  of 
Rostedie,  and  the  strand  of  Travally — the  three  fords  of  Ireland,  Alhluan  or 
AthUme,  Athcliathor  Dublin,  and  ^£/ic«W//  — the  three  roads  of  Ireland,  Sly-assal, 
Sly-daly  and  Sly-midluaghra — the  three  ways  of  Ireland,  Bealaghconglas,  or  the 
way  of  Clonglas,  Bealaghluimnie,  or  the  way  of  Limerick,  and  Bealagh- Ath- 
cliath,  or  the  way  of  Dublin — the  three  mounts  of  Ireland,  Drumfinin,  Drumro- 
bel,  and  Drumlehy — the  three  Clnans,  or  pasturages  of  Ireland,  Cluanmncnuiie- 
Cluanose,  and  C/i<aniiard— the  three  mansion-houses  of  Ireland,  Tarah,  Cruag 
han  and  Cashil — the  three  waterleaps  of  Ireland,  Easroe,  Easdonany,  and 
Easmagie — the  three  wells  of  Ireland,  tlie  well  of  Dasie,  the  well  of  Tip-perary^ 
and  the  well  of  Brigid,  in  Brilcassane—Ú\e  three  impassable  places  in  Ireland, 
Brefny,  Barren,  and  Bearra — the  three  creeks  of  Ireland,  Amargie,  Feil,  and 
Tuagie— the  three  most  famous  places  of  Ireland,  Leimcongulan,  Dunkine,  and 
Srubrun.  -Book  of  Ballinioie. 
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during  the  Regatta,  or  marine  festivities,  patronised  by  our 
viceroy,  the  Marquis  of  Anglesea,  and  his  family, 
brings  to  recollection  the  following  spirited  Marine  Ode,  well 
known  along  many  parts  of  the  Irish  coast,  but  particularly  in 
the  west,  as  the  *'  Boatman's  Hymn."  The  bard  has,  it  is 
true,  gone  to  the  full  extent  of  his  poetic  licence ;  but  the 
stanzas  and  chorus  are  considered  highly  chaiacteristic  and 
descriptive. — 

71  bh<^[ic  V  <^n<^mb  cu  <^iin  <^n<^c<^i|t  nd  6-conTir|i<^ch  ii-<<|!6, 
C^X5  cobh<<^pch<^cb,  5ibli  bu6b  bAiib<^]ibbA  cpom  e  <^n  IK, 
Z\iK  l<^l*<^'í61i  <^Ti  ip<^iii5e  0  bhoTin  50  b<<p, 
\Kn  coi[iTi  bbi  ni  5hAbb<^n  0  yznn\i  50  cjk^titi. 
Cuifi  >'<^. — A  b<<v|i  A  iKn,  <<<  b^fi  6.  VKn, 

71  ■^h]iKbh  ii<^  |uin,  <<.clunb  be'n  c-y<^05h<<.il 

71  Un — 'r  ^  ^"  b^^  bpe<^Í5b  yeoil. 

C|i<<  5hlé<^y<<.nn  ye  d  h-eb<^cb  5<^]i  vi<^|t,  5<^n  cb<^ni, 

Ti'x  b^  bh-):eic):e<<v  <<vnri<^5b<^ibli  <^n  l<^é  e,  '\  e  <^5  éípÍ5he<^bh 

Ciiiji  p<^. — ábK\i  Al<^Ti,  &c. 

'21  &h<^OAleinTi  d  cbponi-cb<^p|i<<.i3  5h<^iibli,  ^Ár\  rs^cb, 
^^hii  <^n  nu<^bb-bh<S>]ic-YO  ):urii-Y<^  bpe<^chnui5b  bo  vb<^rb, 
^in  cbuimhin  le<^r  'y  <^r\  5-cu<^ti-vo  50  bb-^edc^  ni  b^b, 
5<^n  chonc<^bb<^ipr,  ronTi-bb<^p]t<^  5bev^p|t^bb,  in<^p  c<lim  ? 
Cuiji  v<<. — 6.  b<<[i,  <^  l<<n,  &c. 
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Ir  eumilnn  lioni,   <^  ÍMibhAipr  5<^oile<^nTi,  suji  c<^ii|i<^i5  nie 
'V  5^'!^  ^^'   <^n^   <\ii  5-cudii  yo   ly  bu<^n   ii<^iii  <\5  <^iii]i<<;|ie 

yeocli  <^]i  nu<^iili-b]id|ie  ^'y  ^  cliompUeli-  <<.5  r<^)!ii<^i]i5  'y 
<^]i  r-yii<^i)i1i. 

Cuifi  y<\. — (^  b<^|i,  A  \<\u,  &e. 


5<^bbv\ini  i^o  conK^ijiee,  yub  e  6.  n-ioy  Mi  bRb, 

Upe  jhApbli  dioiiiir<^ibb  yobliAbbc^cb  yA  c]y\oc\\<^\  5]inArli 

71 X  i)i<\]i<\   ni-b(\}i|i<^iii]i    6o  cluniK^cbr  5<^bb<^ii   ye  r\{]  nio 


*  "  Great  Fionn  of  old.'* 

Ilowth  is  much  celebrated  as  one  of  the  military  stations  of 
this  famous  chief,  and  his  brave  followers,  the  Fian,  or  ancient 


*  In  this  curious  ode,  the  Irish  reader  will  perceive  the  appropriate  natuie  of 
the  Cuip  "^'{^  or  Chorus ;  and  the  poetic  descriptions  of  the  "  Sea  reddening 
from  bottom  to  top,"  with  the  full-rigged  bark  "  rising  out  of  the  gale,"  will  not 
pass  unobserved.  .The  rock,  Wh'dlan,  lies  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  off  Black- 
sod  harbour,  and  is  marked  on  some  maps.  Between  the  last  stanza,  and  the  others, 
there  seems  some  want  of  connection  ;  if  the  entire  be  not,  as  is  likely,  the  frag- 
ment of  a  hymn,  formerly  entire,  and  sung  in  parts  by  the  crews  of  several 
assembled  boats.  If  this  conjecture  be  correct,  and  I  have  reason  to  think  it  so, 
the  last  stanza  mav  have  belonged  to  the  part  of  a  different  person  from  the  first, 
who  prayed  to  the  f  atherof  the  Elements,  2lch<^111  n<^  71-bul,  to  protect  him 
and  his  bark,  from  being  run  down  by  the  previously  described  vessel,  which  it 
would  seem  was  rapidly  bearing  on  them,  in  full  sail. 
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"  militia"  of  Ireland.  The  Book  of  Ilowth  is  quoted  by  the 
prejudiced  chronicler,  Hanmer,  for  a  curious  account  of  this 
chivalrous  legion ;  and  the  narrative  is  respectfully  recom- 
mended to  the  perusal  of  those  honest  Scotchmen,  for  many 
such  there  are,  who  still  place  faith  in  Macpherson's  assertion 
that  these  Irish  warriors,  and  their  bard  Oisin,  were  true  born  na- 
tives of  old  Caledonia.  One  cannot,  at  the  present  day,  look  back 
at  that  monstrous  fabrication,  though  of  an  age  famous  for 
literary  forgery,  without  astonishment  at  the  consummate  bold- 
ness of  the  fabricator,  the  infatuation  of  his  learned  supporters, 
and  the  national  credulity  and  ignorance  of  an  entire  people.  In 
former  days,  the  ancestors  of  our  Scottish  friends  liberally  sup- 
plied themselves  with  Irish  saints  and  Irish  music;  but  it  was 
reserved  for  the  last  age  to  make  a  bold  attempt  on  our  heroes, 
their  bards  and  poetry.  The  day  of  learning,  however,  was 
then  too  far  advanced,  and  the  appropriation  which  might 
have  been  effected,  in  the  hour  of  literary  darkness,  was  pre- 
vented at  the  moment  of  returning  light.  To  none,  more  than 
to  our  excellent  countryman,  Doctor  Drummond,  is  Ireland 
indebted,  for  vindicating  her  right  to  these  ancient  literary 
treasures.  This  will  shortly  appear,  in  his  learned  Dissertation 
on  '*  The  authenticity  of  the  Poems  attributed  to  Ossian," 
addressed  to  the  members  of  the  Hoyal  Irish  Academy,  and 
intended  for  publication  in  their  Transactions.  To  that  gen- 
tleman I  am  indebted  for  a  translation  of  the  following  extract 
from  a  Finian  poem,  taken  with  several  others,  from  the  re- 
cital of  a  mountain  shepherd,  at  Partry  in  the  county  of 
Mayo.  These  metrical  fragments,  to  the  number  of  several 
thousand  verses,  had  been  committed  to  memory  by  the  reciter 
in  his  early  youth,  amidst  his  native  hills,  where  they  have 
been  transmitted  from  sire  to  son,  through  countless  generations. 
The  poem  is  named  the  Lay  of  Bin  Bolbin,  a  hill  in  the 
county  of  Sligo.  It  opens  with  a  fine  description  of  rural 
scenery.  — 

VOL.  II.  B  b 
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1  :i  0  1  6  T)    tH)  1  <I1    b  1)  0  1  1  b  1  <f1. 

OipTi  po  ch<^n. 

'21  bhlnn  boilbm,  ly  bubh<^ch  <^  ii-6ui ! 

'21  bhinn  bubh  cli<^oni  <^'y  bo  b'  -ipe8>p|i  c|iiicb  ! 

7ln  r<^n  pn  <^  mine  C]i<^ly|iuiii»i, 

bo  bubb  <ll<^inn  <^  bbeicb  <^i|i  <^  nihullAeli. 

bubb  ioni6b(^  cu  <^3uv  5ioll<^5 

bb1o6b  <^i|t  bo  lioy,  <^5uv  l<^oc]i  l<<vi6ip, 

21  bliiiin  <<]i6  n<^  5-combl<^nn, 

bhtobh  livti  6e  chop|i<^ibh  <^nny  <^]i  n-oí6bclie, 

'215111*  ce<^iic<^  i:p<^oich  <^^\l  6.  yleibbcibh, 

le  cbeile  A5U1*  ceoil  ein-bhei3. 

bo  bubh  <^oibbin  6.  bheich  6'<<  n-eii'ce<^cbc 

5<^iii  n<^  n5<^61)<^|i  <^iin  <^  n-3le(^iiTic<^ibb5 

2171  7Yibuc-<^ll<^  bo  b'  ion5<^nc<^cb5 

'2l5uy  5<^cb  Aon  be'n  bb-):i<^n  bo  bbi  l^cbc^ip, 

'21  5-conc<^  <^ilne  Aifi  <^  n-iAll<^ibb. 

bubh  lombbd  cnu<^iT6i|t  coille 

6e  Tnbn<<vibb  ipionn<^  nA  -peinne, 

'215U1'  c<^o|i  be  bblc^y  cunib]i<^, 

yubbejK^obli  <^5nv  vnie<<v}i<^, 
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'2I5UI*  n<^  h-in5he<^7i<^  c^y  c<^ol-^lnonn. 
I)u6h  biim  pu<^im  <^  Ti-op6h<^in5 
bubli  <^6hbh<^]i  <^  blieidi  Tne<^Ti<^mii<^cli, 
•^l  blieich  <^5  ^éiicli<^in  A')*  <^5  éiyce<^clir, 

2Vx  le  combpKMi  nA  yioiK^ch, 
^[r\  Ion  bubh  <^i|a  inbhec^p  yceiche 
'2l5ii|' 1  <^5  yimm  50  ]:ii^]^-bhuin. — 
^e<^|tbh<^iiri  6inc,  <^  p]i<<vb]i<^ic, 
50  ni-bu6b  e  <^n  <lic  Aoibhiii, 
bhfoblnndilt-ne  <^i|i  An  5-cnoc  yo, 
Ye<^chc  5-c<^ch<^  n<^  -penme, 
7[  nochc  ly  ce<^iic  mo  cb<^p<^i6 
2Vx  n<^cii  cpiK^ish  le<<.c  mo  y5é<<^lA. 


TRANSLATION  BY  DOCTOR  DRUMMOND. 

OISIN    SUNG. 

Bin  Bolbin  thou  art  sad  to  day ; 
Thou  that  wast  erst  of  aspect  gay 

And  lovely  to  be  seen  ; 
O  son  of  Calfruin  !  then  'twas  sweet, 
To  find  a  soft  and  mossy  seat, 

On  its  lofty  summit  green. 
Bb2 
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Thou  hill  of  battles,  stained  with  gore, 

How  oft  thy  fortress  strong  around, 
Where  dwelt  a  hero  bold  of  yore, 

Rose  music  sweet  of  horn  and  hound ; 
The  bittern  round  thee  boomed  at  night, 
The  grouse,  loud-whirring  in  her  flight, 
Peopled  thy  heath,  and  every  tree 
Rang  with  the  small  birds'  melody. 

Yes,  'twas  delight  to  hear  the  cry 

Of  hounds  along  thy  valleys  sweep  ; 
To  hear  the  rock's  wild  son*  reply 

From  every  cliff'  and  steep  ; 
To  see  the  chiefs  of  the  Fenian  band. 
To  slip  the  greyhounds  ready  stand  ; 
And  groups  of  maidens  young  and  fair. 
That  plucked  as  they  went  the  flow'rets  rare  ; 
With  berries  of  every  form  and  hue. 
Of  crimson  blush,  or  of  glossy  blue, 
From  bramble  and  bush  ;  or  cresses  young, 
That  by  the  crystal  streamlet  sprung  : 
And  passing  sweet  was  the  voice  of  their  song, 
As  the  fair-haired  damsels  roved  along. 

Sweet  too,  by  the  source  of  the  lonely  stream, 

To  see  aloof  of  the  eagle  sail ; 
To  hear  her  solitary  scream. 

Burst  startling  o'er  the  vale  : 
To  hear  the  otter's  whining  note  ; 

Or,  mid  the  hollow  mountain  rocks. 

The  barking  of  the  wary  fox  ; 
Or  mellow  song  of  the  blackbird,  float 


^lac-alla,  Echo  ;  literally,  the  son  of  the  rock. 
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From  bower  and  grove,  o'er  wood  and  lawn, 
To  evening  hour  from  early  dawn. 

With  joy  it  thrilled  my  heart  I  vow, 
To  sit  upon  the  mountain's  brow. 

And  all  the  glorious  landscape  view  ; 
The  seven  brave  Fenian  bands  around. 
In  war,  in  peace,  still  faithful  found — 

But  now  my  friends  are  few  : 
Then  merry  and  gay  in  the  summer  ray. 

They  frolicked  and  they  shone  ; 
With  autumn's  blast  away  they  past. 

And  I  am  left  alone. 
My  fate  with  tears  may  dim  your  eye, 
And  wake  your  tender  sympathy. 

3  The  circumstance  alluded  to  in  this  stanza  forms  the  sub- 
ject of  one  of  the  finest  wrought  romantic  tales  in  the  Irish 
language. 

'*  "  And  forests  crown  thy  cliff-girt  steeps.'* 
No  "  forests,"  at  present,  "  crown"  the  bold  promontory  of 
Howth  ;  but  the  ornamental  plantations  in  tlie  ancient  demesne, 
and  castle  grounds,  present  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  rude  majes- 
tic features  of  the  surrounding  scenery.  In  the  wish  expressed 
in  the  concluding  stanza  of  our  poem,  every  Irishman  will 
most  cordially  join.  Howth  was  one  of  the  lirst  acquisitions  made 
by  the  Anglo-Norman  knights  in  Ireland ;  and  it  has  continued 
nearly  700  years  in  one  worthy  family,  through  a  succession  of 
thirty  Barons,  to  the  present  noble  and  respected  proprietor.  To 
his  lordship's  kindness  I  am  indebted  for  one  of  the  most  ancient 
deeds  of  settlement  of  Irish  lands,  by  the  invaders.  It  was  en- 
tered into  by  his  great  ancestor,  prior  to  Prince  John's  con- 
firmatory grant  of  IJouede  (Howth,)  to  Almaric  the  warlike, 
the  second  baron ;  and  is  preserved,  with  several  hundred  other 
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curious  documents,  all  anterior  to  the   year  1500,  in  his  lord- 
ship's archives.    I  here  subjoin  a  translation  from  the  original.* 


ODE  BY  GERALD  NUGENT  ON   LEAVING 
IKELAND. 

This  ode  was  composed  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
by  the  *'  Son  of  a  Settler ;"  but  he  was  one,  who  appears 
to  have  possessed  the  lofty  port  and  bearing  of  a  bard,  whose 
proud  soul  spurned  the  enemies  of  his  country.  In  him  the  native 
of  the  pale  expanded  into  a  native  of  the  land.  He  adopted 
the  language  of  the  *'  mere  Irish,^'  and  learned  to  think  and 
feel  like  his  oppressed  fellow  countrymen.  Roused  by  their 
wrongs,  he  flung  aside  the  harp,  and  bared  his  arm  in  their 
cause;  but,  alas!  bis  eff'orts  were  ineff*ectua1,  and  he  was 
forced  to  become  a  voluntary  exile  from  the  ill-fated  land  of 
his  birth.  On  this  occasion,  he  composed  these  sweetly  pathe- 
tic stanzas,  so   beautifully  descriptive  of  the  country.     They 


*  Know  all  men,  present  and  to  come,  ihat  I,  ^■ichl)l'ls  Sdint  Lawrence,  have 
given  and  granted  and  by  this  my  present  deed,  have  confirmed,  to  Almaric 
Saint  Lawrence,  my  son,  my  whole  land  of  Houede,  with  all  its.appurtenances, 
as  I  have  ever  held  the  same,  and  all  my  conquest  in  Ireland.  To  have  and  to 
hold  in  fee  and  inheritance,  to  him  and  his  heirs,  freely  and  peaceably,  in 
churclies,  in  mills,  in  lakes,  in  waters,  in  pastures,  and  meadows,  in  ways  and 
paths,  in  woods  and  in  all  other  things,  which  to  me  appeitain,  saving  the 
service  of  John  the  Earl,  Lord  of  Ireland. — In  presence  of  J.  Archbishop  of 
Dublin — John  de  Courcy — Hugh  Tyrrell — Robert  Tyrrell,  his  son — William 
the  Little — GeofTry  de  Constantyn — Adam  de  Hereford — Richard  de  Hereford 
—  Geoffry  de  Nugent — Adam  de  Pheypoe — Richard  Talbot— Robert  de  Nugent 
— Andrew  de  Courtyn — Robert  de  Excestria — Geoifry  de  Vincestria — William 
de  Vincestria — Ralph  Whitrell — Richard  de  Castello—  Robert  de  Cornewalishe 
— cum  multis  aliis. — Most  of  these  witnesses  fourjded  families  in  Ireland. 

Without  reference  to  the  ancient  documents  in  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of 
llowth,  no  correct  history  of  the  English  j)ale  can  bo  written.  'I'he  importance 
of  such  a  work  is  obvious. 
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may  recall  to  the  reader's  recollection  SmoUet's  Ode  to  the 
Leven  water;  and,  perhaps,  not  suffer  much  even  by  a  compa- 
rison. See,  also,  the  aftecting  farewell  of  the  unfortunate 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  to  the  shores  of  France,  commencing — 

**  Oh  ma  patrie  tres  chérie 
Ou  je  passai  ma  jeunesse." 

^  '*  What  sorrow  wrings  my  bletding  heart, 
To  flee  from  Ldsfail!'' 
According  to  the  bard,  Keneth  O'Hartigan,  Anno  950,. 
Inisfail,  one  of  the  early  names  of  this  Island,  was  derived 
from  the  li<^  ip<^il  or  **  Stone  of  Destiny,'''  brought  from  the 
East,  and  once  so  celebrated  in  Ireland  and  Scotland.  See 
Keating,  for  the  wonderful  virtues  of  the  Lia  fail,  which,  for 
many  ages  was  as  much  venerated  in  Ireland,  as  was  Jacob's 
stone,  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  by  Christian  and  Moslem ; 
or  the  famous  black  stone  at  Mecca,  for  centuries  before  the 
time  of  Mahomet.  This  Irish  relic  is,  at  present,  to  be  seen  in 
the  coronation  chair  at  Westminster  Abbey,  where  it  is  shewn 
as  Jacob's  pillow  or  pillar ;  for  the  learned  antiquaries  of  West- 
minster do  not  allow  that  it  has  any  connection  with  Ireland. 
In  this  they  may  be  right,  as  to  the  stone  now  in  their  posses- 
sion, for  it  is  confidently  asserted  by  a  worthy  friend  of  mine, 
who  has  obliged  the  world  with  many  well-intended  publica- 
tions, that  the  real  Liafail  has  been  abstracted  from  the  coro- 
nation chair,  by  some  zealous  Gaelic  Patriots,  who  have 
replaced  it  with  the  stone  at  present  exhibited.  It  is  further 
surmised  that  it  may,  by  due  diligence,  be  traced,  strange  turn 
of  destiny !  to  the  buildings  of  the  Catholic  Association ;  and, 
stranger  still,  that  it  is  there  religiously  preserved,  by  those 
Irish  Demagogues,  to  crown  their  great  leader  on  it,  who  by 
facetious  anticipation  is  already  known  by  the  name  of 
King  O'ConnelL — Diii  vivat  Rex. 
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2  "  Plains  ichere  generous  steeds  aboundJ^ 
Until  the  seventeeuth  ceutury,  Ireland  was  particularly  cele- 
brated throughout  Europe,  for  valuable  horses.  500  cows  have 
been  often  given  for  a  single  horse.  Our  bards  have  exhausted 
the  powers  of  their  language  in  descriptions  of  this  noble 
animal.     The  old  Irish  breed  is  now  nearly  extinct. 

3  "  I  see  fair  Fintans  shore  recede.'" 
Fintan,  one  of  the  companions  of  Casar,  the  earliest  reputed 
colonist  of  Ireland.     Keating   makes  a  present  of  Fintan   to 
the  adversaries  of  Irish  history. 

^  "  Rich  plains  of  Ir.'' 
Ir,  one  of  the  sons  of  Milesius.     Irlanda,  q.  d.  Ye<^p<^nii  Ip. 

5  "  Nor  e'er  the  crafty  Saxon  greet.** 
English  treachery  weis  a  theme  on  which  our  Irish  Tyrtcd 
loved  to  dwell.  It  must  be  confessed,  that  no  subject  could 
be  better  calculated  to  heighten  those  feelings  of  national 
animosity,  which  so  unhappily  subsisted  between  the  people  of 
both  countries,  and  which  were  so  effectually  perpetuated  by 
repeated  breaches  of  English  faith.  In  the  days  of  our  bard, 
a  horrible  instance  of  this  kind  occurred  at  Midlamast,  in  the 
territory  of  Leix,  then  recently  formed  into  shire-ground,  under 
the  name  of  the  Queen's  County.  The  following  notice  of  this 
transaction  is  taken  from  the  manuscript  already  quoted,  Vol. 
I.  p.  186. — "  An  account  of  the  murder  at  the  fort  of  Mulla- 
mast.  In  the  year  1705,  there  was  an  old  gentleman,  of  the 
name  of  Cullen,  residing  in  the  county  of  Kildare,  who  often 
discoursed  with  one  Dwyer  and  one  Dowling,  who  were  ac- 
tually living  at  IVluUamast,  when  that  horrid  murder  was  com- 
mitted, in  the  16th  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Anno 
Domini  1573.*     These  old  men  frequently  told  him,  that  the 

*  Taaffe,  ia  his  History  of  Ireland,  and  others,  state,  but  without  authority. 
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whole  was  planned  and  perpetrated  by  a  combination  of  Catho- 
lic and  Protestant  families,  amongst  whom  they  enumerated  the 
JBowenSf  Hartpoles,  Hovendens,  Dempsies,  and  Fitzgeralds,  as 
Catholics.  They  further  stated,  that  it  was  by  these  families 
in  particular,  the  unsuspecting  victims  were  enticed  to  MuUa- 
mast,  under  pretence  of  entering  into  a  friendly  alliance  of 
offence  and  defence  against  their  mutual  enemies.  That  the 
sufferers  were  of  the  seven  Septs  of  Leix,  viz.  the  0' Mores, 
O'Kellys,  O'Lalors,  Devoys,  MacEvoys,  O'  Dorans  and  O' Dow- 
lings;  and,  so  effectual  were  the  measures  taken  for  their  des- 
truction, that  of  the  multitude  which  entered  the  fort,  only  a 
single  individual  escaped  with  his  life,  and  he  was  one  of  the 
sons  of  O'JVIore.*  It  is  unnecessary  to  add,  that  the  estates  of 
the  murdered  proprietors,  were  granted  to  their  assassins.  Well 
might  Elizabeth  exclaim,  as  she  is  known  to  have  done  about 


that  it  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary.  That  historian's  object  was  to 
shew,  that  before  any  change  of  religion  took  place,  and  when  both  were  Catholic, 
the  English  persecuted  and  murdered  the  Irish;  and  to  prove  that  fact,  he 
has  adduced  the  affair  of  Mullamast,  which  he  has  assigned  to  the  reign  of  the 
Catholic  Mary.  We  see,  however,  that  some  Irish  families  are  named  among 
the  perpetrators,  but  it  may  be  answered,  that  they  were  obliged  to  join,  in  order 
to  save  themselves. 

*  The  manuscript  here  alludes  to  "  a  common  tradition  of  the  counby,"  that 
several  lives  were  saved,  by  means  of  one  Harry  Lawlor,  who,  on  approaching 
the  fort  with  his  parly,  jocosely  observed,  that  "  he  saw  all  going  in,  but  none 
coming  out."  Suspicion  being  thus  awakened,  he  prevailed  on  his  people  to 
remain  behind  and  permit  him  to  enter ;  and  if  they  did  not  see  him  quickly 
return,  as  he  intended,  then  to  save  themselves  by  flight,  for  they  might  be  sure 
that  there  was  treachery  at  bottom.  This  intrepid  individual,  no  sooner  entered 
the  fort,  than  he  saw  the  breathless  bodies  of  his  slaughtered  friends  lying  all 
around,  and,  immediately  drawing  his  sword,  he  boldly  cut  his  way  through 
the  murderous  crew,  back  to  his  companions,  whom  he  conducted  in  safety  to 
Dysart,  near  Maryborough,  beyond  the  reach  of  all  danger.  The  noble  con- 
duct of  this  brave  and  magnanimous  character,  who  thus  devoted  himself  to 
what  might  be  considered  certain  death,  for  the  safety  of  his  friends,  is  deserving 
of  every  praise.  Many  an  action,  less  entitled  to  the  distinction,  has  been  per- 
petuated in  marble:  but,  alas  !  poor  Harry  Lawlor  was  an  Irishman,  and  his 
name  was,  of  course,  consigned  to  oblivion. 
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this  period,  with  reference  to  Ireland.  "  Ah  !  how  1  fear,  lest 
it  be  objected  to  us,  as  it  was  to  Tiberius  by  Bato  ;  you,  you, 
it  is  that  are  in  fault,  who  have  committed  your  flocks  not  to 
shepherds,  but  to  wolves."  Yet,  strange  inconsistency  of 
human  nature,  this  very  woman,  soon  after  so  awful  a  confes- 
sion of  an  affrighted  conscience,  again  let  loose  fresh  troops  of 
ravening  wolves,  to  commit  even  more  dreadful  ravages,  until  the 
fairest  portion  of  Ireland  was  almost  totally  destroyed.  This 
she  did  by  her  grants  and  commissions  to  her  infamous  favourite 
Raleigh,  and  the  adventurous  myrmidons  called  the  "Underta- 
kers" of  Munster.  The  remembrance  of  the  foul  murders  com- 
mitted in  Ireland  by  that  sanguinary  man,  can  never  be  effaced. 
But  another  opportunity  may  enable  us  to  do  full  justice  to 
his  memory. 

Ó  "  From  thee  sweet  Delvin  must  I  part." 
Delvin  barony,  in  the  county  of  Westmeath,  gives  the  title 
of  Marquess  to  the  Nugent  family.  Il  was  anciently  the 
territory  of  the  ancient  Irish  sept  of  Findelvin,  or  Finnellan ; 
and  in  the  reign  of  John  was  granted  to  Gilbert  de  ííugent,  the 
ancestor  of  our  bard,  and  also  of  the  present  noble  family  of 
Westmeath. 

'   "  Thindargveis'  happy  lands.'^ 
The  rich  plains  of  Meath. 


PATRICK  HEALY'S  M  ISHES. 

*'  O  that  for  me  some  home  like  this  would  smile." 

Ca7nj)belL 

"  Sperantihus,  quoad  licita  et  innocua,  omnia  sunt  libera,'' 
says  Vincent  Bourne,  in  the  preface  to  his  elegant  Latin  trans- 
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lation  of  Doctor  Pope's  favourite  English  ballad,  "  The  AVish." 
Patrick  Healy,  however,  was  content  with  the  necessaria,  for 
he  has  confined  his  humble  aspirations  to  the  things  merely 
necessary  for  the  rational  enjoyment  of  existence.  Like  the 
generality  of  his  poor  oppressed  countrymen,  his  desires  are 
moderate ;  and  yet,  moderate  though  they  be,  there  are  millions 
in  Ireland  who  are  destined  never  to  enjoy  one  of  them,  if  we 
except  that,  which  is  so  familiarily  known,  by  the  vulgar  ap- 
pellation of  the  "  Beggar's  blessing,"  alluded  to  by  our  bard  in 
his  concluding  stanza.  From  both  these  ballads,  some  of  the 
leading  opinions  of  human  comfort,  which  generally  prevail  in 
England  and  Ireland,  may  be  ascertained.  The  Englishman 
wishes  for  a  snug  box  in  a  country  town ;  the  Irishman  prefers 
the  open  champaign.  The  former,  being  fond  of  good  feeding,  fur- 
nishes a  regular  bill  of  fare,  not  omitting  even  his  Sunday  pud- 
ding, "  Sabhata  distinguat  fartum  i'^  the  latter  scarcely  notices 
the  article  food.  All  John's  wants,  in  the  female  way,  are 
supplied  by  a  **  cleanly  yoking  girl  to  rub  his  bald  pate ;^'  but 
Paddy,  at  hinc  lachryraye,  will  not  be  satisfied  without  one 
legally  entitled  to  "  comb  his  locks,"  and  **  to  mind  the  cabban 
and  the  childer,  your  honour."  Wives,  in  Ireland,  are  not 
sinecurisls.  This  maybe  deduced  from  the  conclusion  of  our 
poem,  which  anticipates,  as  a  thing  certain,  **  a  babe  every 
Easter  !"  quite  enough  to  frighten  poor  Parson  Malthus  out  of 
his  wits,  and  perpetuate  the  blessings  of  our  superabundant 
population. 

The  subject  of  the  present  little  poem  is  one  which  conies 
home  to  every  man's  bosom,  and  seldom  fails,  at  some  period 
of  life,  to  occupy  his  most  serious  thoughts  ;  nay  often  to 
awaken  reflections  favourable  to  the  best  interests  of  religion 
and  morality.  I  am  here  induced  to  extend  my  limits  a  little, 
in  order  to  lay  before  the  Irish  reader  a  few  of  the  old  moral 
maxims  by  which  his  ancestors  were  wont  to  regulate  their 
actions,  selected,  with  some  care  and  trouble,  from   various 
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sources,  both  oral  and  written.*     Amongst  them  will  be  found 
some  noble  truths  and  sentiments  expressed  with  much  force 


*  WISE  SAYINGS  FROM  THE  IRISH. 

The  following  passages  have  been  translated  from  the  Book  of  BaUimotej  fo.  75. 
The  translations  are  given,  as  the  original  is  too  obsolete  for  the  present  pur- 
pose, and  the  necessary  explanations  to  render  it  intelligible  would  require  loo 
much  room.  The  first  paragraph  is  from  the  "  Advice  of  Cormac  Ulfada,  (the 
long  bearded,)  to  his  son,"  Carbré,  Anno  254  — 

"  No  fellowship  with  a  king — no  falling  out  with  a  madman — no  dealing 
with  a  revengeful  man — no  competition  with  the  powerful — no  wrong  to  be 
done  to  seven  classes  of  persons,  excited  to  anger,  viz  : — a  bard,  a  commander, 
a  woman,  a  prisoner,  a  drunken  person,  a  druid,  a  king  in  his  own  dominions. 
— No  stopping  the  force  of  a  going  wheel  by  strength  of  hand — no  forcing  the 
sea — no  entering  a  battle  with  broken  bands — no  heightening  the  grief  of  a 
sorrowful  man — no  merriment  in  the  seat  of  justice — no  grief  at  feasts — no  ob- 
livion in  ordinances  or  laws — no  contention  with  a  righteous  person — no  mock- 
ing of  a  wise  man — no  staying  in  dangerous  roads— no  prosperity  shall  follow 
malice — no  coveting  of  skirmishes — a  lion  is  not  a  safe  companion  to  all  persons 
— three  deaths  that  ought  not  to  be  bemoaned  :  the  death  of  a  fat  hog,  the  death  of 
a  thief,  and  the  death  of  a  proud  prince — three  things  that  advance  the  subject : 
to  be  tender  to  a  good  wife,  to  serve  a  good  prince,  and  to  be  obedient  to  a  good 
governor," 

"  The  son  of  Fithil  the  wise,  asked  him  what  was  the  best  thing  to  maintain 
a  family  or  a  heuse  ? — Fithil  answered,  '  a  good  anvil.' — '  What  anvill'  says  the 
son, — •  a  good  wife,'  says  Fithil. — '  How  shall  I  know  her?'  says  the  son, — '  by 
her  countenance  and  viitue,'  says  Fithil,  'for,  the  small  short  is  not  to  be 
coveted  though  she  be  fair-haired,  nor  the  thick  short,  nor  the  long  white,  nor 
the  swarthy  yellow,  nor  the  lean  black,  nor  the  fair  scold  or  talkative  woman, 
nor  the  small  fruitful  who  is  amorous  and  jealous,  nor  the  fair  complexioned, 
who  is  ambitious  to  see  and  be  seen.' — '  What  then,'  says  the  son,  '  what  woman 
shall  I  takeV — '  I  know  not,'  says  Fithil,  '  though  the  large  flaxen-haired,  and 
the  white  black-haired,  are  the  best ;  but  I  know  no  sort  fit  for  a  man  to  trust 
to,  if  he  wishes  to  live  in  peace.' — '  What  shall  Í  do  with  them  then?'  says  the 
son. — Fithil  answered,  '  you  shall  let  them  all  alone,  or  take  them  for  good  or 
evil,  as  they  may  turn  out,  for  until  they  are  consumed  to  ashes,  they  shall  not 
be  free  from  imperfections.' — '  Who  is  the  worst  of  women?' — '  Becam.' — 
'  What  is  worse  than  her?' — '  The  man  that  married  her,  and  brought  her  home 
to  his  house  to  get  issue  by  her.' — '  What  can  be  worse  than  that  man?' — '  The 
child  gotten  between  them,  for  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  he  can  ever  be  free 
from  villany  and  malice.*  " 

"  Wisdom  is  what  makes  a  poor  man  a  king — a  weak  person  powerful — a 
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and  brevity,    and    in   the    simplest   language.     Although    we 
abound  in  proverbial  sayings,  derived  from  the  wisdom  and 


good  generation  of  a  bad  one — a  foolish  man  reasonable — though  wisdom  be 
good  in  the  beginning,  it  is  better  at  the  end." — Book  of  Ballimote. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  wise  sayings  of  the  Pagan  Irish,  which  have  descended 
to  our  times.  With  respect  to  the  dialogue  between  the  ungallant  Fithil  and  his 
son,  the  reader  may  recollect  what  Plutarch  relates  of  the  early  Greek  sages, 
who  were  accustomed  to  propose  questions  and  riddles  to  one  another ;  and  also 
the  similar  instances  of  Sampson,  and  of  the  queen  of  Saba,  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures.— Plut.  sept.  sap. — Jud.  xiv.  14. — 2  Kings,  x.  1. — The  same  custom  we 
here  find  prevailed  in  Ireland.  The  following  original  proverbs  are  of  different 
ages.  Many  of  them  are  of  considerable  antiquity ;  and,  of  these,  some  are 
obscure.     All  are  conformable  to  the  rule,  Quicquid  prcecipies,  esto  brevis. 

Xt7l<\]]i2nZ^    €lll(0t|t|'^lCl)'2l. 

(IRISH    PROVERBS.) 

'2lichnÍ5hdie<^|t  c<^]t<^ib  i  5-c|tu<^bhc<^n. 

'^lirmbe<^chc  5e<<fiit  ly  ye  ^y  ):e<<tiji 

'2lichm5he<^nn  mofibh<^chc  Tiiobh<^Trihl<^chc. 

'21ti  c-u<^ti  <^5  muTK^bli  méi6ble<^ch  6'<^  mh<lch<^ip. 

*2lichi1Í5he<^Tin  ommbib  locbc  <^TYi<^b<<iin, 

'2lilTie<^chc  mn<l  ionTijt<^ice  5bnibbe<^nn  cuncuy  C|tu<^b1i. 

21  u<^in  bo'n  co)*<^cb. 

'2lcb]im5bcbe<^|i  5né  n<^  b-<^ini)*i|te. 

'^liji  <^on  <^Ti<^mb  bi<^bb  cboibbcbe  be<^]tTYi<^b. 

^In  c<^o^c<^bb  u<^l<^cb  ni  )'p|te<^5<^n  buAl<^bli. 

'^lon  1  5-coimbpe<^nri  ):oibbe<^cb  ):u<^di<^Tin. 

7U\  c-yl<^c  n<^ch  n-5l<^c<^Tin  ynloinb. 

7in  c-yeob  bo>:b<<5b<^U  'r  'i  ^T  ^i^»e. 
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experience  of  former  times,  yet  they  have  shared  in  the  general 
neglect   of  our   literature.     It  is  therefore   hoped   that  some 


(IRISH  PROVERBS.) 

'^In  bubh  sliiie  in  b-<^rb|iui5]iche<^p  e. 

2[\\i  li  Ml  bpeidi  ve<^p  5<^]i  ymlibh. 

'^In  u<^ip  ^y  cpiKKbli  60  cli<^ili5li  c<<.idi):ibh  yi  pirh. 

bibb  Kbh  á^\\  Áiii<^6<<in. 

beul  eiblnnn  <^'v  cpdblie  cmlinii. 

budib]i):ibh  6.U  z-eách  no  c<^ilyibli  <^n  ]-piAii. 

bec^rliAbb  <^ii  ]Tdp<^í5he  yipinnc. 

btbb  cluib  vhe<^vc<<.ip  (^5  dn  c-y<^orhpx\'ibbe. 

bibb  bopb  yio  Y3ei?nb. 

bibb  boipbe<^cbc  i  n-5e<^l  5b<<ipe. 

bibb  clLi<^n<^'ibbe  i  n-be<^3b-cbul<^ibh. 

boc  ip  u<Cill  n<^e. 

bu<^i]ie  clii  'n<^  f<^05b<^l. 

bpi<^c]i<^p  b<^odi  b<^ocb<^n<^cbr. 

be<^Tinai5b  i  m-b<<ibb  bo  bbeA5h-bhuine. 

bochc  Án-e<^5le<^i'["  Á  bbfof  5<^n  cbeol. 

Con<^ip  5<^n  5b<<vbb<^bb  co7i<^ip  ^^6.  i*l<<ince. 
Cne<^lT<^cbc  cpe<^pch<^b]i  be<^cb<^  <^n  c-f<^05b<^il. 
Cp<^i5e<^7i  <^n  bocbc  5<^cb  <^ilp. 
Cpobb  poinib  <^n  <\\ic. 
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Patriotic   Irish  scholar  may  remedy  this  defect,  by  collecting 
and  publishing  these  venerable  dicta  of  our  ancient  saints  and 


(IRISH   PROVERBS.) 

CniK^yuish  dn<^7ii  oi[te<^Tnhn<^ch. 
C<^oc1i  An  c<^ocb  <^i]i  6b<^ch. 
C<^oin  |te  ce<^nni'<^i5h. 

C<^c  |iei|t  cineil. 

CKoibhe<^nn  Tie<^]ic  ce<^[ic. 

C<^onilinAii]i  b6ch<^r  <^n  c-in5lnic<<ni<^ch. 

Ce<^y<^ini  <^ti  bol5  l<<]i. 

CjtioTK^chc  cince<^cbc. 

Co6bl<^  V^b<^  YP<^i^^<^"  le<^Tibb. 

CUoibhce<^nn  <^ii  r<^didcb  yee^n-^- 

6eine<^cbc  5<^n  lu<^y. 

&ei]*ce<^nn  An  bocbc. 

fell  50  biusb. 

feeA|ibbitAdiAitt  leAbii<<nAcbc  oUc1i<<n. 

fcocb^r  liAiS^i  5<^cb  Annpo. 

be^x  5enr»b]ae  C15  i*Ainb|iA. 

fcuilsbe  An  c-uAibbiteAcb  bo  clieAnnyusliAbh, 

feeAcAi]!  bfienn  |ny  ni  nibupnio|i. 

feAiji  ni  Yeibi|t  poy  bo  blieAnAnib. 

feubb  bo  5line  Ap  An  yioinio5  v^icli. 
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sages,  which  are  not  inferior,  either  in  wit  or  wisdom,  to  those 
of  any  other  country  of  Europe. 


(IRISH  PROVERBS.) 

6ubb  bo  le<^c<^  <^]t  <^n  7:10711165  C<^]i<^i5h. 
6aII  <^i]t  li  ni  bíie<^chÁiiih  pop. 
6íoTiih<^oíne<^l*  ryn<^n  <^Tyi<^b^in. 
6e<^]ic  yul  leiini]!. 
5e<^pbb  c<^|i<^bh  pouiib  iii<^chc<^n<^)*. 

CA^cpom  op  <^5  <^in<^b<<vn. 

"IPei^pit  beifie  ):leiMie  'n<<v  zox  bpiííblirie. 

"IPeílpit  bpeol<<Ti  1  n-boftn  'ii<^  copji  <^ifi  c^ip6e. 

YuApuÍ5he<^nn  A  chuib. 

'lPu<^p  cunK^nn  c<^ili. 

^eile  b<^pc<^cli<^in. 

'Pe<^bhp<<vn  bhei]*  )'66b<^. 

"Pe^pp  iTi<^b<^  beo  'niv  leomhAn  iTi<^pbh. 

'lPe<<vpp  <^  oile<^mh<^in  'nA  <^  oibe<^ch<^y. 

'lPe<^pp  ):uin  -pleibh  'r\K  c6|*  5iop<^ic. 

']P<^6<^  cuimhrie  i-en-lenibb. 

^e<^P5  A'-r  ):u<^cb  n^mbuib  <^n  be<^5b-5bp<<ibb. 

'poilLp5brhe<^p  5<^cb  nibb  |ie  b-<^imyip. 

Ye<^b<^Tn  op  bo  cbe<^Tin<^c]i  30  b<^op. 

']Pe<^b<^n  c<^r  be<^pc<<vbb  -pop  p'lsb. 
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THE  MOURNER'S  SOLILOQUY  IN  THE  RUINED 
ABBEY  OF  TIMOLEAGUE. 

'  Timoleague,  Ce<^cli  [71  ol<<^5A^  the  house  or  cell  oi  St.  Malaga, 
a  small  town  in  the  south  of  Munster.  Near  it  is  a  venerable 
abbey,  whose  extensive  remains  indicate  its  former  magnificence. 

(IRISH  PROVERBS.) 

^05hl<^im  rm<^n  5<^cli  e<^5n<^ibhe. 

^^ec^pji  clii  'n<^  con<^c1i. 

^*e<^Ii]i  C0151IC  <^ni  6-cin]*  'n<l  <k\\\  beijic. 

5nibhe<<vnn  leice  leic'í6]ie<^clic. 

5<^n  oile<^nih<^in  5<^n  mhobli. 

5<^Ti  Ion  5<^n  ch<^|i<^ib. 

5<*^Ti  chi]*ce  ii*  y:\x<k\i  <^n  chlu. 

5eibh  loíi5<<vii<^clí  5eimbíie  5opc<^ch. 

5<^ch  6e<^mb<^n  |ti5be<^nn  <^  ]ie. 

5<^cb  mbh  5li<<.bh<^it  50  b-olc  iniclnsbei^nn  50  li-olc. 

5<^cb  <^  bh-v<^5li<^p  50  b-olc  iincbi5be<^nn  50  h-olc. 

5Tii6be<^n  bl<^6<^it  c<^|i<<.6<^l-. 

5n<^cb  oc|i<^ch  pocbTnb<^|i. 

5l6ti  iK^cb   6-cuille<^nn  <^  5-ce<^nn  m  ve<<nit  <^  bheidi 
<^nn  no  <^f. 

VOL.  II.  C  C 
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**  These   remains,"    says    Mr.    Brewer,    '•  occupy   a  low   but 
lovely  and  peaceful  station,  on  the  banks  of  the  silver  stream, 


(IRISH  PROVERBS.) 

5<^c]i  coine<^l  6.  5-ciiliK<vb<^]t. 
5<^ch  ^m  m  ]i-e<^5n<^ch  y<^oidi, 
5<^ch  iiibli  6<^o|t  nihi<^n  5<^ch  i>in<^oi. 

5íií^íieAnn  ceiyre  c<^dnt<^Ti<^chc. 
5ní6he<^Tin  y<^ibhbhiji  |iei]i  A  <^onc<^. 
5^11  fell  e<^rm  olc  olc. 
5Tiife1ie<^Tin  in<^irh  ni<^idie<^i*. 
5iop<^cb  -pfti  z\\^zh\  n<^|ic  if  ni<^yl<^, 

loni<^b  ^^oú  ^^\l  t)be<^5<<^n  c<^|idb. 

^X  imlit  pon,  ^x  Te<^pbb  c^'ioc. 

lochlAn  cpui^clK^cb  5ni6be<^nn  udblK^p. 

ly  mo  ch'e^slA  'r!<^  ch'<^blibb<^|i. 

loiiib<<i5b  <^n  bli<<iv  cobbl<^. 

l]-  innnc  A  bin  "^li^^n^  5e<^n<^nib<^il,   <^5uv  b<^di<^nib<^il 

ly  niMl  'x  IT  feine<^cli  b'io5b<^lc<^y  fce. 
ly  coini  c<^b<<in  6o  bboicbc. 
^X  pbb  6<^odi<^in, 
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whose  tide  laves  the   ancient  but  still  firm  walls."     No  spot 
could  have  been  chosen  more  suitable  for  the  mournful  musings 


(IRISH  PROVERBS.) 

ll*  5obh<<it  5<^cb  n<^e. 

ly  5n<<di  'f<^]nicAcb  i  |ii<^cbc<^TiAi-. 

}X  6<^ll  <^n  5]t<<v61i  b<^ccb. 

\X  ^e^\\\i  <^n  iiili<^ich  <^  c<<  'ti<^  <^n  mb<^icb  á  bb^, 

\X  e<^5ti<^ch  be<^5li  bbmne, 

l'Í5he<^nn  5iofifi<^in<^cb  <^n  V3<^1<^. 
luibbe<<^]in  bochc  ly  5<^c1i  T5<^ip^' 
loTYi  5<^ch<^  leAn. 
loi'j*5e<^nn  up  <^*x  cjiioii. 
loii:e<^mi  <^0]a<^b]i  nioft-chlu. 
ImblieAnn  PfioiTnpioll<ln  |:ojt  oc[i<^cb. 
luí6he<^Tin  pbhiK^v  Á^\l  <^m<^b<<vn. 
luibhe<^nn  ctiu<^bhc<^n  po|t  bb'ioTTib<^oiiie<^y. 
le<^nbb  loiY3rhe  ipu<^ch<^Tin  ceine. 
léÍ5he<^V  5<^cb  bpon  coiTi1iii<<bb. 
li<^5b  5<^ch  boicbc  b^y. 
luibhibh  iol<^]i  <^iii  uAicbibh. 

|71i<^npui5bil  d  n-biAibb  pcb<^iti. 
JVIk^ti  5<^n  c<^i|ibbe  5<^n  bbl<^v. 
|7!e<^b  <^Ti  lu<^5b<^y  ^x  5<^inTie  cnu<^v. 
c  c2 
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of  the  bard.     Grose,  in   his  Antiquities  of  Ireland,  gives  a 
pleasing  view   of   this    abbey.     He    says    that  the  building, 


(IRISH  PROVERBS.) 

|7I<^')*  feon<^  ni<^ol  ly  7Yie<^i*<^  iii<^ol65. 

IAA'x  y<<<bA  l<<  C15  ol6hche. 

\/\<!\x  lonmhuin  lioin  <^n  ch]i^in  ly  lonTTihiiin  licin  <^  h-<<l. 

f/l<^i[i5  6'^]i  b'  ceile  b<^och<<^n  bojib. 

f7lAi]i5  bo  m  cojtb  |ie  mTi<^oi. 

(7lÁip5  dipeiseAi*  <^  bbuine  -^hnKzh,  <^^\\  bbuine  bli<^  cpAcli 

no  cbitu 
|71<^ip5  bo  n\  éidie<^cb  6.'x  501b. 
(71(^1  P5  ):he<^lUi*  <^i|i  <^  cbAp^ib. 
|71<^i[i5  ciiei5e<^y  <^  dii5be<^|tn<^. 
fyi<^i|i5  bo  ni  e<^5c6iit  inbe<^bbl<^bb. 
fVl<^ip5  lei5e<^y  ^  c\\o-^^\i  ciuin,  no  <^pún  pe  be<^n  b<^ocb, 

co5<^[i  nocb  nAcb  5<^bb<^nn  rein  oii<^iche<^r  ^  ^^^^T  ^<^ 

cbpi<^|i. 
|71imc  ye<^pp<^ch  cliub<^cb  'n<<  e<^cb  cumuitce<^cb. 
fs/lniic  CLi  móM  pnc^ibbe. 
f71i<^n  niu<^l<^cb<<in  boi]icbe<^cbc. 
f71i<^n  i-p<^ibe  rp(^b<<nc<^c])c. 
<[]6Jx  h[i^\bhe^\\zh^  ce<^nn  ly  cUon  n<^  b<<.iU. 
M^T  5í^e>Í5<^ch  <^n  phé<^co5  ni  pioc<^ti  <^  cn<^nib. 
|71<^  'X  <^n  jlonnb  iteiji  jloimh  bu 
t^^A'r  iTK^icb  le<^c  <^  bbeicb  bu<^n  c<^ich  vik^I^  <^5i^r  ^^1^^'- 
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though  unroofed,  is  entire.     It  consists  ot  a  large  choir  with  an 
aisle  :  one  side  of  the  said  aisle  is  a  square  cloister  arcaded, 


(IRISH  PROVERBS.) 

<P|<^  p<^o]nh  50  ce<^cbc  <^n  ycuic. 

^í  "iphuil  pMi  TYi<^[t  <^n  ioc<^. 

^í  bb[ie<^di<^nn  e<^5n<^ibhe  n'lbh  n<^ch  6-cui5e<<vnn- 

^1  pimil  b<^inc  |ie  vdobh<^ii. 

<h|i  ):}iuil  Tp<^di  i*U5p<^bh  \ie  v^obhdp. 

"^1  c<^[i  5<^cli  bl<^b<^iiie. 

"^fi  iK^iyleAcbc  5<^n  Yiibh<^ilce. 

"^tbochc  50  bíi<<vií:hiTie. 

"^i  )*<^ibhbhiii  50  5loi|rf}ieAlbb<^6h. 

'I^i  pbtnl  cuTYK^nn  i  Tiiei|ib|ie<^ch. 

4ji  TpliLiil  bile<^chc  1  loc. 

4)t  phuil  5loi|t  <^chc  sloift  neunhe. 

"1^1  5Ti<^cli  cfK^nn  ')pe6i5lice  6.'  y::Kx, 

^í  5n<^di  rn<^c<^chc  5<^ti  tvi<^i|15. 

"^i  6<^ile<^nn  culinshec^chc  <<vilrie<^chc. 
<\]\  ^hml  <^inihle(^v  A  ccoiclice<^cb. 
'4^<^iyibuib  5iiinnioll<^cbc  fculc<^p<^. 
4]^  -pbuil  |to  {^o^-c^^  ]ie  po5bl<^im  C|rion<<vcbc(^, 
^í  b-<<^cb|tin5bce<<ip  5ne  <^ii  buibb-vineAp. 
^1  -pbuil  \^o\  5<^n  locbr. 
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with  a  platform  in  the  middle  :  this  leads  to  several  large  rooms, 
one  of  which  is  said  to  have  been  a  chapel,  another  a  chapter- 


(IRISH  PROVERBS.) 

^^o\l  coib  cuijie  iK^ch  |tAch<^6h  i:o|tycibhe. 

^K  ce<^nn  imic  i  ni<<l<^. 

^  ionnym5he<^n7i  3<^ch  <^o?i  <\n  c<^n<^c]i. 

^tlphuilTobb  5<^Ji  {^iDiycbb. 

"^fi  -pbiiil  ^i<^bbr<^  <^cbc  buine  boii<^ 

Olc  5Ti'i6b  clc  bo  zhu 
Ofi  lobbol  n<^  i*<^n]ic<^i5li, 
Olc  <^ri<^5b<^ibb  ni<^icbe<^v<^. 
Olc  pen  n<^eb  in<^icb  b'<^on. 
Onib<^n  fee  coy  e<^3nA  e. 
Ocbc  Ti-<^]nb<^pc  oclic  ccuinihne. 
OcpAcbc  pbb  ^n  le<^5]i<^ibb. 

Ppe<^b  i*e<^n  nilK^pc  ly  p6c<^cb. 

]li<^5bUn5be<^n]i  iiu]T<^cb. 

]lcb]iuini  <^n  c-pch  bliuf  nie<^]*<^  poini  <^i[i  buy  bleAcbcd. 

jlun  3<^cb  ye<^|ic  <^n  ftisb  ce<^[ic. 

jloy  cup<^  vidl  >:e<^p  vúbb<^cb. 
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house,  the  third  the  refectory,  besides  a  spacious  apartment  for 
the  guardia»  of  the  house,  with  kitchen,  cellars,  &c.  the  whole 


(IRISH  PROVERBS.) 

|lid5h<^il  [leijt  oibe<^ch<^i'p. 

]1úii<^i6he  ce<^l5<^c}i. 

]lidi  |iuyc<^ch  |te  ^<<vn<^. 

jli5h  m'íoiphoshlc^mchí^  ly  ^\6X  coiioiic<^. 

Ye<^ch<^iri  clu<^]i<^i6he  if  ceAl5Aipe. 
Yeleip  1  neimhmbli. 

Y<^Itm5]ie<^nii  e<^5n<^clic  5<^cli  Y<^ibhbh|ae(^i\ 
Y<^oi|ae  1  ldedi<^ib]i  6io]iih<^oine. 
Yoi5hdie<^ch  ):ol<^>rih  ij-  mo  copc^nn. 
Yp[ie<^5<^nn  ypuiit  b<^c<^i5h. 
Y<^ibhb]iiie<^)*  po]t  ]rubh<^ilce. 
Y<^]i<CÍ5he<^nTi  c\viou^chz  l<^i5he<^bh. 
Yl<^ob<^nn  cpedii  c|au<^5]i. 
YpAibe<^7i  11  Ae  511  <^  ob<^i|t  l<^edi. 
Yo6hii<^  6A1I  5pi<^nb]i<^. 
Yobbn<^  <^b]iluic  |:luc]i. 
y5éidie<^nn  pon  ^íipirme, 
yule  5<^Ti  cheo  pbb  iieimlie. 

C<^  nii<^n):ui5liil  5<^bb<^lc<^c]i. 
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forming  a  large  pile  of  building.  There  is  a  handsome  gothic 
tower,  seventy  feet  high,  between  the  choir  an<l  the  aisle. 
Here  are  several  tombs  of  ancient  Irish  families ;  as  Mac 
Carthy  Reaghs  in  the  middle  of  the  choir.  West  of  it  is  an  old 
broken  monument  of  the  O'Cullaiies,  (the  sept  from  which 
our  bard  was  descended,)  and  on  the  right  hand,  that  of  the 
Lords  de  Courcy.      The  O'Donovans,   O'Heas,   and  others. 


(IRISH  PROVERBS.) 

Coijtbhe<^pc  v<^nn  ly  <^ivi5  5<^nn. 

C<^i]iTi5e  1  m-beo. 

C15  5eiTnhpe  -pop  <^ii  Tp]i<<.ll]*<^. 

C<^  Ipo  l<<iTnh  <^Ti  in]i<^n5<^ipe. 

Cu<^p  -polA  ')pe<^pch<^inn  61ii<^n. 

Cu<^p  5opc<^  5AtIiti5  <^Y  5<^ip^liTÍnoii. 

Cion)3<^n<^nTi  coy  mdich  cploeh  mhAidi. 

C15  5pi<^n  <^  n-bi<^ibh  Ti<^  |:e<^pdiAnná. 

C15'  ioincli<^p  pe  ^05}]lAini. 

Coil  5<^ch  ^on  peip  ni<^p  m. 

Coy  mli<^idi  le<^di  ti<^  h-oibpe. 

CLnyle<^n  ^(^oich. 

Coy  e<^5n<^bh  u<^nili<^n  fee,  im  ):huil  e<^5ii<<;.  má\\  1,  ]>i<S.ich 

<^Ti  5ne  60T1  e,  C<^5l<^  be  51  <^ip  6.  m-bl. 
Coyc^cb  coille  <^'y  beipe  m6n<^. 

Uinlil<^chc  6'  u<^iyle<<vchc, 
UAb]i<^p  5<^Ti  cc^ipbhe. 
ll<^iyle<^chc  5Ari  yiibii<^ilce. 
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were  interred  here." — This  minute  detail  may,  perhaps,  serve 
as  a  key  to  the  beautiful  description  of  these  venerable  ruins, 
contained  in  the  present  popular  poem. 

The  ecclesiastical  and  collegiate  ruins,  so  thickly  scattered 
over  the  surface  of  Ireland,  remain  appalling  monuments  of 
the  ravages  committed  by  the  first  protestant  reformers.  These 
prostrate  temples  of  the  living  God  seem  to  proclaim  the  once 
permissive  but  temporary  reign  and  triumph  of  his  eternal 
adversary.*  *'  The  monastic  institutions,"  says  Coke,  *'  pro- 
vided alms  for  the  poor,  and  education  for  the  rich :"  but  as 
soon  as  the  numerous  indigent  adventurers,  the  Fastolfs  and 
Pistols  of  England,  (whose  descendants  became  titled  tyrants 
in  Ireland,)  obtained  grants  of  those  profaned  foundations, 
then  •*  all  that  piety  had  planned,"  was  at  once  over- 
turned. Hear  their  own  confession  on  the  subject,  contained 
in  a  proclamation  from  the  T^ord  deputy  and  Privy  Council  of 
Ireland,  on  4th  March,  1584;  which,  for  the  benefit  of  modern 
reformers,  is  here  transcribed  out  of  the  original  Irish  Privy 
CoM?icz7  ^oo^  of  that  period,  f-     It  needs  no  comment.     Truly 


*  "  Our  monasteries  have  long  since  perished,  nor  have  we  any  footsteps  left 
of  the  piety  of  our  ancestors,  besides  the  tattered  walls  and  deplorable  ruins. 
We  see,  alas !  we  see  the  most  august  churches  and  stupendous  monuments 
dedicated  to  the  eternal  God,  than  which  nothing  can  be  now  more  defaced, 
under  the  specious  pretence  of  superstition,  most  filthily  defiled  and  expecting 
utter  destruction.  Horses  are  stabled  at  the  altar  of  Christ,  and  the  relics  of 
martyrs  are  dug  up." — Marsham^  in  his  preface  to  Stevens's  additional  volumes 
of  the  Monasticon  AngUcamim. 

How  diflferent  this  fiom  the  prejudiced  descriptions  given  by  a  clergyman 
of  the  bigotted  old  orange  school  in  Ireland,  Doctor  Ledwich,  in  all  his 
writings,  but  particularly  in  his  superficial  prefaces  to  ArchdalVs  Monas- 
ticon and  Grose's  Antiquities  of  Ireland.  An  ingenious  friend,  to  whom  I  have 
lent  some  little  assistance  towards  an  intended  enlarged  edition  of  Archdall's 
Monasticon,  will,  I  hope,  remember  the  advice  which  I  have  ventured  to  offer 
him  on  this  point. 

+  "  Jo  PtRHOTT. — Whereas  it  appeareth  unto  us,  that  chxirches  and  chaun- 
celts,  for  the  most  part,  within  this  realm,  arc  not  only  decayed^  ruinated,  and 
broken  down,  to  the  great  hindrance  of  Godde's  divine  service,  whereby  ihe 
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and  pathetically  has  our  bard  exclaimed,  in  his  address  to  the 
venerable  ruins  at  Timoleague — 

Oh  !  justice  in  the  struggle  where  wert  fhoUf 

Thy  foes  have  left  this  scene  changed  as  we  see  it  now. 

The  Mourner's  Soliloquy  at  Timoleague  Abbey,  is  one  of 
the  finest  modern  poems  in  the  Irish  language.  The  author 
John  Collins,  or  O'Cnllane,  was  a  man  of  considerable  poetic 
genius ;  and,  with  John  Mac  Donnell,  deserves  to  stand  at  the 
head  of  the  bards  of  the  last  century.  He  was  a  native 
of  the  county  of  Cork,  born  about  the  year  1754,  and 
descended  from  an  ancient  Irish  sept,  the  O^Cullanes^  who 
were  formerly  lords  of  the  town  of  Castlelyons,  *  and  the  sur- 
rounding territory,  in  that  county.  Stript  of  all  their  posses- 
sions, his  tribe  and  family,  like  most  of  the  plundered  Irish, 
dwindled  into  peasants,  and  literally  became  the  slaves  of  the 
Act  of  Settlement  Men,  than  whom  a  more  ruthless  band  of 
privileged  usurpers  were  never,  at  any  one  time,  assembled  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  not  even  in  Spanish  America.  Our  bard 
having  evinced  an  early  disposition  for  learning,  his  education 
was  carefully  attended  to  by  his  parents.  They  wished  him  to 
embrace  a  clerical   life,  with  a  view  to  which,  he  made  consi- 


people  are  for  the  most  parte,  and  in  most  places,  lefte  without  instruction,  to 
knowe  their  dutie  to  God  and  their  prince  ;  but  also  we  fynde  that  fre-scholes, 
which  are  to  be  mayntained  and  kept  for  the  education  and  bringing  up  of 
youth  in  good  literature,  are  now,  for  the  most  parte,  not  kepte  or  mayntayned  ; 
and  brydges  also,  in  moste  partes  ruinated  and  fallen  down,  for  reformation 
whereof,"  (they  were  fond  of  the  word,)  commissioners  were  appointed,  "  to 
make  enquiry  into  the  same.'"  The  result  of  this  "  enquiry,"  we  may  conclude, 
was  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  most  of  our  modern  parliamentary  commissions 
of  inquiry. — It  shews,  however,  that  the  reformation  "worked  well,"  at  its 
commencement. 

*  Boyle,  first  earl  of  Cork,  (see  p.  165  ante,)  in  his  last  will,  left  the 
suppressed  monastery  of  Castlelyons,  to  his  daughter,  Barrymore,  "  to  buy 
her  gloves  and  pins  !" 
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derable  progress  in  the  classics ;  but  their  untoward  circum- 
stances, or,  perhaps,  his  own  inclinations,  prevented  the  fulfil- 
ment of  their  wishes.  Young  Collins,  in  process  of  time,  took 
a  wife,  and  soon  became  the  fathor  of  a  family.  He  devoted 
himself  to  the  instruction  of  youth,  and  was  much  respected  in 
his  native  country,  where  he  died  at  Skibbereen,  in  the  year 
1816,  at  the  age  of  G4  years.  Several  beautiful  pieces  of 
poetry,  composed  in  his  native  language,  (for  I  do  not  find  that 
he  ever  attempted  English,  although  he  spoke  and  wrote  it  with 
fluency  and  ease,*)  are  to  be  met  with  in  Munster,  where  they 
are  deservedly  held  in  high  estimation.  His  Soliloquy  in  the 
Abbey  of  Timoleague  is  considered  as  one  of  his  best  produc- 
tions, and  has  therefore  been  selected  for  the  present  publica- 
tion ;  but  a  hope  is  entertained,  that  some  patriotic  Irish 
scholar  of  Munster,  may  collect  and  publish  the  remaining 
pieces    of  this  ingenious  poet. 


ELEGY  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  OLIVER  GRACE. 

1  This  affecting  elegy  was  composed  on  the  death  of  Oliver 
Grace,  the  youthful  heir  of  the  ancient  baronial  house  of 
Courtstown,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  which  took  place  in 
the  year  1604. 


*  Many  Irishmen  of  poetical  abilities  have  failed  most  miserably  in  their 
attempts  to  shine  as  poets  in  English,  a  language,  which  they  did  not  suflBciently 
undertand.  These  men  would  have  attained  to  a  respectable  rank  amongst  our 
national  bards,  had  they  confined  themselves  to  their  native  tongue,  with  which 
they  were  thoroughly  acquainted.  One  of  them  I  liave  known.  His  mother 
tongue  was  the  first  he  learned  ;  and  in  it  he  spoke  through  life,  with  fluency 
and  elegance.  In  it  also  he  was  accustomed  to  think,  and  his  essays  in 
English  rhyme  were  but  indifferent  versions  of  his  Irish  thoughts.  The  struc- 
ture of  his  stanzas  and  couplets  closely  resembled  that  of  our  bards,  but  his 
English  verse  is  too  mean  for  criticism. 
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^  Jolin  Mac  Walter  Walsh,  the  author,  was  son  of  Walter 
Walsh  (Bienach)  chief  of  the  sept  of  "  Walsh  of  the  Mountams,^^ 
in  that  county  ;  and  nearly  related  to  the  distinguished  family 
whose  loss  he  has  so  pathetically  mourned.*  His  name,  and 
poetical  remains  after  a  lapse  of  more  than  two  centuries  are 
yet  familiar  among  the  natives  of  that  district ;  and  if  the  rare 
qualifications  of  mind  and  person  attributed  to  him  by  popular 
tradition,  be  not  greatly  exaggerated,  John  Mac  Walter  would 
not  suffer  much  if  put  in  comparison  even  with  the  admirable 
Chrichton.  But  traditionary  tales  must  be  cautiously  received. 
In  one  respect,  namely,  as  a  poet,  there  is  unerringproof  of  his 
having,  perhaps,  excelled  the  celebrated  Scotchman.  The 
present  elegy,  and  several  other  fine  compositions,  yet  remain- 
ing, entitle  him  to  a  distinguished  place  among  our  national 
bards.  As  these  specimens  of  his  genius  principally  depend 
on  the  memory  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  "■  Walsh  Mountains," 
for  their  preservation,  it  would  be  highly  creditable  to  the  de- 
scendants of  that  ancient  sept,  to  have  them  collected  and  pub- 
lished, as  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  so  talented  an  indi- 
vidual of  their  name  and  family. 

^  C<<v  cli]i5  TiA  ni<^pbh  leiy  <^n  Ti-5<^oich. 
'*  The  sound  oj  death  is  on  the  galeJ^ 
In  this  line,  the  bard  appears  to  have  used  the  term,    clin3j 
which  is  foreign  to  our  language,  in  place  of  the  word  Cjieibhil, 


*  Pride  of  ancestry  was  not  uncommon  amongst  our  minstrels.  The  lale 
Arthur  O'Neill,  a  northern  harper,  always  expected  and  received  an  extraordi- 
nary degree  of  attention,  on  account  of  the  antiquity  and  respectability  of  his 
tribe.     He  generally  sat  at  table  with  the  gentlemen,  whose  houses  he  visited  ; 

and  once  at  a  public  dinner  in  Belfast,  where  Lord presided,  his  lordship 

made  a  kind  of  apology  to  O'Neill,  and  expressed  regret  at  his  being  seated  so 
low  at  the  festive  board.  "  Oh  !  my  Lord,"  answered  the  harper,  "apology 
is  quite  unnecessary,  for  wherever  an  O'Neill  sits,  there  is  the  head  of  the 
table."  His  lordship  had  the  good  sense  not  to  appear  offended,  and  the  claim 
of  the  Milesian  was  not  controverted. 
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which  the  sense  and  metre  evidently  required.  The  elegant 
effect,  however,  which  this  exercise  of  poetic  licence  has  on 
the  entire  passage,  will  be  immediately  felt  by  the  Irish  reader. 
The  whole  stanza  calls  to  mind  the  following,  in  Mickle's  fine 
English  ballad,  of  Cumner-Halle — 

*'  The  death-belle  thrice  was  heard  to  ring, 

An  aerial  voice  was  hearde  to  calle, 
And  thrice  the  raven  flapp'd  its  wing, 

Arounde  the  towers  of  Cumner-Halle." 

*    Courtown,  rectius  Courtstown,  the  ancient  seat  of  the 
Grace  family,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny. 


ELEGY  ON  THE  DEATH    OF  JOHN    CLARACH 
MAC  DONNELL. 

1  Some  short  notices  of  this  favorite  Irish  poet,  will  be  found 
at  p.  140  of  this  volume.  Here  one  of  the  many  elegies  com- 
posed after  his  death,  by  his  cotemporary  bards,  is  laid  before 
the  reader. 

John  Toomy,  the  author  of  the  present  lines,  is  known  among 
his  countrymen  as  an  ingenious  poet.  He  was  born  in  1706,  at 
Croome,  in  the  county  of  Limerick.  His  parents  being  poor, 
were  unable  to  afford  him  any  education,  beyond  what  little 
he  could  glean  at  such  of  the  Cimmerian  seminaries  of  the 
period,  commonly  called  *'  Hedge-Schools,"  as  happened  to 
escape  the  vigilance  of  the  Popish-school  hunters  under  the 
penal  laws.  Here,  under  cover  of  the  bogs  of  his  native  county, 
young  Toomey  contrived  to  acquire  a  tolerable  knowledge  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  classics;  and  he  soon  became  known 
among  his  companions,   as   the   author  of  several  poems  and 
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songs,  in  his  native  language,  which  gave  promise  of  future 
excellence.  These  juvenile  productions  show,  that  he  was, 
even  at  that  early  period,  as  much  indebted  for  the  cultivation 
of  his  mind  to  the  study  of  the  great  book  of  nature,  as  to  the 
flying  lectures  of  the  poor  bare-footed  professors  of  Irish  and 
classic  literature.  Having  married  early,  our  bard  soon  found 
himself  involved  in  domestic  cares,  and  as  the  tuneful  pro- 
fession had  become  rather  a  precarious  mode  of  providing  for 
the  wants  of  a  growing  family,  he  was  induced  by  the  sage 
advice  of  some  brother  poets  to  open  a  house  of  public  *'  enter- 
tainment," in  Limerick,  where  he  exhibited  a  sign  board,  noti- 
fying, in  Irish,  his  new  occupation  oi  Biatagh,  and  humorously 
inviting  all  **  ca/i-pay"  customers,  to  partake  of  his  cheer  and 
hospitality.  Like  Taylor,  the  English  water-poet,  he  was  one 
of  the  very  few  followers  of  the  muses,  who  have  succeeded  in 
that  line  of  trade.  His  house,  for  many  years,  was  the  favorite 
resort  of  the  bards  and  wits  of  Munster ;  and  under  that  plain 
but  festive  roof,  there  frequently  assembled  as  many  men  of 
learning  and  genius,  as  more  vaunted  and  favored  societies 
then,  or  since,  at  any  one  time,  have  been  able  to  boast  of. 
John  Toomey  is  remembered  by  many  old  persons  still  living  in 
Limerick,  who  speak  of  him  as  a  worthy  man,  and,  in  his  sta- 
tion, a  respectable  citizen.  He  died  on  1st  Sept.  1775,  and 
his  remains  were  borne  to  the  grave-yard  of  Croome,  by  a  few 
surviving  bards.  His  poetry  is  held  in  high  estimation  by  his 
countrymen,  particularly  in  his  native  province. 


-^*  on  Maig^s  green  banks'^ — 


A  river  in  the  county  of  Limerick. 

4 <'  Clarets  illustrious  bard." 

John  Mac  Donnell  was  surnamed  Clarach,  as  before  ob- 
served, p.  140,  from  the  place  of  his  birth  near  Charleville,  in 
the  county  of  Cork. 
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ELLEN  HARTNAN, 

A  MONODY. 

This  poem  was  composed  by  Patrick  Connor^  a  Kerry  bard, 
on  the  death  of  his  wife,  Ellen  Hartuan.  Of  him  1  could  learn 
no  more,  than  that  he  lived  in  the  last  century ;  and,  for 
many  years,  successfully  taught  Greek  and  Latin,  through  the 
medium  of  the  Irish  language,  to  the  mountain  youth,  among 
his  native  hills  of  Kerry.  Some  of  his  productions,  which 
T  have  seen,  show  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  cultivated  mind, 
and  of  poetical  talents. 


EDMOND    WALSH, 

A    PASTORAL    DIRGE. 

These  verses  contain  the  lamentation  of  a  betrothed  maiden, 
for  the  beloved  object  of  her  affections,  who  was  accidentally 
drowned  in  the  river  Shannon.  It  is  inserted  as  a  specimen  of 
the  extemporaneous  elegy  of  the  Irish. 

^  **  In  DinarCs  depth  thy  dwelling -place  is  found  J^ 
5u|t  b'1  <^n  beisbiim  ub,  &c.  The  JDinan,  or  Doyiian,  is  a 
river  near  Callan,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny.  This  passage  I 
suspect  to  have  been  corrupted,  and  that  it  should  be  read 
5utt  b'i  6<n  c-poiin<^Ti  db,  &c.  In  Shannon's  depth,  &c. — 
In  the  line  immediately  preceding,  there  occurs  yiidbh  b<^n 
TK^  ccu<^ch,  Slieve-bawn  of  Cuckoos,  a  mountain  in  the 
county  of  Mayo  ;  and  in  the  last  line,  the  deceased  is  called  *'  the 
topmost  branch  of  Slieve-bawn's  side."  Mention  is  also  made 
of  Lough-ree,  the  broadest  part  of  the  Shannon,  from  its  source 
to  the  sea.  Interpolations  like  the  above,  have  often  been 
attempted,  in  order  to  found  local  claims  to  favorite  songs  or 
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pieces  of  poetry,  but  seldom  so  eifectually  as  to  escape 
detection. 

There  are  in  this  little  poem,  like  most  of  our  old  simple 
ballads,  some  inexpressibly  tender  passages,  which  often  de- 
pend on  a  single  word  or  expression,  and  are  of  too  delicate  a 
texture  to  be  transferred  to  another  language.  The  poetry  and 
music  of  our  old  bards  and  minstrels  seldom  fail  to  engage  the 
finest  feelings  of  the  human  heart.  Many  an  instance  might 
be  given  of  effects  produced  by  them  on  our  countrymen,  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  celebrated  Rans-des-vaches,  on  the  natives 
of  Switzerland,  when  heard  in  a  foreign  clime.  According  to 
Rousseau,  the  music  does  not,  in  this  instance,  act  as  such, 
but  as  a  sign  which  recalls  past  images  by  association.  That 
this  observation  may  be  extended  to  poetry,  has  been  proved 
by  a  circumstance  which  lately  occurred  in  Dublin. — A  youth 
from  the  romantic  scenery  of  the  Curlew  mountains  in  Ros- 
common, recently  brought  to  that  city,  and  placed  at  business, 
having  accidentally  heard,  among  other  verses  of  an  Irish  pas- 
toral poem,  the  following  simple  lines — 

lon<<  ce6lc<^  uile  w<k  cpuinne, 
'y  i<^6  <^5  priim  6.wy\  mo  chlu<^y<^ib]i, 
t)ubb  bhinrie  liom-y<^  5éiniTie<^cb 
<\\6.  m-Vo  <^ny  <^'  iyi-bu<^iVí6h  ! 

Every  feeling  of  his  soul  became,  as  it  were,  suddenly 
awakened.  His  imagination  carried  him  back  to  the  rural 
objects  with  which  he  had  been  familiar  from  infancy.  His 
eyes  filled  with  tears,  and,  unable  any  longer  to  sway  his  sen- 
sations, he  involuntarily  wandered  forward  in  the  direction  of 
home,  in  order  once  more  to  enjoy  the  beloved  scenes  from, 
which  he  had  been  so  cruelly  torn.  All  night  he  pursued  his 
journey.  The  following  day  he  was  overtaken  by  his  friends, 
who  used  every    entreaty  to  induce  him  to  return,  but  their 
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endeavours  proved  fruitless.  At  length  he  reached  his  native 
spot,  and  from  it  he  could  never  since  be  prevailed  on  to 
separate.  Similar  instances  have  been  related  of  the  effects  of 
some  of  our  old  mountain  melodies. 


THE  LADY  IVEAGH, 

AN    ODE. 

Margaret  Bourke,  eldest  daughter  of  William,  Earl  of 
Clanricarde,  first  married  to  Brian  Magennis,  Viscount  Iveagh; 
and  secondly  to  the  Hon.  Col.  Thomas  Butler  of  Kilcask, 
county  Kilkenny,  where  she  died  19th  July,  1744.  She 
was  a  lady  of  great  personal  charms,  and  a  bright  example  of 
every  female  virtue.  Her  piety,  charity,  and  universal  bene- 
volence, are  eloquently  described  in  the  funeral  sermon, 
preached  after  her  death,  by  the  Rev.  Hichard  Hogan,  and 
printed  in  Kilkenny.  The  ode  here  presented  to  the  reader 
was  composed,  in  her  lifetime,  by  a  grateful  student  of  the 
name  of  Lane,  whom  this  excellent  woman  had  educated,  at 
her  own  expense,  for  the  priesthood.  It  is  more  remarkable 
for  purity  of  language  and  elegance  of  expression  than  for  any 
of  the  higher  attributes  of  poetry. 

^  Here  the  author  submits  his  verses  to  the  judgment  of  his 
talented  friend,  John  Clarach  Mac  Donnell,  whose  poetical 
supremacy  was  acknowledged  by  all  the  Munster  bards  of  that 
period.  This  passage  shews  the  high  estimation  in  which  that 
excellent  genius  was  held  by  his  contemporaries. 
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ELEGY    ON   THE   DEATH  OF  DENIS  MAC 
CARTHY. 

1  This  lamented  member  ef  the  Mac  Carthy  family,  is  de- 
scribed  in  a  curious  manuscript  quoted  by  Mr.  Brewer,  as  a 
*'  gentleman  who  retained  much  of  the  dignity  appertaining  to 
the  ancient  Irish  chief.  His  name  was  Mac  Carthy,  and  he 
was,  in  the  language  of  our  MS.,  titular  King  of  Munster. 
He  was  descended  from  Mac  Carthy  More,  king  or  prince  of 
this  province,  and  held  in  his  possession  the  crown,  sceptre, 
and  other  regalia  appertaining  to  his  antient  dignity  and  family. 
He  possessed  also  a  cup,  said  to  be  from  the  cranium  of  an 
ancestor  of  Brian  Boiroimh,  whom  the  Mac  Carthy s  had  slain 
in  battle."  Vol.  ii.  449.  The  venerable  Charles  O'Conor 
describes  this  great  Irish  sept,  as  **  the  most  eminent  by  far 
of  all  the  noble  families  of  the  south,  and  sovereigns  of  all  that 
part  of  Ireland,  including  the  greatest  part  of  the  county  of  Cork. 
Even  when  we  were  broken  down  by  our  own  divisions,  rather 
than  the  power  of  our  enemies,  the  chief  of  this  gallant  family 
retired  into  the  mountains,  where  he  maintained  his  hospitable 
independence,  and  the  religion  of  his  ancestors,  in  a  manner 
which  reflected  back  the  honors  he  had  received  from  them, 
and  glad  am  I  to  hear  that  several  respectable  branches  of  the 
family  still  support  a  manly  independence,  after  the  wreck  of 
almost  all  that  was  dear  to  us  both  at  home  and  abroad.  I  am 
really  anxious  for  a  good  account  of  the  celebrated  Florence 
Mac  Carthy*,  who  assumed  the  title  of  More,  by  the  unanimous 


*  In  this  he  was  disappointed.  The  following  table,  carefully  compiled  by 
the  writer  from  original  documents,  may,  be  thinks,  be  depended  on. — The 
two  great  heads  of  this  princely  family  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  were — 1.  Donyl 
Mac  Carthy  ^lore  reagh  of  Desmond,  created  Earl  of  Clancarre. — 2.  Mac 
Carthy  reagh  of  Carherry^  both  cousins,  and  descended  from  brothers.  The 
earl  had  one  daughter,  Ellen- Anne,  his  only  child.    Her  (in  despite  of  secretary 
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suffrages  of  Tyrone,  the  clergy,  and  the  people,  and  was  kept 
prisoner  eleven  years  in  the  tower  of  London,  after  which  he 


Walsingham)  he  gave  in  marriage  to  his  kinsman  Florence,  the  eldest  son  of 
Mac  Carthy  reagh  of  Carberry.  This  Florence  afterwards  became  sole  head  of 
both  houses,  and  is  the  person  above  alluded  to  by  Mr.  O'Conor.  I  have  been 
favored  with  a  curious  original  paper,  (now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Herbert 
of  Mucruss)  indorsed  "Florence  Mac  Carthy  More's  statement  of  his  trans- 
actions with  the  Browns,"  which  would  be  indispensible  towards  furnishing  the 
information  wished  for  by  Mr.  O'Conor.  Florence  had  two  sons,  Daniel  and 
Florence.  The  first  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  the  earl,  and  sister  to  the  Mar- 
quess of  Antrim.  By  her  he  had  two  sons,  Florence  and  Charles.  The  first 
of  these  married  Elinor,  daughter  of  John  Fitzgerald,  Knight  of  Kerry,  and 
died  without  issue.  His  brother  Charles  married  Honora,  daughter  of  Lord 
Brittas,  and  had  a  son  Floretice,  who  died  early  in  the  reign  of  Geo.  IT.  This 
Florence  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Charles  Mac  Carthy  of  Cloghroe,  and  was 
father  of  Randle,  (the  first  of  the  line  who  became  a  protestant)  who  married 
Agnes,  eldest  daughter  of  Edward  Herbert  of  Mucruss,  by  Frances,  youngest 
daughter  of  Nicholas  the  second,  and  sister  to  Valentine  the  third.  Lord  Ken- 
more.  Their  son  was  Charles  Mac  Carthy  More,  who  was  an  officer  in  the 
guards,  and  enjoyed  but  a  small  part  of  the  great  possessions  of  his  ancestors. 
He  died  in  1770,  without  issue,  and  in  him  ended  the  direct  eldest  line  of  the 
family.  His  estates,  about  the  lakes  of  Killarney,  became  vested  in  his  cousin 
Herbert. — The  reader  will  now  please  to  return  to  Florence  the  second  son  of 
the  first  mentioned  Florence,  and  the  Lady  Ellen-Anne  his  wife.  He  married 
Mary,  daughter  of  The  O' Donovarif  by  whom  he  had  Denis,  who  obtained  a 
grant  of  the  lands  of  Castlelough,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  from  his  cousin 
Florence,  son  of  Daniel  Mac  Carthy  More  and  Sarah  Mac  Donnell.  This 
Denis  married  Margaret  Finch,  an  English  lady  of  distinction,  and  by  her  had 
two  sons,  Florence  and  Justin.  The  first  followed  James  II.  to  France,  and 
was  father  of  Charles  (living  in  1764  and  in  the  French  service),  and  of  seve- 
ral other  children,  among  whom  the  head  of  the  family  is  now  to  be  traced. 
Justin,  the  second  son  of  Denis,  remained  at  Castlelough.  He  married  Esther, 
daughter  of  Colonel  Maurice  Hussey  of  Cahirnane,  and,  by  her,  was  father  of 
Randle;  who,  shortly  after  the  accession  of  Geo.  II.  sold  Castlelough  to 
Colonel  William  Crosbie.  This  Randle  had  several  sons,  who  were  bred  to 
low  trades,  and  were  uneducated  paupers,  some  of  whom  are  still  living. — Sic 
transit  gloria  Mundi. 

The  following  affecting  incident  is  taken  from  an  interesting  work,  recently 
published. — "  A  considerable  part  of  the  Mac  Carthy  estates,  in  the  county  of 
Cork,  was  held  by  Mr.  S.  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  Walking  one 
evening  in  his  demesne  he  observed  a  figure,  apparently  asleep,  at  the  foot  of 
an  aged  tree,  and  approaching  the  spot,  found  an  old  man  extended  on  the 
Dd2 
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escaped  and  joined  in  the  Tyrone  war.  Ma(i  Carthy  More, 
Reagh  of  Desmond,  had  a  right  by  an  old  custom  and  esta- 
blished rules,  to  call  upon  O'Donaghoe  of  Hoss,  O'Donaghoe 
of  Glanflesk,  Mac  Donagh  of  Duhollow,  O'Kief  of  Drum- 
tariíF,  Mac  Awley  of  Clan-Avvley,  O'Callaghan  of  Cloon- 
meene,  O'Sullivan  More,  O'SuUivan  Bear,  Mac  Gillicuddy, 
and  others,  to  attend  him  in  the  field  ;  and  furnish  60  horse 
and  1500  foot,  to  be  at  the  call  of  the  Earls  of  Desmond. 
Mac  Carthy  Reagh  of  Carberry's  followers,  were  the  O'Dris- 
cols  of  Baltimore,  Barry  Oge  Roe,  Barry  Oge-Oge,  O'Mahon, 
O'Donovan,  O'Crowly,  O'Mulrian,  and  Mac  Patrick;  he  was 
subject,  in  like  manner,  to  the  call  of  the  Earls  of  Desmond — 
he  could  raise  60  horsemen,  and  300  infantry.  There  was  a 
spirit  of  rivalship  among  those  ancient  families,  which  excited 
among  them  great  enthusiasm  on  the  day  of  battle,  and  no 
power  the  English  could  send  against  them,  could  have  availed, 
if  they  had  not  been  fatally  split  into  different  factions." — 
O' Conor's  Memoirs. — Mr.  O'Conor  wished  for  a  history  of  the 
ancient  families  of  the  south  of  Ireland,  but  in  that  he  was 
disappointed.       Such    an    undertaking,    however,    if  properly 


ground,  whose  audible  sobs  proclaimed  the  severest  affliction.  Mr.  S.  inquired 
the  cause,  and  was  answered—'  Forgive  me  Sir,  my  grief  is  idle,  but  to  mourn 
is  a  relief  to  the  desolate  heart  and  humbled  spirit.  I  am  a  Mac  Carthy,  once 
the  possessor  of  that  castle,  now  in  ruins,  and  of  this  ground  ; — this  tree  was 
planted  by  my  own  hands,  and  1  have  returned  to  water  its  roots  with  my  tears. 
To-morrow  I  sail  for  Spain,  where  I  have  long  been  an  exile,  and  an  outlaw 
since  the  revolution.  I  am  an  old  man,  and  to-night,  probably  for  the  last 
time,  bid  farewell  to  the  place  of  my  birth  and  the  house  of  my  forefathers.* " — 
Crofton  Croker^s  Researches,  p.  305. — This  unhappy  descendant  of  the  royal 
house  of  Mac  Carthy  More  was  probably  Florence,  the  son  of  Denis,  who 
followed  James  II.  to  France  in  1691. — It  must  here  be  observed  that  the 
Mac  Carthys  of  Muskerry,  descended  from  Cormacoge,  and  resident  at  Blarney 
and  Macromp  castles,  were  from  a  minor  branch  of  the  great  stock.  The  last 
male  descendant  of  this  line.  Lord  Clancarty,  died  an  exile  in  France,  about 
1748.  His  two  sisters  and  co-heiresses,  married,  one,  Lord  Delaware,  and  the 
other,  Richard  Trench  !  whose  descendants  pride  themselves  not  a  little,  on 
their  distant  relationship  to  the  great  but  fallen  Irish  family. 
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executed  and  extended  to  the  O'Ncils  of  the  Noiili,  the  Mac 
Carthys  of  the  South,  O' Conors  of  Conaught,  and  O'Bi/rnes, 
O^Tooles,  and  O^Kavanaghs,  of  Leinster,  since  the  time  of 
Henry  II.  might  be  made  a  work  of  national  interest,  and 
serve  to  throw  open  mines  of  historical  information  as  yet 
unexplored.  That  the  world  knows  comparatively  nothing  of 
the  particulars  of  the  mere  Irish,  during  the  period  alluded  to, 
is  but  too  true.  The  Compilations,  called  *'  Histories"  of 
this  country,  are  little  more  than  the  sanguinary  annals  of  the 
butchers  of  the  pale,  generally  penned  by  bigotted  or  ignorant 
writers,  the  enemies  of  the  ancient  natives  and  their  religion. 
For  proof  of  this,  let  the  reader  turn  to  the  work  of  Leland, 
by  many  considered  the  best  of  its  class.  There  are,  I  know 
some  exceptions,  such  as  Plowden,  and  a  few  others,  but  as 
yet  no  Las  Casas  has  arisen  to  do  justice  to  the  Irish.  This, 
however,  is  wandering  from  the  subject,  to  which,  with  the 
reader's  leave,  I  now  return. 

The  present  elegy  was  composed  by  Timothy  O'Sullivan, 
better  known  by  the  name  of  C<^61)5  5<^^^li^<^ch5  Thaddcus 
Hibernicus,  a  principal  bard  of  the  last  century,  in  the  early 
part  of  which  he  was  born.  He  was  a  native  of  Munster,  and 
received  a  good  education,  from  which,  in  the  latter  period  of 
his  life,  he  derived  his  principal  means  of  support,  as  a  teacher. 
Born  a  poet,  he  "lisped  in  numbers;"  and  the  numerous 
poems,  consisting  of  Odes,  Elegies,  Epistles,  Songs,  Pastorals, 
Sfc.  which  he  has  left,  all  bear  the  stamp  of  poetic  genius, 
and  shew  him  to  have  been  eminently  skilled  in  the  beauties 
of  his  native  language.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  his  muse 
sometimes  indulged  in  sallies  injurious  to  morality  ;  but  for 
this  he  endeavored  to  atone  by  an  ineffectual  effort  to  recal  the 
offensive  articles.  He  proved  the  sincerity  of  his  sorrow,  by 
abandoning  his  former  follies  and  pleasures;  and  sought  for 
real  pleasure  where  only  it  can  be  found,  in  the  consolations  of 
Religion.  For  many  years  before  his  death,  he  devoted  his 
talents    to    the   composition    of  sacred    poems   and   hymns,   in 
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Irish  ;  of  which  a  collection  was  published  iu  Limerick,  under 
the  title  of  '*  A  Spiritual  Miscellany."  He  died  an  exemplary 
penitent,  and  at  an  advanced  age,  on  the  5th  April,  1795. 
In  some  editions  of  the  little  publication  alluded  to,  will 
be  found  a  short  account  of  his  life  and  writings. 

O'SuUivan  was  a  man  of  wit,  but,  like  Ovid,  he  too  often 
suffered  it  to  rule  without  restraint.  In  compound  epithets  he 
indulged  to  redundancy,  and  in  this  particular  he  was  imitated 
by  minor  bards  of  less  judgment,  who  thus  introduced  a  species 
of  turgid  composition,  far  inferior  to  the  simple  but  nervous 
style  of  our  ancient  writers.  The  following  lines,  merely  descrip- 
tive of  the  hair  of  a  beautiful  female,  from  one  of  our  author's 
poems,  may  suffice  as  a  specimen  : — 

b<^  5le<^nn<^m]id|t,  6péiTn|ie<^ch,né<^iiihp<^ch,  Tpp<^omi*e<^ch, 
71  c<^|anTi-')phoilc  chl<^on<^  *n<^  fl<^ob<^ibh  <^3  "rme<^bh, 
5o  b<^cliAll<^c]i,  péupl<^cíi,  50  |\éulcAch,  50  yoillfei^cb, 
5^  c<^iYi<^|iy<^cb,  cp<^obh<^cb,  50  ne<^nihbb<^,  50  b-<^oibhinii5 
•215  ):e<^cAbhj  'x^5  yiUei^bb,  ')*<^5  yiUe<^bb  'n<^  beoish, 
5»?  b<^lc<^ibh,  50  cpoi5hchibb,  'y  30  b-iimoU  An  pheoip, 
"^A  in-be<^|tc<^ibb,  n<^)*p<^ch<^ibli  in<^p  c]i|no|T<^l  <^  cclobh, 
50  Tl<<ni<^cb  A5  c<^yAbh  50  b-únidp<^ch,  opbhA, 
'^6.  n-bu<^lAib  50  c<^l<^TTi]i  50  h-ime<^ll<^cb  6]n|t<^cli. 

In  these  verses,  the  art  of  the  poet  and  the  richness  of  the 
language,  may  find  admirers  ;  but,  for  my  part,  I  cannot  avoid 
classing  them  among  those  examples  of  false  wit,  which  ought 
not  to  be  imitated.  Here  I  must  notice  another  reprehensible 
species  of  composition,  consisting  in  a  play  or  repetition  of  one 
or  more  words,  sometimes  met  with  in  the  productions  of 
modern  bards.  The  ensuing  stanza  of  this  class  disfigures 
one  of  our  (otherwise)  sweetest  amatory  effusions,  entitled, 
(TlAijie  Yhiilrinb<^ji  yheunb — Cheerful  gentle  Mary.  — 
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71  f71hKi|ie   ly  cu  mo  5]ip<<61i,   <^*y  5ti<^^i>  i^<^  chpoiMie  bo 

5[i^bh  pn  5<^n  6on<^|*  5<^n  eiylins, 
5ltK6]i  6  (^oty  50  b<<y,  3n<^bh  6  bh<^oiy  <^5  v^^T? 

5]^<^bb  clmip^ibli  30  bluich  ')!:<^o1  clipe  ine ; 
5fi^bh  5<^n  yul  le  y<^e5]i<^l,  5p<<v61i  5<^n  ciiudi  le  -fpiteibli. 

5fi<^b]i  b'^'hK5  me  c[i<^ib]ice  <^  ii-bAepbli|ioib, 
5p<^bb  mo  5liii<<vbb  di<^it  mbn^ibb,  <^'y  <^  yb<^mli<^il  yub  be 
5|t<<.bb, 

ly  dn-Tiu<^bli  é  le  ):<^5b<^il  (^5  <^en  pbe<^p. 

Here  the  word  5|i<^bb,  love,  occurs  no  less  than  thirteen 
times  in  eight  lines,  a  repetition  which  doubtless  the  poet 
esteemed  as  a  beauty,  but  which  others  might  consider  as  some- 
what on  a  par  with  the  following  whimsical  French  stanza  : — 

"  Quand  un  cordier,  cordant,  veut  corder  une  corde, 
Pour  sa  corde  corder,  trois  cordons  il  accorde  ; 
Mais  si  un  des  cordons  de  la  corde  decorde, 
Le  cordon  decordant  fait  decorder  la  corde." 

Thus  pleasantly  versified  by  the  celebrated  English  linguist. 
Doctor  Wallis  :' — 

*'  When  a  twister  a  twisting  will  twist  him  a  twist. 
For  twisting  his  twist  he  three  twines  doth  entwist. 
But  if  one  of  the  twines  of  the  twist  do  untwist, 
The  twine  that  untwistheth  untwistheth  the  twist." 

To  conclude,  the  elegy  on  the  death  of  Denis  Mac  Car  thy, 
is  written  in  a  species  of  verse  anciently  called  CoiK^cbloTin, 
but  in  more  modern  times  0<<vn-yl<^bb|i<^,  linked  verse,  because 
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every  stanza  must  begin  with  the  same  word,  that  ends  the 
preceding  one ;  and  the  poem  itself  must  conclude  with  the 
same  word,  with  which  it  begins.  This  was  invented  to  pre- 
vent interpolation  ;  but  it  also  shews  whether  the  composition 
be  perfect  or  not. — See  O'Brien,  Did.  in  voce  Conachlonn. — ■ 
The  translation  imitates  the  original. 


ODE  TO  THE  MILESIANS. 

UaXai  TTOT*  ricrav  oXki/uloi  Mi\y](noi.* 

This  ode,  though  addressed  generally  to  the  Milesians,  was 
particularly  intended  for  the  5<^^hAil]l<^5hndill5  the  0' Byrnes 
of  Ranelagh,  in  the  county  of  Wicklow.  It  is  preserved  in  the 
**  Book  of  O'Byrne,"  among  other  spirited  poems,  addressed 
to  the  celebrated  Feagh  3Iac  Hugh,  the  heroic  and  chivalrous 
chieftain  of  that  once  powerful  sept.  This  extraordinary  man, 
who  proved  so  terrible  a  scourge  to  the  English  settlers  during 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  fell  in  battle  against  his  hereditary  foes, 
commanded  by  the  Lord  deputy  Russell,  in  1598.  With  him 
ended  the  dangerous  power  of  those  mountain  warriors,  which, 
for  many  centuries,  hung  over  the  settlers  of  the  pale,  not  un- 
frequently  carrying  death  and  devastation  to  the  very  walls   of 


*  This  oracular  response  from  Aristophanes'  Plulus  was  versified,  in  imitation 
of  a  peculiar  jingle  in  some  Irish  rhymes,  by  a  Kerry  schoolmaster,  who  cer- 
tainly was  better  acquainted  with  Greek  than  with  English,  as  follows  : — 
"  In  former  days,  the  O's  and  Macs, 
Were  famed  for  treating  foes  to  whacks ; 
But  now,  the  sturdy  Macs  and  O's, 
Are  famed  for  bearing  whacks  from  foes.'* 
Whacks,  Anglice  Thwacks.  —Our  translator  has,  however,  added  significantly 
enough  fiom  Virgil  :  — 

Quondam  etiam  victis  redit  pracordia  virtus. 
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the  captital.  The  conquerors  retaliated  severely  on  the  fallen 
clan.  Its  ancient  possessions  were  conferred  on  the  Biabazons, 
WingfieldSy  and  other  new  English  families,  whose  posterity 
are  now  numbered  among  the  nobles  of  the  land,  while  the 
descendants  of  the  O'Byrnes,  with  a  few  solitary  exceptions, 
are  reduced  to  the  lowest  ranks  of  society.* 

1  Angus  O'Daly,  the  author  of  the  present  ode,  was  one  of 
the  household  of  Feagh  Mac  Hugh,  and  every  way  worthy  of 
that  dauntless  hero  and  his  eagle  bands.  It  may  remind  the 
reader  of  more  than  one  of  the  odes  of  Grey ;  and  even  lead 
him  to  conclude,  that  if  that  noble  English  genius  had  been 
supplied  with  literal  prose  versions  of  the  reliques  of  some  of 
our  bards,  he  would  have  consigned  them  to  the  same  immor- 
tality in  his  deathless  strains,  that  he  did  the  ancient  Welch 
poems,,  which,  fortunately  for  the  Cambrian  bards,  he  found 
in  "  Evans's  Specimens"  of  their  remains.  But  even  this 
humble  advantage  did  not  await  the  Irish.  I  cannot,  while  on 
this  point,  avoid  expressing  regret,  that  O^Conor^  O'Halloran, 
or  Vallancey,  had  not  turned  their  thoughts  in  this  way. 
That,  by  doing  so,  they  would  have  signally  benefitted  our 
ancient  literature,  there  can  be  no  doubt;  though, perhaps,  not 
their  own  fame  as  on^/iwa/ writers.  It  may  be  said,  that  the 
drudgery  of  literal  translation  was  beneath  their  talents,  but 
surely  nothing  can  be  beneath  the  talents  of  any  man,  however 
exalted,  that  can  tend,  even  in  a  remote  degree,  to  promote 
the  honor  of  his  native  country. 

Here  the  writer  has  to  regret,  his  having  been  disappointed 
in    his    intention    of  including,  in  this  collection,  a  fine  ode 


*  Since  the  days  of  persecution  have  passed  away,  it  has  become  customary 
with  wealthy  and  aspiring  individuals  among  us,  (Majomm  primus  quisqaisj'uit,) 
to  boast  of  their  descent  from  our  ancient  fallen  families,  though  often  with  no 
other  right,  than  that  which  the  Herald's  fee  can  confer. 
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addressed  to  Hugh  Ruadh  O^Donnellf  in  1596,  bygone  of  his 
bards.  Independently  of  its  poetic  merits,  it  might,  with  the 
other  poems  in  this  volume,  serve  to  shew  the  injustice  of 
Spenser  s  indiscriminate  censure  of  the  Irish  bards.  The 
English  poet's  assertions  have  been  carefully  copied  by  suc- 
ceeding writers  ;  but  his  copyists  ought  to  have  reflected,  that 
Spenser,  though  an  able,  was  a  prejudiced  man;  that  he  was 
ignorant  of  the  language  of  our  bards;  and  formed  his  judg- 
ment from  versions  which  must  have  been  made  for  him,  by 
some  sycophantic  or  renegade  Irishman,  who  knew  what  would 
please  the  feelings  of  his  employer.  We  know  that  even  the 
Turks  hesitate  before  they  form  their  opinions  of  the  Christians 
from  the  reports  of  a  renegade.  Yet  an  ingenious  modern 
writer  scruples  not,  on  such  authority,  to  assert  that  the  pane- 
gyrics of  the  Irish  bards  were  little  better  than  avowed  incen- 
tives to  wrong  and  robbery,  and  that  such  maxims  as,  '*  Valor  is 
justice,"  &c.  were  openly  gloried  in  by  them.  Now  I  have 
read  several  of  these  poems,  and  have  not  met  with  one  that 
answers  this  description  :  But  how  will  the  reader  be  surprised 
to  hear,  that  the  writer  alluded  to,  perhaps,  never  saw  one  of 
the  compositions  which  he  has  so  minutely  described  ;  yet  such 
has  been  the  invariable  mode  of  treating  every  subject  relating 
to  Ireland. —  Vce  victis. 


ODE  TO  BRIAN  NA  MURTHA  O'ROURKE. 

1  This  distinguished  chieftain  (surnamed  na  Murtha,  i.  e.  "  of 
the  bulwarks,")  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  determined 
opponents  of  the  English,  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  His 
life  was  a  continued  scene  of  warfare,  but  he  was  finally  obliged 
to  fly  for  shelter  to  James  the  VI.  of  Scotland.  That  mean- 
spirited  prince,  though  he  secretly  fomented  the  troubles 
in   IrelanJ,    basely    delivered    up    the    unhappy    exile    to  the 
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vengeance  of  his  enemies,  and  sent  him  a  close  prisoner  to  the 
murderess  of  his  own  mother,  shortly  after  Mary's  decapitation. 
On  this  occasion  it  is  said  that  the  "  virgin  queen,"  struck  with 
the  noble  deportment  and  manly  beauty  of  her  captive,  had 
apartments  assigned  to  him  in  her  own  palace,  and  intimated 
to  her  council  that  she  wished,  herself,  privately  to  examine 
him,  as  to  the  affairs  of  Ireland.  The  particulars  of  their  inter- 
course, as  handed  down  by  tradition,  may  be  partly  seen  in 
Walker's  Memoirs  of  the  Irish  Bards.  After  some  time,  the 
royal  inquisitor,  aware  that  "dead  men  tell  no  tales,"  trans- 
ferred her  victim  to  the  care  of  the  law.  This  occurred  in 
1592.  The  following  account  of  his  trial  and  death,  is  taken 
from  an  unpublished  manuscript  history  of  Ireland,  page  452, 
written  about  163G,  and  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy,  Dublin. — **  Bryan  O'Rourke,  the  Irish  poten- 
tate, being  thus,  by  the  King  of  Scotts,  sent  into  Engand,  was 
arraigned  in  Westminster  -  hall,  his  indictments  were,  that 
he  had  stirred  up  Allexander  Mac  Connell  and  others  to 
rebell ;  had  scornfully  dragged  the  Queen's  picture  att  a  horse- 
taill  and  disgracefully  cut  the  same  in  pieces,  giving  the 
Spaniards  entertainment  against  a  proclamation ;  lier'd  many 
houses,  &c.  This  being  told  him  by  an  interpreter,  (for  he 
understood  noe  English,)  he  said  he  would  not  subraitt  himself 
to  a  try  all  of  twelve  men,  nor  make  answer,  except  the  Queen 
satt  in  person  to  judge  him.''  (This  latter  passage  seems  to 
corroborate  the  traditional  story  related  by  Walker. J  *^  The 
lord  chief  justice  made  answer  againe,  by  an  interpreter,  that 
whether  he  would  submitt  himself  or  not  to  a  tryall  by  a  jury 
of  twelve,  he  should  be  judged  by  law,  according  to  the  par- 
ticulars alledjed  against  him.  Whereto  he  reply'd  nothing, 
but  *  if  it  must  be  soe,  let  it  be  soe.'  Being  condemned  to  dye, 
he  was  shortly  after  carried  unto  Tyburne,  to  be  executed  as  a 
traitor,  wheieat  he  seemed  to  be  nothing  moved,  scoi'ning  the 
archbishop  of  Caishill,    (Miler  Magrath,)  who  was  there  to 
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counsill  liHii  for  his  soule's  health,  because  he  had  broken  his 
vow,  from  a  Franciscan  turning  Protestant." —  Of-ig.  MS. 

The  Londoners  exulted  at  hiá  death.  Even  '*  the  brightest, 
meanest  of  mankind,''  Bacon,  for  a  moment  forgot  his  bribes 
and  philosophy,  to  be  witty  on  the  occasion.  "  He  (O'Rourke) 
gravely  petitioned  the  queen,  that  he  might  be  hanged  with  a 
gad  or  ivithe  after  his  own  countrj^  fashion,  which  doubtless  was 
readily  granted  him." — Bacon's  Essays.  But  the  world  has 
now  to  decide  which  of  the  two  men,  the  brave  but  betrayed 
Irishman,  or  the  corrupt  and  bribed  judge,  most  deserved  the 
gad.  This  petition,  however,  if  any  such  was  ever  sent,  shews 
that  O'Rourke  relied  on  the  queen,  and  that  his  real  object  was 
to  apprise  her  of  his  condemnation.  Sir  Richard  Cox,  in  his 
virulent  "  History,"  inserts  another  anecdote,  from  Philip 
O' Sullivan,  worth  relating.  — '*  Being  asked  why  he  did  not 
bow  his  knee  to  the  queen,  he  answered,  that  he  was  not  used 
to  bow.  *  How,  not  to  images  V  says  an  English  lord.  *Aye,' 
says  O'Roark,  *  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  between 
your  queen  and  the  images  of  the  Saints.' " — His  head  was 
placed  on  a  spike,  on  the  tower  which  formerly  stood  on  London 
Bridge,  and  was  one  of  the  *'  Reorum  lacsai  majestatis  capita," 
of  which  Hentzner  says,  he  reckoned  thirty  in  1598,  *'  Ultra 
triginta  nos  horum  numeravimus." — Itin.  115. 

Such  was  the  fate  of  the  gallant  O'Rourke,  Prince  of 
Breifney.  For  particulars,  concerning  his  private  virtues  and 
public  character,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  poem  here  trans- 
lated ;  which  is  classed  by  Irish  scholars  among  the  best 
specimens  of  tlje  ancient  style  of  composition,  in  our  language. 

John,  son  of  Torna,  O'Mulconry  of  Ardchoill  in  Thomond, 
"^Ifib  OllAnib,  or  laureat  of  Ireland,  composed  this  ode,  when 
Brian  na  Murtha  was  saluted  chief  of  his  sept,  on  the  death 
of  his  brother  Hugh,  in  15G6.  It  is  one  of  the  panegyrical 
poems  of  the  Irish  bards,  and,  as  may  be  seen,  does  not  con- 
tain any  of  the  censurable  passages  attributed  to  these  compo- 
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sions  by  Spenser.  It  is  written  in  the  Bearla  FeinCy  or  PhxB- 
nician  dialect  of  the  Irish,  which  the  poet  tells  us  he  used,  be- 
cause the  t)e<^|tl<^  jiiiycc^ch,  or  Plebeian  dialect,  was  unworthy 
of  his  hero.  — >Sfee  the  fifth  stanza. — The  family  of  O'Mulconry 
is  distinguished  in  the  annals  of  Irish  literature,  as  having 
produced  several  eminent  writers. 

The  gloss,  without  which  this  poem  could  not  be  well 
understood,  was  added  by  Thaddeus  Ruddy,  or  O'Rodyy  of 
Crossfield,  in  the  county  of  Leitrim,  Esq.  *  an  excellent 
scholar,  well  skilled  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  and 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  language,  history,  and  antiqui- 
ties of  his  native  country*''  —  Trans.  Ibern.  Celt.  Society , 
Dublin.  He  was  born  near  the  source  of  the  Shannon,  in 
that  county,  in  1623 ;  and  *'  was  the  intimate  friend  of 
O'Flaherty,  author  of  the  Ogygia,  and  also  the  friend  and  cor- 
respondent of  Sir  Richard  Cox,  (Lord  Chancellor)  and  author 
of  the  *  History'  of  Ireland.  He  patronised  learning  and 
men  of  science,  and  to  him  the  poets  of  his  day  devoted  many 
of  their  best  compositions." — Id. — He  was,  himself,  a  pleasing 
poet,  and  his  gloss  to  the  present  ode,  "  compiled,"  says  my 
MS.,  *'  with  great  labour  and  industry,  from  several  old 
authors,'*  shews  him  to  have  been  well  versed  in  the  ancient 
dialects  of  his  native  language.  He  died  about  the  year  1706, 
at  an  advanced  age,  é^-^\xy  c]toc<^ipe  50  bh):<^5  <^  <^nmuin. 


*  The  author  of  the  "  Curiosities  of  Literature"  represents  this  learned 
Irish  gentleman,  as  one  "  scarcely  knowing  his  own  language,  and  totally 
ignorant  of  all  others." — In  every  direction,  the  Irish  have  been  misrepresented 
by  prejudiced  and  ignorant  English  writers,  but  that  so  respectable  an  author 
should  join  the  throng,  and,  by  the  sanction  of  his  name,  give  the  appearance 
of  truth  to  the  unfounded  assertions  of  party,  is  matter  of  just  regret.  Foreigners, 
(and  among  these  I  include  the  English,  who,  with  regard  to  correci  knowledge 
of  Ireland,  are  as  foreign  to  us  as  any  other  nation  of  Europe),  should  consider 
well,  before  they  expose  themselves,  by  unexamined  statements  respecting  this 
country,  to  the  censure  or  ridicule  of  a  people  so  tremblingly  alive  to  the  honor 
of  their  native  land,  as  the  Irish  :  and  amongst  whom  knowledge  is  increasing, 
far  beyond  any  example  of  ancient  or  modern  times. 
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The  idol  of  guilt " 

Crom  crii,  the  arch-deity  of  our  pagan  ancestors,  whose 
rude  altars  may  to  the  present  day,  be  met  with  in  wild 
and  sequestered  situations.* 


•  THE  ROMAN  VISION. 

The  Roman  Vision,  ^In  Yio5<^ibhe  ]loni<^n<^c]i.  Sprite  or 
Apparition,  one  of  the  most  popular  of  our  modern  historical 
poems,  was  written  in  1650,  but  by  whom  does  not  appear. 
The  author  supposes  himself  at  Rome,  dip  6p-chrioc  ClieplMf, 
where  the  vision  appears  to  him,  over  the  graves  of  two 
exiled  descendants  of  the  Gael.  These  were,  the  famous  Hugh 
O'Niallf  Earl  of  Tyrone^  the  Irish  Hannibal,  whose  signal 
successes  against  the  forces  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  Ireland, 
embittered  the  latter  years  of  that  princess  ;  and  Rory  O'Donnell 
(brother  of  the  celebrated  Hugh  Ruadh,)  the  first  Earl  of 
Tyrconnell.f     After  bewailing  the  unhappy  state  of  the  Irish, 


*  This  horrid  idol  and  its  abominable  woiship  are  described  in  llie  Dm 
Seanchas,  quoted  by  Doctor  O'Conor  in  his  Catalogue  of  the  Irish  ]\iSS.  in 
Stowe  library,  to  which  invaluable  work,  and  the  general  histories  of  Ireland, 
I  am  constrained  to  refer  the  reader,  for  particulars  concerning  this,  and  the 
several  other  ancient  personages  and  places,  mentioned  throughout  this  poem. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  translation  of  the  last  Irish  stanza,  on  p.  292,  is  first 
on  p.  295  ;  the  third  and  fourth,  p.  294,  are  first  and  second,  p,  297  ;  and  so, 
two  English  stanzas  in  advance,  to  p.  305. 

t  The  great  possessions  of  these  devoted  Irish  princes  proved  the  cause  of 
their  ruin.  After  the  successful  issue  of  the  plot — contriving  Cecil's  gunpowder 
adventure  in  England,  he  turned  his  inventive  thoughts  towards  this  country, 
where  every  English  minister  may,  at  all  times,  be  sure  of  finding  ready  instru- 
ments to  carry  any  plan  into  execution.  A  plot  to  implicate  the  great  northern 
chieftains  in  treasonable  projects,  was  soon  set  on  foot,  and  finally  proved  sue- 
cessful.  This  conspiracy  is  thus  related  by  a  learned  English  divine,  Doctor 
Anderson,  in  his  "  Royal  Genealogies,"  printed  in  London,   1736.     "Artful 
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the  bard  describes  the  English  monarchs,  from  Henry  VIII. 
to  Charles  I.  the  progress  of  the  civil  war  of  1641,  and  the 
great  Irish  leaders  of  that  time.  He  dwells  at  considerable 
length  on  the  character  and  exploits  of  the  distinguished  Irish 
general  Owen  Roe  O'Niall,  and  the  patriotic  bishop  Mac 
Mahon,  of  Clogher,  who  exchanged  the  crozier  for  the  sword, 
and  succeeded  Owen  Roe  in  the  command  of  the  Ulster  forces. 
After  again  lamenting  the  downfall  of  the  nation,  which  was 
hastened  by  the  dissentions  of  some  of  his  degenerate  country- 
men, the  bard  enumerates  the  chiefs  of  the  ancient  families, 
in  whose  union  he  placed  his  only  hope  for  the  salvation  of  the 
country.  This  spirited  and  patriotic  effusion  abounds  with 
poetical  beauties,  and  may  be  justly  ranked  amongst  the  best 
productions  of  the  modern  muse  of  Ireland.* 

The  avowed  object  of  the  bard  was  to  stimulate  his  country- 
men against  the  parliamentary  forces,  whose  war-cry  was. 
Destruction  without  mercy  to  Irish  papists. — See  p.  152,  ante. 
In  order  thoroughly  to  understand  the  poem,  the  reader  should 
keep  in  view  the  political  state  and  divisions  of  the  Irish,  at 


Cecil  employed  one  St.  Lawrence  to  entrap  the  earls  of  Tyrone  and  Tyrconnel, 
the  lord  of  Delvin,  and  other  Irish  chiefs  into  a  sham  plot,  which  had  no 
evidence  but  his.  But  those  chiefs  being  basely  informed  that  witnesses  were 
to  be  hired  against  them,  foolishly  fled  from  Dublin,  and  so  taking  guilt  upon 
them,  they  were  declared  rebels,  and  six  entire  counties  in  Ulster  were  at  once 
forfeited  to  the  crown,  which  was  what  their  enemies  wanted."  Tyrone  fled 
privately  into  Normandy  in  1607,  thence  to  Flanders,  and  then  to  Rome  ; 
where  he  lived  on  the  Pope's  allowance,  became  blind  and  died  20th  July, 
1610.  Tyrconnell  fled  at  the  same  time,  and  died  at  Home  on  28th  July  1608. 
Several  original  documents  are  preserved  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  London, 
connected  with  the  above  plot,  including  the  correspondence  of  the  weak  and 
unprincipled  St.  Lawrence,  which  develope  a  scene  of  human  turpitude  seldom 
paralleled. 

*  The  poet  Cowley's  "  Discourse,  by  way  of  Vision,"  concerning  the  govern- 
ment of  Oliver  Cromwell,  will  convey  to  the  English  reader  an  idea  of  the  poetic 
machinery  adopted  by  the  Irish  bards  in  many  of  their  eflusious,  and  of  which 
the  present  poem  affords  an  example. 
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the  period  it  was  written.  For  upwards  of  four  centuries  after 
the  invasion,  the  people  of  Ireland  was  divided  into  English 
and  Irish.  From  the  Reformation  the  distinctions  of  Catholic 
and  Protestant,  superadded  all  the  bitterness  of  sectarian  zeal 
and  persecution  to  the  former  feelings  of  national  animosity. 
Whatever  progress  the  Reformation  made  in  Ireland,  was 
amongst  the  descendants  of  the  English.  The  great  body  of 
the  people  retained  the  ancient  faith,  but  the  old  distinctions  of 
Anglo-\ús\\  and  Milesian-Yx'i^h  still  continued  amongst  the 
catholics.  During  the  civil  war  of  1641,  the  latter,  with  Owen 
Roe  O'Niall,  and  other  Irish  leaders,  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  Nuncio  Rinucini,  while  the  former,  or  Anglo  -  Irish 
catholics,  adhered  to  his  opponents.  This  fatal  division  facili- 
tated the  progress  of  Cromwell's  arms,  which  ended  in  the 
subjugation  of  the  entire.  To  the  Milesian  catholics  belonged 
the  author  of  our  poem,  in  which  the  views  and  feelings  of 
his  party  are  fully  described.  Most  of  the  leading  facts  which  he 
mentions  will  be  found  detailed  in  Carte's  Life  of  Lord  Ormonde, 

*'  The  apostate  Henry  spurns  his  spotless  queen 
For  Anna's  fresher  beauties" 

p.  313,  /.  12. 
Anne  Boleyn,  Henry  the   Eighth's  **  Night  Crowe,"  was 
an  object  of  peculiar  abhorrence  to  the  Irish.     Our  bard  calls 
her  Henry's  daughter. 

**  Can  we  forget  Elizabeth? — Oh  never," 

p.  313,  /.  18. 
This  queen  was  as  much  execrated  by  her  Irish,   as  she  was 
idolized  by  her  English  subjects.     It  must  be  admitted,  that 
both  had  good  reasons  for  their  opposite  feelings  towards  her. 

*'  Eogan  the  red  ! — to  freedom's  strife  he  flies" 

p.  317,  I  23. 
The  character   of  Owen   Roe  O'Niall  for  patriotism  and 
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bravery,  is  so  well  known  to  every  reader  of  Irish  history, 
that  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  mention  him  here,  except  to 
correct  a  strange  mistake  of  the  late  Doctor  O'Conor,  injurious 
to  the  memory  of  that  distinguished  hero,  and  incorruptable 
patriot.  The  Doctor,  in  his  valuable  Catalogue  of  the  MSS. 
in  the  Stowe  Library,  vol.  i.  p.  272,  has  given  the  following 
letter  from  Charles  II.  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. — 

*'  Whereas  we  have  seen  a  paper  sent  from  you,  our  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  intituled,  Doubts  arising  upon  some  particulars 
claymed  by  his  R.  Highnesse  the  Duke  of  York's  Agents, 
&c. — The  first  particular  is  claimed  as  a  debt  due  from  the 
pretended  Parliament  to  Owen  Row,  regicide^  and  by  him 
assigned  to  Edmund  Ludlow,  and  by  severall  orders  of  the 
said  Parliament  in  1653,  and  of  the  pretended  Councell  in 
Ireland  in  1658,  the  same  was  to  be  satisfyed  in  Ireland  ;  and 
part  thereof  having  been  accordingly  satisfyed  by  the  late 
powers,  is  granted  to  and  enjoyed  by  his  Royal  Highnesse, 
by  vertue  of  the  clause,  page  111,  of  the  Act  of  Settlement, 
&c.  the  remaining  part  of  the  £5065,  which  was  never  satisfyed, 
is  now  claymed  by  his  Royal  Highnesse  his  Agents,  upon  the 
clause,  page  44,  of  the  Act  of  Explanation.  But  in  regard 
that  the  said  £5065,  doth  not  appeare  to  be  either  an  adventure, 
or  an  arrear  for  service  in  Ireland,  or  money  lent  for  provisions 
for  the  army  of  Ireland  ;  but  either  some  reward,  or  other  debt 
due  to  the  said  Owen  Row,  from  the  said  pretended  parlia- 
ment," &c. —  "  Prom  this  interesting  original  document,"  says 
Doctor  O'Conor,  "  it  appears  that  the  Regicide  Parliament 
granted  to  Owen  Roe  O^Neal,  a  pension  of  £5065.  17s.  6d.  a 
fact  hitherto  unknown  in  our  history,  from  which  it  is  evident 
that  he  privately  confederated  with  Cromwell,  and  that  Ireland 
was  conquered  by  her  own  hands,  by  Owen  Roe  in  the  North, 
and  by  Lord  Orrery  in  the  South." — Again, — *'  No  writer  has 
hitherto  asserted  or  discovered  the  fact,  that  Owen  Roe's 
delays  in  signing  the  treaty  with  Ormond,  were  owing,  not  to 
the  causes  assigned  by  Carte,  but  to  his  receiving  a  bribe  from 
VOL.  II.  E  e 
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Cromwell." — Finally,  in  the  preface,  page  iv.  ot  the  work 
alluded  to,  the  Doctor  repeats  the  charge  thus  :  '*  ^  ho  would 
have  supposed,  for  instance,  that  Owen  Roe  O'Nial,  would 
have  accepted  a  bribe  of  £5662.  17s.  6d.  from  Cromwell  ? 
that  he,  who  was  the  favorite  patriot  general  of  Ireland,  should 
have  been,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  in  the  pay  of  the  Pope, 
and  of  the  Rump  Parliament  of  England  ?  Thus  far  Doctor 
O'Conor. 

Now,  to  all  this  the  answer  is  easy,  viz.  that  Owen  RoWy 
*'  the  regicide,"  named  in  the  King's  letter,  was  a  different 
person  altogether  from  Owen  Roe  O^Niall,  "  the  favorite 
patriot  general  of  Ireland."  Owen  Row  was  an  Englishman, 
and  was  well  called  a  regicide,  for  he  was  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  high  court  of  justice  who  tried  Charles  I.  was 
present  at  the  king's  tryal,  and  signed  the  death-warrant  for 
his  execution,*  at  the  very  time  that  Owen  Roe  O'Niall  was  in 
arms  against  that  king's  enemies  in  Ireland.  How  the  learned 
author  could  have  fallen  into  such  a  mistake,  and  that  in  a 
work  which  throughout  displays  such  deep  research  and  critical 
acumen,  is  to  me  wholly  unaccountable. — 

Verum  ubi  plura  nitent ■  non  ego  paucis 

Oft'endar  maculis,  quas  aut  incuria  fudit, 
Aut  humana  parum  cavit  natura. 

The  explanation  was,  however,  considered  necessary,  in 
order  to  remove  a  grievous  imputation,   inconsiderately  cast  on 


*  Sec  the  proceedings  on  the  king's  trial,  where  this  person's  surname  is 
written  Roe,  and  he  signs  it  so  to  the  death-warrant.  In  the  Irisli  privy  council 
books  during  Cromwell's  government,  and  in  the  records  of  the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment, I  find  it  written  indiscriminately  Row  and  Roe.  Doctor  Lingard,  in  a 
note,  cautions  his  readers  against  confounding  "  Owen  Roe  O'Nial  with  another 
of  the  same  name,  one  of  the  regicides."  But  they  were  not  of  the  same  name. 
Doctor  O'Conor  was  the  first  who  dignified  the  English  revolutionist  with  the 
name  of  O'Nial. 
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the  memory    of  one  of  the   purest  and   bravest  Irishmen  that 
ever  existed. 


//  ^  /vyii.iiii.i-    IIIII./////IIII1IIIU.IIII     lu   /////nil    mil. 
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FINIS. 


ERRATA,  Vol.  I. 

Page  113,  line  16,  for  O'Reilhj,  read  O'DoNN  ell.— same 
page  and  line,  for  accident ly,  read  accidentally.— page  114, 
lines  8  and  J6,  for  O'Reilly,  read  O'Donnell.— page  151, 
line  2,  for  pr evades,  read  pervades. — page  168,  line  27,  for 
|71i,  read  ^i. — page  271,  line  10,  ioidiop,  read  droop. — page 
326,  line  5,  for  Costello,  read  Cassidy. — page  343,  line  4, 
for  woXiav,  read  TroXmv. — page  352,   line  22,   for  jfind,  read 

FINDING. 

Note. — Introd.  p.  IX.— Major  invariably  calls  the  High- 
landers, **  Scoti  Sylvestres ; "  and  describes  the  bard  who 
appeared  at  the  coronation  of  Alex.  III.  as  '*  Quidam  Scotus 
montanus,  quern  Sylvestreni  vocant." 

ERRATA,  Vol.  II. 

Page  15,  line  5,  read  '*  free  fro?n  all  controul.'" — page 
105,  line  2,  for  these,  read  mere. — page  117,  line  3,  read 
This  poem  presents  an  awful  picture.— page  202,  203,  line  1, 
for  Mac  Liag,  read  Mac  Giolla  Caoimh, — page  320,  line 
5,  dele  bo  yhpon. — page  335,  line  2,  for  storm,  read  strong. 
— page  348,  line  4,  for  scattered,  read  old. 
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